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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     NEW     TARBY. 

The  hands  of  the  two  men,  separated  for  so 
long,  met  as  in  an  iron  grip,  and  for  a  few 
moments  they  were  silent.  It  was  a  strange 
meeting — it  was  opening  a  whole  grave  of 
recollections,  bridging  over  all  the  trials 
and  troubles  between  fourteen  years  and 
then.  It  was  the  world  of  Hannah  Street 
again  and  the  green-grocer's  shop  at  the 
corner,  and  the  faithful,  honest  woman, 
whom  God  had  taken  away  from  them,  flit- 
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ting  about  again  with  little  Mary  in  lier 
arms.  Was  it  fourteen  years  ago,  since  the 
one  was  a  small  shopkeeper,  and  the  other 
a  lad  fitfully  snatching  at  learning  from  the 
midst  of  his  labour? — had  all  those  long 
years  glided  away,  and  they  were  face  to 
face  again,  as  in  old  times  ? 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  have 
shaken  hands  with  you  or  not,"  said  Tarby, 
when  they  had  relinquished  their  grasp. 

"  It's  the  hand  of  a  friend." 

"  Thankee." 

"  It  grasps  the  hand  of  one  who  would 
give  much  to  forget  the  past — live  it  over 
again  ?  " 

"  Ay — I  told  you  so  in  the  letter  they 
taught  me  to  write — I  meant  it  then — I 
mean  it  now,  Owen." 

"  And  yet  you  are  a  promise-breaker." 

"True." 

And  Tarby  hung  his  head  like  a  child 
under  reproof 

"  You  have  been  to  Oaklands  ?  " 
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"I  could  not  help  it,"  said  Tarby;  "wasn't 
it  natural  of  me — considering.  LordI  what 
a  deal  of  pluck  it  took,  Owen  ! " 

Owen  had  altered  his  route.  Tarby  and 
he  were  walking  away  from  Oaklands,  to- 
wards 92's  cottage. 

"  Have  you  told  her  all,  Tarby  ?  " 

"/  tell  her!"  exclaimed  Tarby;  "I'd 
ha'  sooner  dropped  do^vn  dead  a-coming 
home,  than  stabbed  her  with  such  an  awful 
story.  Didn't  I  make  up  my  mind  years 
ago,  and  hasn't  it  growed  stronger,  Owen  ?" 

"  It  ran  a  risk  to-day." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Tarby,  sturdily;  "I  took 
a  message  to  her  that  you  were  coming 
back — you  wrote  me  word  you'd  started; 
and  I  did  have  a  desperate  wish  to  see  her 
once — ^just  to  know,  old  fellow,  if  she  was 
like — her  mother." 

"  How  is  she  looking?  "  asked  Owen. 

"  Like  a  real  lady  born — as  bright  and 
pretty  a  face  as  ever  I  seed,  with  a  flash  of 
the  poor  mother  in  it,   too.     P'raps  if  it 
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hadn't  been  for  me,  she  might  have  lived  to 
see  this  day." 

"  Would  Mary  have  been  where  she  is  ?  *' 

"  Ah  !  no — I  forgot  that,  Owen,"  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  once  more ;  "do  you 
know  what  that's  for?  " 

"No.'' 

They  shook  hands  again;  and  Tarby  said, 

"  For  keeping  her  in  remembrance,  and 
her  grave  like  a  flower-bed.  Do  you  know, 
I  cried  like  a  babby  at  what  you  wrote  upon 
the  tombstone.  You  call  her  there  ^  your 
faithful  mother,'  and  it's  good  of  you." 

"  Could  there  have  been  a  more  faithful 
mother  to  me  ?  " 

"  She  was  the  best  of  women,  and  I 

the  worst  of  men." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Tarby." 

"  I  broke  her  heart  by  my  goings  on — 
could  I  have  done  much  lous  than  that  ?  " 

Tarby's  education,  thanks  to  Government 
schoolmasters,  had  improved  somewhat;  he 
could  write  a  large  letter  and  spell  a  little. 
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but  in  excited  moments,  as  we  see,  he 
forgot  his  education.  "  I  used  to  make  fun 
of  your  larning,"  he  said  to  Owen  on  a  later 
day  ;  "  and  hang  it,  if  I  wasn't  served  out 
myself,  and  taught  to  read,  and  write !  The 
hardest  work  in  all  my  life,  Owen." 

But  we  are  advancing  too  fast,  and  Owen 
and  Tarby  are  still  in  the  country  lanes. 

"  So  I  only  wanted  to  see  her  once,"  said 
Tarby,  recurring  to  the  old  subject,  "to  know 
what  she  was  like — what  I  could  remember 
her  by ;  I  served  my  time  out  in  the  colony, 
I  got  my  ticket  after  eight  years'  service — I 
worked  the  tother  six  on  my  own  account, 
and  earned  six  hundred  pounds.  I  come 
home  here  to  pay  all  I  owe  you,  and  alter 
my  mind  about  dying  in  foreign  parts.  I 
thought  I  would  rather  share  her  grave 
when  my  time  comes — do  you  blame  me  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  shan't  hang  about  Oaklands  after  my 
daughter,  until  the  story  comes  out  to  dis- 
grace her,"  continued  Tarby;   "  you  needn't 
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be  afeard  of  me.  I  swore  to  keep  me 
strong  when  I  touched  English  ground — I'll 
never  break  my  word!" 

^'  Is  it  for  the  best,  I  wonder  ?  Why 
should  you,  who  come  back  a  better  man, 
be  deprived  of  one  who  would  be  for  ever 
a  blessing  to  you  ?  " 

"My  story  would  come  out,  and  it's  a 
shame  to  her.  She's  a  lady  now,  and  it 
would  stand  in  her  way.  She  don't  know 
me,  and  I  should  frighten  her  to  death.  Let 
her  think  her  parents  died  honest,  when  she 
was  a  young  one.  She  knows  the  grave  in 
Waterloo  churchyard,  Owen  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  does  she  say  to  no  father's  name 
being  under  the — mother's  ?  " 

"  You  died  abroad." 

"  Ah  !  that's  well — but  when  I'm  stowed 
there  myself?  " 

"When  that  time  comes — a  long  day 
hence,  I  hope — she  shall  learn  the  story 
from  me,  if  I  live,"  said  Owen.  "It  will  be 
a  story  of  a  brave  man's  sacrifice." 
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"  It's  a  duty,  Owen,  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  must  think  about  it." 

*' Right  or  wrong,  I  shall  keep  to  my  part 
in  it,"  said  Tarby  sternly;  "  there's  no  chang- 
ing me — for  all  the  love  that  she  had  for 
me  when  she  was  a  little  babby,  I  wouldn't 
have  her  know  her  father  killed  a  man,  and 
was  transported  for  it." 

They  had  reached  the  road-side  inn 
where  Tarby  had  made  his  inquiries  an 
hour  or  two  before. 

" Shall  we  enter?"  asked  Owen. 

"  Not  a  drop  of  the  drink  again !"  cried 
Tarby;  "I  swore  to  that,  too,  long  ago.  I 
ain't  signed  a  pledge — I  don't  call  myself  a 
teetotaller — but  I  can't  touch  drink  now.  I 
should  see  the  dead  man's  face  in  the  glass !" 
added  Tarby,  with  a  shudder. 

"Why,  this  is  a  great  change,  Tarby." 

"  Oughtn't  there  be  one?" 

"■  There  was  room  for  a  little,  perhaps." 

Tarby  looked  into  Owen's  face,  and  then 
laughed. 

"Ah,  you  were   always  a  saucy  young 
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beggar — many's  the  time  you  have  riled 
me,  you —  I  beg  pardon,  you're  a  gentle- 
man now." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"There's  a  cut  about  you  that  speaks  for 
itself,"  answered  Tarby;  "and  you  hold 
your  head  up,  like  a  man  who's  got  a  place 
in  the  world." 

"  And  a  place  in  his  heart  for  the  man 
who  gave  him  the  first  start." 

"Always?" 

"Always." 

"  Let's  shake  hands  again,  then.  You're 
the  best  of  fellows !  " 

Having  passed  the  inn,  Tarby  said, 

"We  may  as  well  go  and  see  92  again. 
I've  a  liking  for  that  old  gentleman ;  I 
used  to  knock  him  about  so.  The  up  and 
down  fights  he  and  I  have  had  in  the 
Marsh,  and  the  heavy  weight  he  was  when 
he  came  uppermost,  Owen  !" 

Owen  laughed. 

"Ah,    boy,    no    laughing   matter,"   said 
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Tarby,  grimly — '*  there's   an  end  to  it  all 
that  takes  the  fun  out  of  me !" 

"  The  past  is  gone  and  atoned  for." 

"  I  hope  so.  I  say,  Owen,  what  do  you 
think  of  me  turning  out  a  religious  charac- 
ter— that's  a  new  start,  eh  ?" 

"  Rather  a  change." 

"  There  was  a  parson  out  there  who  spent 
his  life  in  trying  to  work  a  little  change 
amongst  the  prisoners — hard  work  of  his'n 
that  the  men,  most  of  'em,  laughed  at,  or 
played  the  humbug  with,  and  tried  to  do 
him.  He  knew  my  case,  and  picked  me  out 
amongst  the  rest,  just  as  if  it  was  ordered 
so.     I  think  it  was  now ! " 

''Well?" 

"Well,  he  made  a  better  man  of  me,  I 
think,"  was  the  modest  answer  ;  "he  made 
me  sorry  for  the  past,  and  hopeful  for  the 
future.  He  read  the  Bible  to  me,  till  I 
knew  how  to  read  it  myself." 

"Has  it  done  you  any  good?" 

"Why  shouldn't  it?"  rejoined  Tarby. 
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"  Ah,  why  shouldn't  it." 

Owen  did  not  care  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject. The  Bible  had  not  done  him  any- 
good — he  had  never  cared  to  open  it.  He 
could  not  have  the  childlike  faith  and  confi- 
dence of  this  man — he  would  have  been 
glad  to  doubt  it,  for  it  was  a  reproach  to 
him.  For  some  years  he  had  been  advising 
Tarby,  giving  him  honest  counsel,  praying 
him  to  keep  steady,  and  live  down  the  past; 
and  now  Tarby  was  ahead  of  him,  and 
might  have  taught  him  in  his  turn. 

For  six  years  had  not  humbled  the  spirit 
of  Owen,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  had  but 
hardened  him.  In  success  or  reverse  he 
had  been  equally  the  same — it  had  been  his 
pride  to  be  stoical,  and  he  had  steeled  his 
heart  against  its  better  promptings.  Once 
or  twice  in  the  early  days  he  had  wavered, 
but  further  away  from  all  whom  he  loved, 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  inner 
mystery  of  self,  the  process  of  ossifying  had 
become  an  easy  one.     And  yet,  strange  to 
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say,  lie  came  not  wholly  back  a  stern  man ; 
to  the  friends  he  had  left  he  had  still  the 
same  warm  heart;  those  he  had  loved  in 
the  past,  or  who  in  the  past  had  done  him 
service,  he  turned  to  again — it  was  only  to 
the  outer  world  that  he  presented  an  in- 
flexible front. 

"  So  you've  come  back  rolling  in  riches  I 
suppose,"  said  92,  after  the  first  greetings 
were  over,  and  92  had,  with  no  small  sur- 
prise, observed  Owen's  companion  ;  "people 
do  come  back  from  Australy,  nabobs  and 
bobs  of  all  sorts." 

"  I've  earned  what  I  anticipated — a  fair 
amount,  but  no  fortune,"  said  Owen ; 
"  enough  to  set  up  in  business  on  my  own 
account,  Mr.  Dell." 

"Oh,  it's  very  comfor'ble  this  business. 
And  country  life,  after  all,  is  wegetation." 

"  I  wonder  you've  ^^ved  in  it  so  long,  sir," 
Tarby  broke  in  with. 

"You  may  well  wonder,  sir — it's  a  'plexity 
to   me,"  said   92,    "I  was    delooded    into 
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these  mildooded  parts  by  fancying  I  should 
be  happy  near  my  daughter,  who  married 
and  went  off  after  a  while — the  way  of 
the  sex,  sir.  Now  I  want  activity.  I've  a 
little  income  —  regular  but  small  —  and 
wouldn't  mind  a  business  myself,  or  joining 
in  with  a  suitable  partner." 

"What  do  you  call  a  suitable  partner?  " 
asked  Tarby,  eagerly. 

"  Quiet  and  steady,  and  not  unused  to 
business." 

"  I  wish  you'd  take  me." 

"Eh?" 

"I  think  you  and  I  might  jog  on  together 
very  nicely  somehow,"  said  Tarby,  "although 
I've  no  character,  and  you've  only  my  word — 
perhaps  Owen's  here — that  I've  turned  for  the 
better.     I'm  Tarby." 

"  Tarby  of  Lower  Marsh  ? — wonderful !  " 

"  A  temperance  advocate,"  added  Owen. 

"  A  teetotamer,  too — wonderfuUer  !  " 

92  took  time  to  recover  his  surprise, 
lighted  his  pipe  over  it,  and  considered  it  in 
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all  its  bearings  ;  and  Tarby,  who  had  found 
it  more  difficult  to  eschew  tobacco  smoke 
than  strong  beverages,  lighted  a  pipe  also 
and  kept  92  company. 

Tarby,  side  by  side  with  92  on  an  old 
garden  bench,  related  his  history  and  ad- 
ventures since  his  departure  "  for  his  coun- 
try's good ;"  the  resolutions  he  had  formed, 
and  the  little  bit  of  money  he  had  scraped 
together. 

"We're  both  lonely  fellows,  and  getting 
old,"  said  Tarby ;  "  we  might  be  company 
for  each  other  in  a  business — if  you've  less 
money,  why  eddication  will  make  it  up 
somewhat — you  shall  do  all  the  accounts,  92." 

"  What  business  do  you  think  on,  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  haven't  thought  —  anything 
quiet." 

"Tarby,"  holding  his  hand  out,  "I'm 
your  man." 

"Thankee,  92,"  answered  Tarby;  "by 
George,  it's  like  making  it  up  with  all  the 
police  force ! " 
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So  these  two  men,  who,  in  the  days  of 
greater  health  and  strength,  had  been  con- 
stantly opposed,  sank  the  byegones  for  ever 
and  became  the  best  of  friends.  Their  part- 
nership had  been  strangely  brought  about — 
there  was  much  diversity  of  character  between 
them — and  yet  from  that  time  forth  they  took 
to  each  other,  and  in  the  days  of  their  future 
business  together  never  exchanged  an  angry 
word.  Tarby  became  somehow  the  junior 
partner,  and  92  took  the  lead  and  was  a 
trifle  dictatorial  —  notwithstanding  Tarby 
found  three-fourths  of  the  capital  and  all 
the  energy.  There  were  not  many  ideas  in 
common  between  them,  but  Tarby  gave 
way,  being  proud  of  his  partner. 

Like  opposes  like,  and  in  unlikes  there  is 
an  attraction.  As  in  science,  so  often 
amidst  that  greater  science  in  which  few 
are  deeply  read — the  inscrutable,  ever-vary- 
ing philosophy  of  human  life. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 

Leaving  the  Montague  and  Capulet  of 
Lower  Marsh  days  to  sir^  their  little  dif- 
ferences, Owen  passed  through  the  little 
wicket  to  the  country  road  again.  He  had 
not  yet  visited  Oaklands,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  disturb  Tarby's  serenity  by  express- 
ing his  intention  of  doing  so  before  the 
night  ended.  But  his  heart  yearned  to  his 
ward,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  if  time  had 
made  much  difference  in  her.  Six  years, 
and  a  change  from  cottage  life  to  an  atmos- 
phere more  grand,  must  work  the  usual 
change — he  had  not  detected  it  in  her  let- 
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ters,  he  would  be  quick  enough  to  see  it 
face  to  face. 

Owen  was  still  inclined  to  take  a  morbid 
view  of  things — he  would  believe  for  the 
worst  till  the  best  brightened  the  prospect. 
He  had  left  England  with  these  views, 
and  they  had  not  grown  less  during  his 
absence.  He  had  fancied,  or  tried  to  fancy, 
that  John  Dell,  Ruth,  and  Mary  would  all 
be  different  in  the  long  days  to  come,  and 
had  prepared  himself  to  meet  the  change, 
coldly  and  phlegm atically.  There  is  a 
system  that  works  well  on  railways,  we 
hear — that  of  believing  in  danger  till  the 
all-right  signal  be  displayed  ;  such  a  system 
in  life  is  obnoxious — it  renders  men  dis- 
trustful, and  saps  at  the  root  of  all  confi- 
dence !  Such  a  system  Owen  appeared  to 
cultivate  —  almost  unconsciously  —  and  it 
did  not  tend  to  improve  the  prospect  before 
him. 

The  stars  were  out  as  he  retraced  his 
steps  rapidly  to  the  point  from  which  Tarby 
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and  he  had  started  too-ether — the  nio^hts 
had  not  lengthened  to  any  extent  yet,  and 
the  daylight  was  gone  before  Ansted  clock 
struck  eight.  It  was  not  yet  eight  when 
Owen  was  on  his  way  to  the  lodge — when 
he  paused  some  little  distance  from  the  inn 
which  Tarby  had  abjured,  and  listened  to 
voices  nearing  him  along  the  country  road. 

Two  voices — one  of  which  was  surely 
Mary's.  It  had  rung  too  often  in  his  ears 
for  him  to  doubt  it  even  then. 

'- 1  think  it's  a  wild-goose  chase,  my 
dear ;  and  if  you  had  only  waited  for  the 
carriage  we  should  have  reached  there  in 
half  the  time." 

"  And  whirled  by  him  on  the  road,  and 
so  have  lost  him." 

"  Well,  you  will  have  your  way — you 
always  did,  Mary,  dear — and  if  you  should 
be  right  in  your  surmises,  and  he  really 
sent  the  man  to  break  the  shock  of  his 
coming — won't  he  think  we're  a  little  bit 
fussy?" 

c2 
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"  Oh  !  no — that's  not  like  my  Owen." 

"  Come  along  then,  my  dear,  we'll  go  as 
far  as  Mr.  Dell's  cottage — and  if  we're  not 
robbed  and  murdered  down  these  dark  lanes, 
it's  not  your  fault.  I  was  never  out  so  late 
in  my  life." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cherbury,  if  you  are  in 
the  least  nervous,  pray  let  me  go  alone." 

"  You're  a  fly-away  thing,  and  not  to  be 
trusted." 

There  rang  some  pleasant  laughter  on  the 
silent  road — how  the  rippling  music  of  one 
at  least  sank  to  the  heart  of  the  listener ! 
Owen  felt  new  life  within  him,  and  that  one 
dark  view  of  things  was  already  receding — 
that  one  very  dear  to  him  as  a  little  sister 
was  still  the  loved  one  of  old,  considering 
him  the  first  and  the  best,  as  in  the  days 
of  her  childhood,  when  a  word  of  his  swayed 
her.  Well,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  be  kept  in 
memory  so  long — he  could  bear  all,  if  a 
grand  life  had  not  altered  his  ward. 

Two  figures  of  women  turned  the  bend 
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of  the  road  along  which  he  had  again 
proceeded— he  would  walk  past  them,  for 
fear  of  a  surprise.  In  the  shadowy  high- 
way, there  was  not  much  chance  of  re- 
cognition. He  crossed  to  the  hedge-row 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  continued  his 
progress — the  ladies  glanced  towards  him, 
the  younger  one  with  nervous  eagerness. 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  reproved  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury,  "  if  it's  a  strange  gentleman,  what- 
ever  " 

"  It's  my  gardy — it's  Owen  !"  cried  Mary, 
darting  away  from  her  protectress,  full  of 
confidence;  "Owen,  I  am  right — say  I'm 
right!" 

"My  quick-eyed  ward — my  dear  little 
Mary!" 

Mary  forgot  she  had  turned  seventeen, 
and  leaped  up  to  him;  Owen  flung  away 
his  six  years,  and  lifted  her  in  his  strong 
arms  and  kissed  her — it  was  a  meeting 
that  made  amends  for  much  bitterness  of 
parting. 
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"  My  dear  Mary !"  cried  Mrs.  Cherbury, 
"  arn't  you  a  trifle  too  impulsive  ?  Good 
gracious  me,  if  it  had  been  a  railway  guard 
going  home,  or  something  of  that  sort ! " 

Mary  looked  confused,  but  she  clung  to 
the  arm  of  her  guardian. 

"  Do  you  scold  me,  Owen  ?" 

"Not  I." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  that  I  can't 
think  I'm  any  bigger  than  when  you  bade 
me  good-bye,  and  nearly  broke  my  heart. 
You  are  in  England  for  good  now?" 

"Yes." 

"  What  happy  times  are  coming  for  me, 
gardy!" 

"  You  must  not  expect  too  much  happi- 
ness from  very  stern  material,"  said  Owen 
in  reply  ;  "we  are  in  different  worlds,  you 
and  I." 

"  Ah !  for  the  present — but  you  will 
want  a  housekeeper,  and  you  have  come 
back  to  watch  over  your  ward — the  old 
promise,  Owen!" 
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"  What,  are  you  tired  of  Mrs.  Cherbury?^' 
he  asked  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  No,  no,  the  best  and  tbe  kindest  of  wo- 
men, but  I  cannot  change  her  for  my  guar- 
dian." 

*'We  shall  have  all  this  talk  at  a  time 
more  befitting,"  said  Owen ;  "  meanwhile,  we 
are  treating  Mrs.  Cherbury  very  badly." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Mr.  Owen,"  cried 
that  lady,  who  had  heard  the  last  words  of 
our  hero ;  "  I'm  sure  you  have  a  right  to 
forget  me  under  the  circumstances.  And, 
my  dear  Mary,  you  are  quite  sure  there's 
no  mistake?  I've  known  some  dreadful 
cases  of  mistaken  identity." 

"  Let  me  risk  the  introduction,  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury,"  said  Mary,  laughing. 

The  introduction  was  made,  and  Mrs. 
Cherbury  very  frankly  extended  her  hand 
to  Owen. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  returned,  sir,"  she 
said;  and  then  added,  after  a  pause,  "for 
Mary's  sake." 
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Mrs.  Cherbury  was  doubtful  how  it 
might  turn  out  for  her  own — how  much 
love  she  might  lose ! — whether  with  the  love 
might  not  vanish  away  the  girl  who  had 
wound  her  way  round  her  heart. 

"At  least  I  shall  have  four  years  of 
happiness,"  she  had  said,  on  the  day  Mary's 
choice  was  made ;  but  happy  years  flash 
along  like  the  lightning,  and  lo,  it  is  the 
Present  again,  which  the  bright  lightning  has 
scathed !  Here  was  another  to  step  between 
Mary  and  her — another  whom  Mary  had 
ever  confessed  to  love  best — and  yet  she 
was  an  unselfish  woman,  and  for  Mary's 
sake  was  glad. 

"  Your  son,  Mrs.  Cherbury,  is  still  absent 
from  England,  I  suppose  ?  "  asked  Owen  as 
they  neared  Oaklands. 

"  Oh  !  yes  " — with  a  sigh  ;  "  always  ab- 
sent, sir." 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  probability 
was  that  Owen  would  have  gone  no  further 
than  the  lodge ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  trea- 
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sured  up  too  much  of  the  past,  or  rather 
too  many  of  the  bitter  memories  appertain- 
ing to  it. 

At  the  lodge  there  was  a  long  talk  with 
Mrs.  Cutchfield,  who  insisted  upon  assert- 
ing that  Owen  had  grown ;  and  it  was  not 
till  nearly  nine  o'clock  that  Owen,  his  ward, 
and  Mrs.  Cherbury  were  in  the  spacious 
drawing-room  at  Oaklands.  In  the  full 
light  Owen  felt  he  was  the  central  figure, 
the  object  of  interest  to  Mrs.  Cherbury  and 
her  protegee — in  the  full  light  his  eyes 
could  wander  to  his  ward  also,  and  note  the 
changes  that  six  years  had  made  in  her. 

A  lovely  girl,  budding  into  womanhood, 
and  still  retaining  all  the  child's  frank- 
ness and  affection — the  old  love  existent  in 
as  fair  a  form  and  face  as  had  ever  crossed 
him  in  his  wanderings.  In  the  midst  of 
the  beauty  that  he  gazed  upon,  and  was  as 
proud  of  as  though  it  had  been  his  sister  s, 
he  fancied  there  was  more  of  the  mother's 
likeness  predominant  than  he  had  been  a 
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witness  heretofore.  He  felt  the  resemblance 
existed,  and  that  it  drew  him  towards  her — if 
he  treasured  bitter  memories,  in  the  midst 
of  all  he  had  suffered  and  had  yet  to  suffer, 
the  remembrance  of  the  true  mother  never 
escaped  him.  Had  the  world  really  changed 
Mary,  checked  her  affection,  lured  it  na- 
turally to  a  strange  source,  he  would  have 
lov^ed  her  for  that  likeness  through  it  all; 
she  would  have  ever  been  his  sister  to  be 
watched  over,  and  kept  from  harm. 

And  Mary  in  her  turn,  taking  stock  of 
the  guardian,  thought  what  an  earnest  face, 
if  a  little  stern,  his  had  become !  A  face 
which,  amidst  the  lines  that  were  there  before 
their  time,  was  a  truthful,  expressive  face, 
which  looked  at  the  world  steadily,  and 
flinched  not  from  the  storm  that  its  frown 
might  forbode. 

Mary  was  new  to  that  world,  and  knew 
not  its  uncharitableness,  guessed  not  what 
had  already  risen  in  Owen's  thoughts  as  he 
sat  watching  her  bright  face. 
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He  had  promised  her  once  that  his  home 
should  be  hers  till  she  married  and  went 
away  for  good ;  he  believed  then  that  a  word 
would  bring  her  to  his  side  from  her 
grand  home,  but  he  had  already  seen  the 
futility  of  such  a  scheme.  As  guardian  and 
ward,  brother  and  sister,  the  world  would 
have  no  mercy  on  them — they  were  too 
young  to  escape  censure,  and  must  wait 
awhile.  Nine-and-twenty  could  not  set 
itself  up  as  the  sole  protector  of  a  girl  not 
eighteen  years  of  age.  When  he  was  grey- 
haired — and  there  were  grey  hairs  in  his 
locks  already — he  should  assert  his  claim, 
and  become  her  guardian  in  earnest.  A 
foolish  idea,  he  thought  a  moment  after- 
wards: Mary  would  marry  a  gentleman, 
one  of  the  Cherbury  set,  and  pass  for  ever 
away  from  his  protection.  Tarby  had 
thought  so,  and,  with  an  eye  to  future 
relationship,  had  vowed  ever  to  remain 
dead  to  the  daughter.  Yes,  she  would 
marry,    and    the    promise    made    to    her 
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mother  would  pass  away  as  surely,  as  one 
less  to  love  would  pass  away  from  him 
also. 

Owen  stayed  late  that  night  at  Oaklands 
— he  had  much  to  relate  concerning  Aus- 
tralia, and  Mary  was  never  tired  of 
listening.  Mrs.  Cherbury  was  solicitous 
that  Owen  should  make  Oaklands  his  home 
for  a  few  days — "  save  such  a  deal  of  fuss 
in  coming  backwards  and  forwards,  my 
dear  sir" — but  Owen  was  firm,  and  the 
Cherbury  hospitality  was  a  little  distasteful 
to  him.  The  kind  motherly  old  lady  exerted 
herself  to  make  him  welcome,  but  the 
name  stood  in  the  way  of  gaining  much 
progress — she  was  the  mother  of  one  who 
had  scouted  him  as  a  thief ! 

Still,  Mrs.  Cherbury's  manners  won  upon 
him — there  was  an  amiable  disposition 
evident,  and  she  was  attached  to  his  ward. 
He  had  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  her 
also,  having  anticipated  a  highly-starched 
fine  lady,  from  whom  her  son  had  possibly 
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inherited  his  stiffness  and  angularity.  He 
was  speedily  undeceived,  and  might  have 
softened  even  more  during  that  first  inter- 
view, if  Mary  had  not  monopolized  so  much 
of  his  attention. 

Owen  could  only  reconcile  Mary  to 
parting  with  him  by  promising  another 
visit  on  the  morrow;  and  Mary,  no  slave  to 
etiquette,  and  whose  childlike  affection 
went  beyond  all  precedents,  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  from  seeing  him  as 
far  as  the  lodge  down  the  dark  carriage 
drive. 

"  Is  he  not  my  guardian?"  was  her  asser- 
tion ;  and  it  required  Owen's  negative  also 
to  keep  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  am  growing  too 
big,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Mary  to  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury,  when  Owen  had  departed — "as  if  the 
more  I  should  grow,  the  less  I  should  love 
him  who  has  come  back  to  make  my  life 
happy.  Am  I  to  outgrow  the  child's  heart, 
Mrs.  Cherbury?" 
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"Not  for  all  the  world,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Cherbury ;  "  but  he  is  so  much 
younger  than  I  expected  to  find  him,  and 
you  are  only  seventeen,  and  must  sink  the 
child  in  the  woman.     What  will  he  think  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  it  only  depends  on  what  my 
Owen  thinks " 

"  But,  my  dear,  he  isn't  your  Owen," 
corrected  Mrs.  Cherbury;  "you  said  so 
twice  this  evening,  and  I  am  sure  the 
young  man  quite  blushed  again.  And 
what  Mr.  Owen  and  I  may  take  as  the 
impulsive  affection  of  your  warm  young 
heart,  other  people  may  put  a  very  different 
construction  upon." 

"  But  I  don't  care  for  other  people !" 

"My  dear  Mary,  be  assured  you  will 
have  to  study  them  a  little,"  said  Mrs. 
Cherbury ;  "  the  older  you  grow,  the  less 
consideration  they  will  have  for  you.  1 — I 
hope,  my  dear,  I  am  npt  paining  you,  but 
I  am  an  old  woman  who  has  seen  much  of 
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the  world,  and  I  fancy  it  is  useful  counsel  I 
am  giving  you." 

The  woman  whom  the  world  had  not 
hardened,  let  her  hand  rest  on  that  of  the 
impetuous  girl's.  In  the  school  of  life  it 
was  Mary's  first  harsh  lesson,  and  she  could 
see  how  necessary  it  was  to  learn  it,  despite 
a  strange  wish  to  rebel,  and  trust  to  her  own 
judgment.  She  had  been  the  child  Owen 
had  left  six  years  ago  that  night — it  would 
be  necessary,  maidenly,  to  evince  more 
respect  and  less  affection. 

"He  will  never  take  me  to  his  home, 
now,"  she  said,  mournfully;  "more  than 
once  to-night  he  has  implied  that." 

Mrs.  Cherbury  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
Owen  had  such  forethought,  although  she 
attempted  consolation. 

"  Well,  it  would  hardly  be  right,  my 
love,"  said  she  ;  "  but  you  must  not  consider 
that  a  sorrow.  I — I  hope  you  won't,  for 
my  sake  ?  " 

"No,  I  won't  sorrow  about  it,"  said  the 
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girl,  hastily  dashing  a  tear  or  two  from 
her  eyes ;  "I  feel  it's  right,  and  that  six 
years  brooding  upon  it  cannot  alter  the 
position.     But  he  did  promise  me  ! " 

"  He  was  younger  himself  by  six  years, 
and  you  were  only  a  child  of  eleven,"  said 
Mrs.  Cherbury  ;  "people  can't  lay  out 
their  love  like  a  plot  of  garden-ground. 
Besides,  you  are  not  going  to  be  miserable 
with  me — because  the  guardian  comes  home. 
All  the  love  that  has  grown  up  between  us 
will  not  die  away  like  that,  my  darling." 

*'  Never,  my  dear,  never ! " 

And  Mary  flung  herself  into  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury 's  arms,  and  cried  for  some  reason 
better  known  to  herself  than  to  the  world. 
And  maidens  are  incomprehensible,  and 
will  shed  tears  over  out-of-the-way  subjects, 
and  would  be  puzzled  themselves  to  tell 
what  the  tears  are  for.  True  maidenhood 
is  shy  and  impulsive,  and  full  of  the  generous 
unworldly  thoughts  belonging  to  days  past 
for   ever;  hovering  between    girlhood  and 
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womanhood,  it  flutters  vainly  against  the 
bars  which  are  as  a  screen  from  the  outer 
perils,  concerning  which  it  is  ignorant. 
They  are  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  free  flight 
and  an  open  heart ;  the  struggle  is  painful  if 
short,  and  reason  sits  down  with  a  sigh  to 
life's  "proprieties." 

And  in  one  or  two  of  the  sighs  that 
escaped  Mary  then,  and  troubled  the  faithful 
bosom  on  which  her  head  rested,  there 
escaped  also  much  of  the  free  nature  of  the 
child — much  of  its  wildness  and  excita- 
bility— and  there  remained  behind  ever  the 
loving  woman,  impulsive  still  as  was  her 
nature,  but  capable  to  take  her  part  in  the 
crowd,  and  better  able  to  think  for  herself 
and  for  others. 

One  may  dream  on  for  six  years,  and 
heed  not  how  time  flies — one  may  wake  in 
an  instant  to  a  new  life  and  its  duties. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 


MARKS    PROGRESS. 


Owen  saw  the  change  in  Mary  Chickney, 
and  was  doubtful  if  he  were  pleased  with  it 
or  not.  So  many  people  whom  he  met 
were  prone  to  disguise,  and  regulated  their 
actions  so  constantly  by  set-rules,  that  the 
warm  heart  speaking  in  every  word  and 
action  of  his  ward  had  exercised  a  strange 
charm  on  the  night  of  their  meeting. 

There  was  something  constrained  and 
diffident  about  her  from  that  day ;  he  had 
parted  with  the  child,  and  yet  from  that  day 
a  graceful  young  woman  came  ever  forth  to 
meet  him.     To  meet  him   gladly,   and  to 
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make  little  effort  to  disguise  her  joy  at  see- 
ing him ;  to  listen  to  his  words  and  set 
store  by  them ;  always  quick  to  understand 
his  lightest  wish  and  obey  it,  but  never- 
theless not  the  Mary  of  old. 

A  sister  and  ward,  with  less  exhibition  of 
love  for  him,  and  more  of  a  respect  far  too 
deep  and  reverential  to  please.  He  felt  it 
was  right,  that  the  change  was  better  for 
both  Mary  and  him ;  but  it  was  not  the 
more  pleasant.  He  knew  the  child's  heart 
had  closed — perhaps  no  longer  existed — and 
that  every  little  joy  and  trouble  would  not 
be  oifered  to  him  to  share  now.  She  would 
esteem  it  frivolous  talk,  and  the  world 
would  cast  its  shadow,  by  an  inevitable 
rule,  ever  between  them.  He  should  not 
lose  her  affection  he  felt  assured — but  he 
would  miss  her  confidence,  and  the  woman 
of  the  name  of  Cherbury  would  be  trusted 
more  than  himself 

Very  right  and  proper,  but  very  hard  to 
bear — a  necessity  that  there  was  no  fighting 
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against;  therefore  let  him  be  content,  or 
appear  so. 

During  their  second  meeting  he  spoke  of 
his  home. 

"  I  have  seen  John  Dell,  and  am  going 
to  live  with  him  again,  Mary,"  he  said  ;  "  he 
and  I  settle  down  to  our  old  positions,  just 
as  if  six  years  had  made  no  difference  be- 
tween us.  He  has  offered  me  partnership, 
and  I  am  better  able  to  accept  a  share  in 
his  work,  and  to  work  for  him.  This  is  not 
the  picture,  Mary,  you  drew  for  me  when  I 
went  away  from  England." 

"  No,  Owen,"  said  Mary  gravely ;  "it 
was  a  child's  fancy  sketch,  and  not  likely  to 
be  realized." 

"  Still  you  thought  the  guardian  would 
come  back  for  his  ward,"  said  Owen  ;  "and 
till  you  married,  I  had  fancied  your  home 
might  be  mine.  But  it  is  better  as  it  is, 
Mary.     I  hope  you  think  that  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"You  will   be  glad  to  see  me  often  at 
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Oaklands,  and  you  would  perhaps  have 
tired  of  me  and  my  little  smoke-dried  house 
in  London  after  a  time." 

"Never,  Owen — you  don't  believe  so," 
she  cried,  and  then  checked  herself  with 
some  embarrassment. 

"  Well,  we  will  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject," said  he  ;  "I  am  the  guardian  to  come 
once  or  twice  a-week  and  pay  my  stately 
visits  to  Oaklands,  keeping  a  watch  on 
everybody  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  you, 
and  dispute  my  rightful  authority.  I 
suppose  there  will  come  a  time  when  the 
ward,  growing  rebellious,  will  resist  my 
commands  ?  " 

"  No,  Owen,"  was  the  answer,  "  your  word 
will  ever  be  law  to  me.  You  will  find 
me  to  the  last  an  obedient  ward." 

"Wait  awhile:  'promises  spoken — espe- 
cially rash  ones — are  made  to  be  broken!' " 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"We  can  look  back  at  some  dead  pro- 
mises strewing  the  way  already,  Mary,"  said 
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he ;  '*  don't  let  us  make  any  fresh  ones. 
Already  you  have  a  right  to  take  wing  and 
away  from  me,  and  my  guardianship  is  but 
a  name." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !  "  cried  Mary  ;  ''  I 
shall  never  be  happy  if  I  think  you  have 
given  up  control  of  me ;  that  you  leave  me 
in  the  world  unstrengthened  by  your  coun- 
sel, perhaps  forgotten  by  yourself." 

"  Have  I  so  many  friends  that  I  can  af- 
ford to  forget  the  best  of  them  ?  " 

"Really  the  best?"  asked  Mary,  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

"  Never  a  better  one  in  all  the  world." 

"  Then  I'm  not  sorry  I've  become  a  young 
woman.'* 

It  was  the  old  frank  speaking,  at  which 
Owen  laughed,  and  Mary  coloured  a  mo- 
ment afterwards.  Why,  this  was  better  than 
working  in  Australia ;  a  place  where  he  had 
made  but  few  acquaintances  and  found  no 
friends.  This  was  real  life  opening  to  him, 
and  he  might  be  happy  therein. 
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Owen  soon  began  life  in  earnest  under 
John  Dell.  Energetic  and  clear-headed,  he 
applied  his  abilities  to  the  task  before  him, 
and  both  partners  worked  on  with  a  will. 
Dell  felt  a  weight  removed  from  his 
shoulders ;  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
find  Owen  sharing  the  business  with  him,  and 
that  six  years  knocking  about  in  a  strange 
land  had  not  been  the  worst  of  chances 
for  his  friend.  Owen  was  stern  in  his  way, 
looked  perhaps  a  little  too  gravely  at  the 
surface  of  things — even  studied  the  money 
question  a  trifle  too  closely — but  he  was  no 
longer  morbid,  and  never  talked  of  despair, 
and  solitary  futures.  Dell  knew  he  had  re- 
turned no  more  religious  than  he  had  set 
forth — that  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
power  was  enough  for  him,  and  that  suf- 
ficient for  the  day  was  the  good  thereof  as 
well  as  the  evil.  Still  he  hoped  that  a  time 
would  come  when  this  strange  young  man 
would  think  a  little  more  deeply  concerning 
matters  of  moment — after  all,  he  was  not 
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very  hard  to  move,  and  the  time  would  come 
to  work  a  change.  Till  then  he  would  not 
preach — no  man  should  ever  accuse  John 
Dell  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  ! 

Dell  had  not  wholly  fathomed  our  hero's 
character;  it  was  difficult  to  thoroughly 
comprehend.  Possibly  it  was  an  unsettled 
character,  for  in  the  midst  of  much  that 
seemed  quiet  and  methodical  and  pains- 
taking, there  flashed  out  at  times  something 
of  the  old  restlessness. 

Dell  thought  he  could  bear  to  speak 
of  the  mother  now,  and  mentioned  her 
name,  expressing  a  hope  even  that  she 
had  not  gone  wholly  back  to  the  past  life ; 
and  Owen  turned  almost  fiercely  towards 
him. 

"  My  mother  is  for  ever  dead  to  me — 
don't  thrust  the  disgrace  before  me  anew. 
I  have  done  with  it." 

"  Don't  say  you  are  still  unforgiving, 
Owen,"  answered  Dell,  reproachfully. 

"  I  bear  no  malice — if  I  were  mistaken, 
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the  fault  is  my  own,"  said  he.     "I  am  only 
anxious  to  consider  her  dead." 

"  Suppose  she  starts  forth  from  the  living 
again — what  then  ?  " 

"  She  turned  from  me — I  have  don^  with 
her!" 

"  Ah  !  you  may  think  so  ! — I  doubt  it." 

And  perhaps  Owen  doubted  also,  for 
he  made  no  attempt  to  defend  his  assertions. 
It  was  a  subject  he  was  anxious  to  consider 
ended  for  ever — let  him  forget  it,  and  live 
alone  in  the  present.  In  the  present  there 
was  much  to  do,  many  plans  to  carry  out 
— one  of  which  in  particular  the  reader  will 
be  troubled  with  in  our  next  book.  In  the 
present  he  desired  to  show  a  calm  front  in 
the  battle  of  life  ;  he  had  outlived  romance, 
and  in  the  sober  reality  around  him  he  de- 
sired to  work  and  save  money.  He  was  sav- 
ing money  for  two  ends,  neither  selfish — one 
was  for  his  ward's  dowry,  when  "  one  of  the 
Cherbury  set"  carried  her  off.  His  ward 
should  not  pass  portionless  away  from  his 
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charge,  whenever  her  turn  came  to  love  and 
be  loved. 

Every  day  he  thought  more  of  that  time 
advancing — she  was  a  beautiful,  amiable  girl, 
andnuistsoon  touch  the  heart  of  the  stranger. 
What  he  would  be  like  to  be  worthy  of  her, 
he  did  not  know — he  could  not  imagine. 
But  he  would  be  watchful,  for  Mary's  sake, 
and  no  false  colours  should  deceive  him. 
The  trying  time  was  coming  for  his  innocent 
ward  ;  sooner  or  later  it  must  be.  He  had 
spent  six  years  abroad, — during  the  only 
period  he  could  leave  her,  and  be  true  to 
the  promise  he  had  made  Mary's  mother — 
now  it  was  his  duty  to  be  watchful,  lest  the 
outposts  should  be  passed  and  he  never  the 
wiser. 

Alone  with  Mrs.  Cherbury  one  day,  he 
very  openly  asked  the  question,  as  a 
guardian's  right,  concerning  the  state  of 
Mary's  heart. 

"  I  presume  it  to  be  untouched  yet,"  he 
said  lightly,  "  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  is 
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an  age  when  love  may  affect  the  heart  and 
head  of  a  girl — you  as  her  friend  must  have 
had  opportunities  of  observation." 

"  Good  gracious,  our  Mary !"  said  Mrs. 
Cherbury ;  "  why,  she  was  only  a  child  six 
months — three  months  ago.  She  has  never 
thought  of  a  sweetheart  in  her  life  yet,  I'm 
sure.  Time  enough,  Mr.  Owen,  for  a 
fussy  state  of  existence.  You  don't  wish 
her  to  marry  early,  I  hope  ?" 

"Why  should  I?" 

"  Because  you're  so  very  quick  with  your 
suspicions  that  her  affections  may  be  en- 
gaged," replied  Mrs.  Cherbury;  "and  it's 
seldom  your  sex  take  so  much  interest.  It's 
the  mother  and  female  friends — never  the 
father,  and  brothers,  and  guardians." 

"  I  am  an  exception  to  the  rule^  then — 
Mary's  4ove-affairs'  will  be  a  subject  of 
paramount  interest  to  me,"  said  Owen. 

"I  don't  say  you're  in  the  wrong,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Cherbury,  "but  it's  a  little  re- 
markable, or  else   I  haven't  been  used  to 
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seeing  the  masculine  gender  quite  so 
fidgety.  My  poor  husband  never  took, 
notice  of  anything,  even  when  it  was  quite 
plain  and  unmistakable,  and  my  lad  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  see  that  Mr.  Glindon 
was  falling  in  love  w^ith  Miss  Dell." 

Owen  thought  that  was  plain  enough  to 
be  seen,  at  least,  but  he  was  not  talking  of 
Mr.  Glindon  and  his  wife.  They  did  not 
belong  to  the  present — they  were  living  in 
the  country,  and  had  vanished  away  from 
his  sphere.  Owen  wished  to  speak  only  of 
his  ward,  for  he  was  anxious  concerning 
her. 

Mrs.  Cherbury  should  have  set  his  doubts 
at  rest,  but  still  his  anxiety  did  not  seem  to 
abate — he  knew  in  his  heart  that  it  was  in- 
creasing. Calm  and  matter-of-fact  as  he 
might  appear,  there  was  little  doubt  of 
Mary  perplexing  him — every  day  he  became 
more  watchful  and  solicitous.  Things  that 
did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  her 
future  happiness  even  began  to  disturb  him. 
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A  letter  from  Isaac  Cherbury  that  arrived 
when  he  was  at  Oaklands  set  him  thinking 
very  much. 

It  was  a  brief  letter,  as  Mrs.  Cherbury 
might  have  anticipated,  but  it  contained 
important  tidings,  and  carried  the  good 
lady  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  excitement. 

Isaac  Cherbury 's  head  was  no  better, 
possibly  worse — a  physician  had  recom- 
mended his  native  air — he  thought  he 
should  return  home,  and  he  was  her  affec- 
tionate son,  Isaac  Cherbury. 

"  He'll  be  glad  to  have  his  old  mother 
nursing  him!"  cried  Mrs.  Cherbury;  "oh! 
dear,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world  then — Isaac  and  Mary." 

Owen  objected  to  this  coupling  of  their 
names — he  did  not  know  why — it  was  sheer 
accident,  but  it  made  him  secretly  angry. 
Mr.  Cherbury  might  never  return,  and  if  he 
did  it  was  not  any  business  of  Owen's,  and 
could  influence  Mary's  life  but  little— Owen's 
not  at  all.     He  and  his  ward  would  meet  as 
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often,  if  in  a  different  place — for  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  should  face  Mr.  Cherbury, 
a  man  who  had  humbled  him,  and  who 
knew  the  secret  of  his  early  life. 

When  a  second  letter  arrived,  inform  in «: 
Mrs.  Cherbury  that  her  son  had  really  re- 
solved to  return,  Owen  took  a  bold  step.  His 
was  a  straightforward  nature,  at  least,  and 
his  quick  eye  saw  the  embarrassments  that 
might  eventually  arise.  He  would  be  first 
with  that  avowal  of  his  antecedents,  which 
possibly  Mr.  Isaac  Cherbury  might  think 
it  his  business  to  communicate.  Older 
as  he  had  grown,  with  more  faith  in  the 
world's  judgment  of  a  man  who  had  worked 
upwards  like  himself,  he  felt  his  voice  falter 
and  his  cheeks  redden  with  the  avowal. 
But  it  was  necessary,  and  he  made  it. 

"  Your  son  returns  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  ?  " 

"  Thank  God ! — yes,  sir,"  answered  the 
mother. 

*' It  will  possibly  make  some  little  difference 
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in  my  visits  to  my  ward,"  said  he ;  "I  shall 
see  her  at  the  lodge — take  her  for  a  stroll 
in  the  green  lanes  once  or  twice  a-week,  but 
probably  my  visits  here  will  cease  with 
your  son's  return." 

"My  son  is  the  quietest  of  men,"  said 
Mrs.  Cherbury ;   "  I  am  sure " 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  care  to  have 
me  as  a  guest  at  his  mother's  house — that  I 
shall  not  care  to  face  him." 

"  Owen,"  exclaimed  Mary,  turning  pale, 
*' what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Mrs.  Cherbury  sat  open-mouthed  and 
very  much  amazed,  waiting  for  Owen's  ex- 
planation. 

"Years  ago  I  was  in  your  husband's 
service,  Mrs.  Cherbury,  then  in  your  son's. 
Years  before  that,  a  poor  boy,  with  no  moral 
counsellers,  and  not  a  single  teacher  to  tell 
me  right  from  wrong,  I  stole  for  bread, 
and  the  law  called  me  thief,  and  locked  me 
up.  Rescued  from  evil  by  Mary's  mother 
here,  supported  by  John  Dell  in  my  efforts 
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to  escape  tlie  dark  life  in  which  I  might 
have  sunk  for  ever,  I  worked  upwards,  and 
entered,  as  I  have  said,  your  husband's 
service.  The  past  life  was  a  disgrace  to 
me,  and  I  kept  it  a  secret,  believing  it 
known  but  to  one  man  upon  earth — it  was 
a  slur  on  my  good  name,  and  of  my  good 
name  I  was  proud.  Your  son  gave  me  my 
first  check,  and  cast  me  back,  as  I  thought, 
to  the  old  disgrace ;  he  discovered  my 
secret,  and  became  ungenerous  and  suspi- 
cious.   Judge  if  I  can  meet  that  man  again?" 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Cherbury ; 
'*  but  you  must  have  mistaken  my  son,  if 
you  thought  he  would  despise  any  such 
efforts  as  yours.  He  is  a  silent  and  reserved 
man — perhaps  a  suspicious  one — but  he 
never  despised  a  worthy  motive,  or  an 
honest  effort,  I  am  sure." 

"  There  was  not  much  explanation  of  his 
motives  or  of  mine — I  relinquished  his  ser- 
vice, and  he  filled  my  place  with  a  man  whose 
character  would  bear  an  acuter  test.     I  am 
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not  blaming  him,  madam — I  am  inclined  to 
think  now  he  was  right,  knowing  how  few 
true  reformations  there  are — but  I  cannot 
face  him  in  this  house." 

"  Well,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
of  this  when  Isaac  returns,"  said  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury,  anxious  to  dismiss  a  painful  subject, 
and  perhaps  seeing  a  way  to  reconcile 
matters  that  appeared  insurmountable  to 
Owen ;  "  you  will  not  turn  from  us,  or 
desert  Mary  here,  because  my  son  has 
wounded  your  feelings,  1  am  sure." 

"  Are  you  not  both  alarmed  at  me  ?" 
said  Owen,  feeling  wondrously  relieved  now 
the  revelation  was  made. 

''  I  am  proud  of  a  friend  who  has  fought 
upwards  so  bravely,"  said  Mrs.  Cherbury. 

"  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Owen,  turn- 
ing somewhat  nervously  for  his  answer  to 
Mary,  who  sat  still  pale  and  silent. 

"  You  have  understood  what  is  right 
from  a  child,  too,  Mary — can  you  under- 
stand me  ?" 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  My  dear  guardian,"  burst  forth  Mary, 
in  an  excited  manner,  "  am  I  old  enough 
to  understand  all  your  perseverance,  to 
guess  why  you  have  always  been  so  kind, 
and  gentle,  and  faithful  to  me,  for  the  sake 
of  the  mother  who  left  me  so  young  to  your 
guidance  ?  Will  you  think  that  I  love  you 
the  better  for  it?" 

"  I  will  think  you  the  best  little  woman 
in  the  world,  having  faith  and  charity  to  all 
men  !"  he  cried. 

He  thought  of  Mary's  father  at  that 
moment,  and  whether  he  and  Tarby  had 
been  right  in  their  narrow  judgment  to 
keep  the  secret  of  her  parentage  a  mystery. 
Here  was  a  love  that  would  forgive  every- 
thing, and  Tarby  was  entitled  to  it — a  love 
to  endure  and  grow  strong.  And  yet  it 
was  Tarby 's  wish  that  that  pure-minded, 
sensitive  girl  should  not  be  stung  with  the 
knowledge  of  crime,  taking  a  share  of  her 
father  s  punishment,  and  exposing  herself  to 
a  verdict  from  society  that  would  be  one- 
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sided  and  unfair.  Society  has  no  time  to 
look  to  the  fitness  of  things;  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  under-current,  and  the  value 
of  the  straws  that  float  to  the  surface — it 
judges,  and  condemns,  and  passes  on. 
Society  would  say  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  man  who  had  been  transported  for  man- 
slaughter— perhaps  Tarby  was  right,  and  it 
was  better  that  the  curtain  should  hang 
ever  between  father  and  daughter.  It 
was  the  father's  wish  at  least,  and  he  had 
no  rio^ht  to  interfere.  Owen  went  more 
often  to  see  his  ward  after  that  day ;  when 
Mr.  Cherbury  returned,  he  was  certain 
there  would  be  an  inconvenience  attached 
to  his  visits  to  Oaklands.  Mr.  Cherbury 
might  be  sorry  for  his  own  part  in  the  past 
— it  was  just  possible — but  he  had  no  liking 
for  the  man — he  never  should  have.  He 
would  go  more  often  to  Oaklands  now,  and 
less  when  the  family  circle  had  increased — 
thus  striking  a  balance  between  his  love  and 
his   pride.      It  was    Owen's   argument    or 
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excuse  for  his  frequent  visits — he  did  not 
appear  to  want  an  excuse,  and  yet  he  often 
made  one  to  his  wondering  ward. 

The  summer  had  come  when  Mr.  Isaac 
Cherbury  returned.  Owen  had  received 
no  information  of  his  arrival,  and  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room  where  Mrs. 
Cherbury  and  her  son  awaited  him.  He 
paused  on  the  threshold  irresolutely — the 
remembrance  of  his  last  meeting  with  the 
man  stole  across  him,  and  aroused  his  pride. 

"  Mr.  Owen,"  said  Mrs.  Cherbury,  "  my 
son  has  been  anxiously  waiting  to  see  you." 

"Indeed!" 

Mr.  Cherbury  rose  and  advanced  to 
Owen  with  an  extended  hand. 

"Mr.  Owen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I 
hope  the  past  is  forgotten?" 

He  said  it  in  his  usual  heavy  manner, 
as  though  he  had  been  rehearsing  his 
speech  beforehand,  but  the  grasp  of  his 
hand  was  a  friendly  one,  and  the  face 
seemed  to  mean  what  its  owner  asserted. 
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''  Quite  forgotten,"  answered  Owen  im- 
mediately. 

"I  was  hasty  and  unwell  —  I  had 
missed " 

"  Quite  forgotten,  sir,"  repeated  Owen, 
with  some  sharpness. 

"  Ah,  you  are  right,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  best 
to  drop  the  subject.  I  am  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  my  head  aches  more  than  it 
used.  A  constant  and  insufferable  head- 
ache, Mr.  Owen." 

"A  bad  complaint,"  was  the  dry  re- 
joinder. 

"  I  have  tried  travel  and  the  excitement 
belonging  thereto — I  come  back  to  the 
Surrey  hills." 

"  You  will  find  no  better  air." 

"No,  I  think  not.  Mrs.  Cherbury,  do 
you  mind  talking  to  Mr.  Owen  now  ? — my 
temples  are  going  it  like  mad ! " 

And,  with  half-shut  eyes,  this  hypo- 
chondriacal gentleman  betook  himself  to  his 
arm-chair,    and    relapsed    into    his    usual 
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"  statuesqueness,"  looking  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  stony  than  his  wont.  Owen  fancied 
six  years  had  not  altered  him  or  his  ways 
much,  and  he  wondered  within  himself 
why  Mrs.  Cherbury  should  testify  so  much 
delight  at  his  return.  What  was  there  to 
love,  admire,  esteem  in  the  man,  full  of  his 
own  complaints,  and  ever  shut  up  in  him- 
self. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  Owen 
thought  he  had  been  asleep  an  hour  or  two, 
Mr.  Cherbury  suddenly  said, 

"  How's  John  Dell  getting  on  ?  " 

"Very  well,  sir — I  am  his  partner  in 
business,"  Owen  added,  with  pardonable 
pride. 

"Ah,  you  will  both  succeed.  The  old 
business,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  John  Dell  well?" 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you." 

"A  desperate  man  when  he  gets  in  a 
passion,"  said  Isaac,  with  a  shudder.    "  Mrs. 
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Cherbury,  isn't  it  time  to  take  that  medi- 
cine ?" 

"  Another  half-hour,  my  dear." 

"  Very  well — don't  forget." 

And  Mr.  Cherbury  subsided  again,  to 
arouse  himself  for  a  moment  before  Owen's 
departure. 

"You  will  come  here  just  the  same  to  see 
your  ward  ?"  he  asked  a  little  anxiously. 

Owen  hesitated. 

"  I  ask  it  as  a  favour." 

Owen  bowed,  and  then,  perplexed  with 
Mr.  Cherbury 's  eccentricities,  left  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Mary  went  with  him  to  the  hall,  and  said, 

"  You  will  come,  Owen  ?" 

"  I  will  come  to  Ansted." 

"Not  to  Oaklands?"  said  Mary— "oh, 
Owen,  you  don't  bear  malice  in  your  heart 
against  your  old  master  ?" 

"  No — but  it  is  unpleasant  to  face  him." 

"But  it  will  make  Mrs.  Cherbury  un- 
happy, I  am  sure." 
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"  And  she  has  been  a  good  friend  to  my 
ward.     Well,  I'll  come." 

The  following  week  Owen,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  Mr.  Cherbury  looking  ten 
years  younger.  Half  the  lines  in  the  face 
appeared  to  have  been  ironed  out,  and  there 
was  quite  a  smile  in  their  place  as  Owen 
entered  the  room.  Mary  had  been  playing 
the  piano,  but  she  quickly  left  the  music- 
stool  to  give  him  welcome.  Mr.  Cherbury 
had  risen,  too,  and  was  the  first  to  shake 
hands  with  him. 

^'  Your  ward  has  been  trying  an  ex- 
periment on  my  nervous  headache,  Mr. 
Owen,"  he  said,  "and  I  think  she  has 
succeeded.  Mozart  before  medicine,  after 
all!" 

"  I  told  him  seven  years  ago  he  gave  way 
too  much,  and  only  wanted  rousing,"  said 
Mrs.  Cherbury. 

"  If  Mr.  Owen  will  excuse  me,  1  should 
like  to  hear  the  fourth  part  of  the  sym- 
phony," said  Mr.  Cherbury. 
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"Don't  try  your  head  too  much,  dear," 
said  his  mother. 

"  I  don't  mean,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

Owen  was  led  to  study  Mr.  Cherbury 
more  intently  that  evening.  There  was 
certainly  a  great  improvement  in  his  manner 
as  well  as  his  looks — he  had  emerged  from 
himself,  and  was  certainly  more  pleasant 
company.  He  would  have  detained  Mary 
at  the  piano  all  the  evening  if  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury  had  not  interposed;  and  when  the 
piano  was  closed  he  joined  more  freely 
in  the  general  topics  of  conversation 
than  his  mother  had  known  him  for 
years. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  hipped  him  to 
death,  Mr.  Owen,"  said  his  mother  to  our 
hero;  "1  humoured  the  crotchets  on  his  head 
and  his  nerves,  and  it  was  only  rousing  he 
wanted.  Six  years  travelling  about  the 
world  worked  no  change — one  week  with 
my  light-hearted  protegee^  and  he's  almost 
the  son   of    the  very  old  times.     What  a 
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charm  there  is  in  youth  to  take  the  fussi- 
ness  out  of  us  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Owen,  drily. 

Mrs.  Cherbury  rambled  on,  and  Owen,  fixed 
on  the  sofa  beside  her,  listened  very  atten- 
tively, and  watched  Mr.  Cherbury's  eyes, 
and  thought  they  turned  a  little  too  often 
in  the  direction  of  his  ward.  Mr.  Cherbury 
might  require  rousing,  but  he  objected  to 
his  ward  making  the  experiment ;  an  unac- 
countable objection,  but  none  the  less  strong. 
Better,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  man  to  have 
kept  his  headache  all  his  life  than  be  indebted 
to  Mary  Chickney  for  its  lighter  sensations. 
He  did  not  begrudge  his  ward  her  light  heart 
and  her  flow  of  spirits ;  he  only  envied  their 
effect  on  Mr.  Cherbury.  And  there  was 
something  in  Mrs.  Cherbury  he  objected 
to,  also ;  she  was  too  full  of  her  son,  too  so- 
licitous to  intrude  him  upon  Owen's  at- 
tention; trumpeting  his  virtues,  and  looking 
askance  out  of  her  eyes  to  note  their  effect 
upon  Owen. 
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"How  do  you  like  Mr.  Cherbury,  Mary?" 
Owen  said  in  a  low  tone,  when  he  had  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  mother  to  the  side 
of  his  ward. 

"  Oh,  better  every  day.*' 

Owen  did  not  relish  the  answer,  but  he 
made  no  reply. 

"  He  was  very  dull  and  grave  at  first — 
like  a  ghost,  Owen,"  said  Mary,  "  but  the 
last  few  days  have  made  a  great  alteration 
in  him.  He  has  taken  off  the  mask  of 
stolidity,  and  changed  into  quite  a  well- 
bred  conversational  gentleman.  A  little 
too  matter-of-fact,  perhaps,  like  my  grave 
gardy,  when  a  business  fit's  on  him." 

"When  is  that?" 

"  Oh !  not  very  often  at  Oaklands,"  re- 
plied Mary;  "but  I  fancied  he  was  dreaming 
of  the  accounts  when  Mrs.  Cherbury  was 
talking  to  him — am  I  right  ?  " 

"  No,  Mary — I  was  thinking  of  you." 

"Of  me?" 

"  That  is  of  your  future — of  one  or  two 
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things  presently  to  be  discussed  between 
you  and  me.  How  old  is  this  restored- 
from-the-dead  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Cherbury,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  His  mother  was  talking  of  his  age  to- 
day— only  fifty,  Owen." 

"  Ah  !  quite  a  youth  ! "  said  Owen,  satiri- 
cally. 

But  Mary  did  not  understand  satire,  and 
looked  at  Owen  for  an  explanation. 

"  Don't  you  like  Mr.  Cherbury  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

"  Not  much — if  the  truth  must  be  told," 
said  he;  "why  should  any  affection  for  him 
be  anticipated  from  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  is  anticipated,"  said 
Mary;  "but  he  is  the  son  of  a  kind 
friend  of  your  ward's." 

"I  shall  become  used  to  him  in  time," 
answered  Owen. 

"You  would  like  him  if  you  saw  him 
more  frequently,"  said  Mary ;  "he   really 
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has  changed  so  for  the  better.  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury  says  I  am  the  good  genius  of  the 
family,  and  bring  a  blessing  to  each  of  its 
members ;  and  if  I  can  make  him  more  of 
the  son  and  less  of  the  stoic,  I  shall  have 
done  some  little  good  in  my  time." 

Owen  did  not  seem  elated  at  the  pros- 
pect ;  on  the  contrary,  went  away  with  so 
stern  an  expression  of  countenance,  that 
Mary  teased  herself  with  the  fear  that  in 
some  manner  or  other  she  had  unwittingly 
offended  him.  And  that  stern  expression 
which  had  alarmed  Mary,  Owen  took  back 
to  London,  and  kept  for  three  or  four  days, 
as  much  to  the  perplexity  of  his  partner  as 
it  had  been  to  Mary  Chickney.  Owen  was 
a  faithful  guardian,  and  the  importance  of 
his  charge  began  to  weigh  upon  him.  She 
was  young  and  impressionable,  saw  little 
society,  and  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Cherbury — what  a  strange  end  to  a 
story  if  that  man  before  all  others  should 
be  accepted  of  Mary  for  a  husband !     Inci- 
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dents  as  strange  happened  every  day — men 
of  fifty  took  as  incomprehensible  steps; 
girls  as  young  chose  suitors  as  old,  and 
lived  happily  with  them — life  in  the  world 
was  so  different  to  life  in  books.  He  prayed 
it  might  not  be — that  he  might  never  be 
asked  to  give  his  consent  to  such  an  union ; 
he  grew  miserable  and  dull  about  it,  then 
excited.  So  fair,  so  young,  so  loveable  a 
girl  was  not  fit  for  the  man  who  had  out- 
lived youth,  and  should  be  beyond  the  pale 
of  youth's  sympathy.     He  must  stop  it ! 

"Stop  what?"  said  Dell. 

Owen  had  given  voice  to  his  last  thoughts, 
and  Dell  looked  up  from  his  account-books 
at  his  junior  partner.  Owen  hesitated  but 
for  a  moment.  Why  should  he  not  trust 
this  old  friend  ? 

"  Stop  Isaac  Cherbury  falling  in  love 
with  my  ward." 

"Eh!" 

John  Dell  pushed  away  his  books  and 
leaned  over  the  desk  full  of  interest. 
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"  Just  say  that  again,"  said  he. 

Owen  repeated  his  assertion,  adding 
thereto,  "And  I'll  stop  it.  Youth  and 
age  mated  together  have  an  up-hill  fight 
for  happiness.  Mary's  path  shall  be  smooth, 
if  it  lies  in  my  power." 

"Who  told  you  this?" 

"No  one." 

"  All  fancy,  Owen — it's  impossible." 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  in  the  right." 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  something  ?  " 

"  Go  on." 

"  You're  falling  in  love  with  your  own 
ward.  Always  the  case  with  young  guard- 
ians, and  serve  'em  right." 

"  I  in  love — and  with  Mary!  Dell,  don't 
aggravate  me." 

"  I  have  done." 

"  But  haven't  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  Cherbury  ?  " 

"  A  man  not  to  be  trusted." 

Dell  was  poring  over  his  books  again  and 
did  not  notice  Owen's  start. 
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"The  worst  that  could  happen  to  your 
ward  would  be  her  marriage  to  Isaac  Cher- 
bury— that's  all." 

"But—" 

"  But  that's  all,  Owen  —  don't  you  see 
I'm  busy  ?  "  he  added,  a  little  peevishly. 

Owen  had  only  gained  fresh  food  for 
thought  by  asking  John  Dell's  advice ; 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  learned  from 
it — that  Dell's  opinion  of  such  a  match 
was  similar  to  his  own.  Not  that  his  part- 
ner's opinion  was  always  worth  a  great 
deal — to  wit,  his  ridiculous  assertion,  that 
he  was  falling  in  love  with  his  own  ward. 
He  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  of  seventeen ! 
— why,  was  he  not  going  on  for  thirty 
years  of  age  ?  She  was  only  a  child  still, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  who  had 
seen  sorrow.  What  was  there  in  her  to 
please  him,  or  in  him  to  draw  her  towards 
his  sternness  and  coldness?  They  might 
make  a  happy  couple,  but  Mary  was  not  for 
him.     She  did  not  love  him — never  would 
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love  him.  There  was  no  confusion  in  her 
manner  towards  him — a  sister  could  not  be 
more  frank  and  confiding.  Still,  she  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  Cherbury,  or  talked  into 
accepting  him  by  the  mother.  He  could 
make  her  more  happy  than  the  retired  mer- 
chant; for  he  understood  her  nature,  and 
his  heart  had  not  quite  withered  within 
him.  She  would  be  happier  with  him, 
too — he  knew  that,  he  was  sure  of  that — • 
they  were  old  friends.  When  a  boy,  he  had 
held  her  in  his  arms  a  baby.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  diiFerent  life  it  would  be  for  him  and 
her ;  surely  a  brighter  one,  for  his  heart  beat 
at  the  thought,  and  his  eyes  swam  till  the 
picture  before  him  became  blurred  and  in- 
distinct. 

He  was  in  the  railway  train  and  making 
for  Ansted  that  afternoon.  He  was  at  Oak- 
lands  long  before  sundown.  He  must  study 
this  Mr.  Cherbury,  who  might  rob  him  of 
his  ward,  playing  the  thief  in  his  turn.  The 
change  in  his  late  employer  was  still  pro- 
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gressing ;  five  more  years  off  the  man's  age, 
and  his  "  confounded  head,"  in  a  figurative 
sense,  entirely  thrown  aside.  No  mistake  in 
the  man's  motives  either ;  all  clear  as  noon- 
day to  every  one  but  Mary  Chickney. 
Fifty-nine  years  or  more  a  bachelor,  and  now 
his  withered,  tough,  old  heart  pierced  by  the 
arrow — evidence  of  that  in  his  attention  to 
Mary,  in  his  desire  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Owen,  in  the  change  in  everything 
about  him,  even  to  his  past  inflexible  bell- 
metal  voice. 

"  Mr.  Owen,  you  should  be  proud  of  your 
ward,"  he  said  that  night. 

"  Why?  "  was  the  quiet  response. 

^'  She  has  the  priceless  gift  of  bringing 
sunshine  to  a  house — to  a  man's  heart,"  he 
said,  enthusiastically. 

Quite  gone,  thought  Owen,  and  drifting 
into  romance.  What  an  old  ass,  to  be 
sure  ! 

"  Well,  I  am  proud  of  her,"  answered 
Owen. 
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"  Doubtless." 

Mr.  Cherbury  seemed  inclined  to  add  a 
little  more ;  but  his  natural  taciturnity  got 
the  better  of  him.  Fortunately  too;  for 
Owen  was  inclined  to  acerbity  that  evening, 
and  might  have  answered  more  sharply  than 
courtesy  warranted.  Mr.  Cherbury  walked 
slowly  away  across  the  lawn — the  short  dia- 
logue had  taken  place  on  the  grass-plot — and 
left  Owen  to  his  own  thoughts  concernino: 
him. 

The  man  was  in  love,  no  doubt  of  it^ 
thought  Owen ;  he  would  be  frivolous  and 
drivelling  soon,  like  all  old  men  inspired  or 
touched  by  the  tender  passion.  He  would 
be  more  ridiculous,  then,  and  less  likely  to 
impress  his  ward.  There  was  something  in 
that  new  gravity  of  his,  so  different  from 
his  ancient  *'  lumpishness,"  that  probably 
interested  Mary,  and  encouraged  her  in  her 
good  work  of  making  a  different  man  of 
Isaac  Cherbury.  Wait  till  he  made  a  fool 
of  himself  by  becoming  sentimental  1 
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Mary  was  talking  to  Mr.  Cherbury  at  that 
instant — she  was  looking  up  at  him,  and 
saying  a  few  laughing  words — and  the  face 
of  Isaac  Cherbury  changed  and  softened 
wondrously,  whilst  she  addressed  him. 

"  Curse  him  if  he  step  before  me,  and 
take  her  away  too,"  muttered  Owen;  and  the 
shadow  of  the  curse  was  on  his  face  when 
Mary  came  lightly  towards  him. 

"Why,  Owen,  dull  again  to-night?" 

"  As  you  see." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"J.  business  fit^''  he  answered,  sullenly. 

*'  Did  I  offend  you,  gardy,  by  talking  of 
your  business  fits  the  other  night  ?  Oh  I 
how  altered  you  are,  to  take  offence  at  such 
trifles!" 

"  I  do  not  take  offence  readily — is  it 
likely,  Mary,  that  with  you  I  should  be  the 
first  to  feel  offended  ?  But — but,  ward, 
sister,  Mary — I  am  unhappy." 

Mary's  hands  were  on  his  arm  at  once — 
she  had  not  lost  her  interest  in  him,  or  in 
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his  words  yet,  and  the  look  of  excitement 
in  her  face  made  his  heart  thrill. 

"Will  you  walk  with  me  a  little  way, 
Mary?" 

"  Into  the  park  ?" 

"  Anywhere." 

''And  you  will  not  keep  your  secrets 
from  me,  then  ?  You  will  tell  me  what 
makes  you  unhappy  ?" 

"  Yes — every  word." 

They  were  in  the  park  five  minutes  hence 
— all  the  way  thither,  down  the  green 
slopes,  whence  the  deers  scampered  at 
their  approach,  Owen  was  silent.  Under 
the  first  green  boughs  of  the  great  elms  he 
stopped,  and  held  both  hands  towards  her, 
and  she,  looking  straight  into  his  searching 
eyes,  placed  her  hands  within  his  own. 

"  Mary,  my  secret — such  as  it  is — con- 
cerns you." 

"  Concerns  me — it  is  not  I  who  make  you 
unhappy  ?" 

"  Ah  I  but  it  is." 
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"  I  am  so  sorry,"  and  Mary's  lips 
quivered. 

"  I  am  unhappy  lest  Mr.  Cherbury  should 
ask  you  to  be  his  wife.  There  is  a  great 
change  in  him,  and  you  are  the  cause ;  Mrs. 
Cherbury's  heart  is  in  her  son's  and  your 
happiness.  Is  there  anything  more  natural 
than  her  desire  to  see  you  man  and  wife  ? — 
anything  more  likely  than  it  should  strike 
that  man  what  a  golden  after -time  his  life 
would  be  with  you  ?  So,  Mary,  I  am  un- 
happy about  you." 

She  could  feel  his  hands  tremble  as  they 
clasped  her  own.  Her  own  heart  was  beat- 
ing strangely,  and  for  the  first  time  in  life 
she  could  not  meet  his  gaze. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Owen." 

"If  he  asked  you,  would  you  marry  h'm?" 

"No." 

"  It  might  be  the  wish  of  her  whose  love 
you  have  won — a  wish  pressed  urgently  for 
her  son's  sake ;  it  would  be  in  the  eyes  of 
society  a  good  match." 
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^' Owen,  would  you  wish  it?"  she  asked, 
suddenly. 

"  Not  for  all  the  world." 

"  I  am  your  ward — ever  dutiful  and 
obedient,  Owen,  in  remembrance  of  that 
love  which  has  a  claim  before  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury's,  before  the  whole  world,  my  guardian. 
If  I  loved  him — which  I  do  not,  which  I 
never  can — it  would  depend,  upon  your 
answer." 

"  I  say,  for  once  and  ever — No." 

"Then  you  will  not  distrust  me  any 
more,  Owen?" 

"  I  said  I  was  unhappy,  Mary — I  never 
spoke  of  distrust.  I  fear,  too,  I  am  grow- 
ing a  jealous  guardian,  whose  dark  looks 
will  scare  every  lover  away.  Can  you  bear 
with  me  till  you  are  one-and-twenty  ?" 

"  Till  I  am  old  and  grey." 

"  Ever  obedient,  Mary — never  repining 
at  my  will  ?" 

"I  think  not." 

"Then   let    my    guardianship    cease — I 
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resign  it.  And  let  a  new  right  to  protect 
you  be  earnestly  .  sought  —  let  the  lover 
take  the  place  of  the  guardian,  and  the 
affianced  wife  that  of  the  ward.  Mary,  I 
love  you ! " 

"  Oh !  Owen." 

She  tried  to  release  her  hands  from  his, 
then,  but  he  held  them  firmer  in  his  own. 
She  was  trembling  like  a  leaf  in  his  grasp, 
and  the  tears  were  welling  from  the  dark, 
downcast  eyes. 

"  This  is  a  strange  wooing — forgive  me  if 
I  pain  you.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  love  me 
now,  Mary — the  guardian  changes  too  sud- 
denly to  expect  it.  Take  a  year  to  consider 
if  my  grim  self  be  worth  the  living  for,  if 
my  life  be  worth  the  brightening  by  your 
presence ;  and  at  any  time  within  it,  if  your 
heart  fail  you,  say,  ^  Owen,  give  up  all 
thought  of  me,  it  is  best,'  and  I  will  resign 
you,  and  trouble  you  never  more  by  a 
word." 

"  Owen,  you  love  me  ?" 
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"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  Mary." 

"  I  am  not  too  young  for  you — you,  you 
could  bear  with  all  my  childish  ways  ?" 

"  They  would  lighten  my  toil,  and  add  to 
my  love." 

"  Then — then,  Owen,  I  will  be  your  wife 
when  the  year  closes;  a  year  for  you  as 
well  as  for  me,  lest  this  be  an  impulse  that 
carries  you  beyond  your  intentions.  Oh  I 
Owen,  is  it  unmaidenly  to  say  that — that 
this  has  been  a  hope,  a  dream  of  mine  so 
long  ?" 

"  My  dear  girl — my  own  Mary  I" 

^'  Didn't  I  say  you  were  to  come  back 
from  Australia  to  marry  me?"  she  said,  shyly. 

'^  A  child's  dream,  that  comes  true,  Mary, 
in  the  future." 

"Ay,  God  willing." 

It  was  said  hopefully,  but  it  sounded  like 
a  doubt  in  his  ears  till  he  pressed  her  in  his 
strong  arms  to  his  breast,  and  then  hope 
came  back,  and  far  away  in  the  future  the 
bright  life  seemed  awaiting  him. 
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He  thought  so,  but  his  heart  was  making 
wild  leaps,  and  in  his  reason  there  was  no 
calmness  that  night.  He  was  madly  happy. 
It  was  the  first  deep  draught  of  happiness — 
true  and  pure — he  had  snatched  at  in  his 
life.  To  find  that  he  was  loved  for  himself, 
that  the  fair  girl  by  his  side  had  no  fear  of 
the  future.  The  bright  life  awaited  him, 
he  thought — beyond  in  the  sunshine  it 
lay,  with  only  twelve  months  intervening. 
What  were  twelve  months  to  him,  who 
would  see  her  almost  every  day  ? — who 
every  day  would  love  her  more  deeply  and 
truly !  They  were  engaged,  and  in  a  year 
they  would  be  married.  His  best  life 
would  date  from  the  day  their  hands  and 
hearts  were  united. 

Both  were  young,  and  to  the  young  is 
ever  given  such  dazzling  visions,  where  the 
heart  knows  no  sorrow.  To  Owen  s  mind 
all  the  great  trials  of  life  had  gone  by — as  if 
trials  ended,  like  a  comedy,  when  the  lovers, 
hands  were  linked  together.     The  sun  was 
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bright  on  his  path,  and  he  looked  not  for 
the  shadows ;  standing  on  the  rock,  the 
murmurs  of  the  last  storm  sounded  faintly 
— the  storm  which  might  break  over  him, 
and  end  all.  Drifting  towards  him  were 
the  figures  that  he  deemed  he  had  thrust 
back,  or  that  had  vanished  away  of  their 
free  will — slowly,  surely  onwards  to  one 
end ;  to  one  trial  that  might  make  him,  or 
dash  the  cup  from  his  lip. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Owen's    help." 


In  the  heart  of  Lambeth,  amidst  that 
labyrinth  of  streets  threaded  once  by  John 
Dell  and  Owen  in  search  of  a  lost  woman, 
there  opened  suddenly  a  refuge  for  the  poor 
and  houseless.  There  was  no  parade  in  its 
opening ;  there  was  not  even  a  single  voice 
at  the  doors  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  wanderers — it  was  left  to  work  its  own 
way  in  the  world.  Two  words  were  written 
over  the  door,  and  they  told  their  story  to 
those  who  could  read,  who  repeated  it  to 
those  who  could  not ;  and  so  the  good  news 
went   abroad   to   the    starvelings.       "  The 
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Help"  it  was  called  by  its  founder;  "  Owen's 
Help"  by  those  who  sought  shelter  therein, 
and  were  grateful  to  the  charitable  hand 
which  had  pointed  the  way.  A  quiet,  unob- 
trusive institution,  that  one  might  pass  a 
dozen  times;  merely  a  few  of  the  small 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood  knocked  into 
one,  and  communicating  with  what  had  for- 
merly been  a  carriage-breaker's  shed,  but 
which  was  now  a  dormitory — large,  well- 
ventilated,  and  containing  a  number  of 
mattresses.  It  was  a  place  where  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  of  the  comer — his  warrant 
was  the  rags  that  hung  round  him ;  his 
claim  for  shelter  was  the  pinched  white  face, 
or  hers  the  skeleton  baby  in  her  arms.  A 
bread  supper,  a  rest  till  the  morning,  a  poor 
breakfast,  were  offered — things  not  to  tempt 
the  indolent  to  take  advantage  of  charity, 
but  were  none  the  less  god-sends  to  the 
outcasts.  Thither  went  the  old  and  the 
young ;  the  ghosts  of  the  better  days ;  the 
offscourings  of  that  which  had  always  been 
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vile ;  the  thoroughly  bad,  who  would  ever 
oust  honest  poverty  from  its  claim  ;  the 
weak,  fighting  still  to  be  good,  and  to  whom 
one  night's  shelter  from  the  streets  might  be 
one  more  screen  from  temptation.  In  the 
midst  might  be  even  the  pride  that  turned 
from  the  workhouse  as  a  disgrace — "  that 
had  lived  its  forty  years  in  the  parish  and 
paid  its  poor-rates  in  its  time,  and  had 
never  once  asked  relief,  sirs,"  and  the 
despair  which  the  workhouse  porter  had 
turned  away  and  slammed  the  gates  against. 
"  Owen's  Help"  was  open  to  all,  and  cared 
not  for  parish,  character,  or  imposture ;  till 
the  place  was  full,  the  waifs  of  the  street 
might  flow  in  through  its  portals  and  be 
sure  of  a  welcome.  And  from  the  surging 
crowd  in  such  a  parish  what  waifs  w^ere 
they,  and  when  the  dark  winter  months 
came  round,  how  they  streamed  towards 
the  beacon,  and  fought  their  way,  and  were 
baffled  and  heart-sick  so  often  by  the  omi- 
nous  "Full"  that   was    placed    over   the 
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doors.  There  were  no  loiterers  allowed  at 
"The  Help" — every  morning  by  nine  o'clock 
the  place  was  expected  to  be  empty ;  now 
and  then  one  Aveary  and  wayworn,  to  whom 
a  few  hours'  rest  were  life,  was  suffered  to 
remain  till  mid-day ;  once  in  the  woman's 
ward  a  poor  wretched  infant  saw  the  light. 
So  there  were  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule; 
for  the  founder  was  a  man  who  had  known 
the  poor,  and  shared  their  hardships,  and 
was  merciful.  He  had  planned  it  years 
ago;  he  had  been  saving  money  for  it 
since;  he  had  lived  to  see  it  a  reality, 
existent  in  the  streets  wherein  his  early  life 
was  spent.  He  would  have  no  interference 
with  his  schemes;  to  good  suggestions  as 
well  as  bad  ones  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and 
ruled  the  place  after  his  own  judgment. 

Voluntary  contributions  were  not  turned 
away,  occasionally  in  hard  times  solicited 
by  advertisement ;  but  those  who  were  most 
generous  with  their  gifts  had  no  voice  in 
its  management.      Pious  Puseyitish  ladies 
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thought  lay  sisters  might  be  a  comfort  to 
many;  stout  old  gentlemen  advocated  soup; 
sensitive  people  softer  beds;  clergymen  a 
sermon  every  evening  at  nine  to  keep  those 
dead  beat  with  toil  awake  a  little  longer 
than  necessary.  John  Dell  was  for  one 
prayer — he'd  say  it  himself,  if  Owen  liked, 
in  the  evening  after  the  supper  had  been 
given,  or  in  the  morning  before  breakfast 
— but  Owen  would  have  the  place  nothing 
more  than  a  refuge. 

''  Let  all  religions  and  no  religion  at  all 
enter  here,"  said  Owen ;  "  when  they  want 
prayer,  they  know  where  to  find  it.  I  will 
not  have  my  charity  a  mask  in  this  place." 

So  "The  Help"  might  have  been  improved 
in  its  way,  but  its  founder  was  an  obstinate 
man.  He  had  his  faults  of  management, 
like  other  practical,  well-meaning  people, 
but  the  broad  result  was  good,  and  he  was 
content.  Tn  the  first  two  months  of  its 
start,  Owen  supported  it  entirely  from  his 
own  purse;    when   contributions   began  to 
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flow  in,  he  was  ever  the  greatest  giver ;  his 
pride  being  in  its  founder  and  its  chief 
support. 

"  The  good  in  the  man  will  work  its  way 
somewhere,"  was  John  DelFs  opinion  ;  '*  per- 
haps it's  only  another  way  of  being  religious, 
after  aU." 

And  consoling  himself  with  this  opinion, 
he  would  not  preach  at  Owen.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  for  true 
religion  is  something  more  than  high-sound- 
ing verbiage — and  good  works  if  not  salva- 
tion, is  a  step  towards  it,  if  the  worker  be 
earnest  and  humble  at  his  task. 

Owen's  heart  was  in  his  work — he  was 
ever  anxious  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence ;  to  purchase  more  room,  and  give 
more  comfort  to  the  class  who  sought 
shelter.  Mr.  Isaac  Cherbury — whose  head 
still  continued  improving  by  the  way,  de- 
spite the  knowledge  of  Owen's  engagement 
to  Mary — spoke  of  "  The  Help"  one  evening 
at  Oaklands.     He  was  a  quiet  grave  man 
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enough  still,  but  he  was  no  longer  lugu- 
brious, and  was  more  of  a  son  to  his  mother. 
If  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  proposing  to  his 
mother's  protegee^  he  bore  his  disappoint- 
ment well,  and  was  still  interested  in  Mary, 
and  enjoyed  her  society. 

"  You  are  open  to  contributions,  I  hear, 
Mr.  Owen?" 

*^  Yes ;  every  man  has  a  right  to  share  in 
a  great  and  good  work." 

"  Will  you  accept  this,  please  ?  "  and  Mr. 
Cherbury  passed  across  the  table  a  cheque 
which  Owen  put  in  his  pocket,  and  did  not 
think  of  looking  at  till  the  following  day, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  it  filled  in 
for  five  hundred  pounds.  A  liberal  dona- 
tion, and  one  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
one  who  had  been  ever  careful  with  his 
money.  Perhaps  his  head  has  betrayed 
him,  thought  Owen  ;  so  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cherbury,  inquiring  if  so  large  an  amount 
were  really  intended,  and  in  due  course  came 
back  the  answer. 
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"  I  am  interested  in  the  cause,"  he  wrote, 
and  therefore  Owen  added  it  to  the  comnaon 
funds,  and  thought  he  might  make  Mr. 
Cherbury  out  in  time,  if  he  were  fortunate 
to  live  long  enough. 

That  was  a  happy  time  with  Owen — his 
heart  was  light,  though  his  brain  was  busy. 
From  the  cares  of  business,  from  the  study 
of  "  The  Help,"  he  could  turn  to  the  plea- 
sant retreat  at  Ansted,  and  in  Mary's 
society  find  comfort  and  peace.  It  was 
pleasant  to  feel  that  there  was  no  truer 
heart  beating  for  him  than  hers,  no  one  in 
the  world  who  would  ever  love  him  and 
understand  him  like  she  did.  Love  had 
had  its  birth  in  her  childhood,  and  grown 
with  her  growth  ;  but  a  step  from  the 
child's  love  to  the  pure,  unspeakable  pas- 
sion which  goes  beyond  self,  and  has  made 
heroines  innumerable  since  the  world  began. 
Mary  had  made  the  step,  and  full  of  trust 
in  the  future,  was  even  more  happy  than 
Owen.     For  she  was  a  woman  who  could 
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be  grateful  for  happiness,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  her  heart  remember  the  great  Giver. 
It  was  strange  that  with  her  greater  peace 
of  mind  much  of  her  light  spirits  abandoned 
her.  She  was  more  silent  and  thoughtful, 
as  though  the  future  duties  of  the  new  life 
with  Owen  struck  her  as  a  task  to  be 
thought  over,  or  to  be  set  about  earnestly, 
almost  reverently.  There  was  a  fear  too, 
at  times,  to  steal  on  her,  softly,  imper- 
ceptibly, the  faint  shadow  to  the  felicity  too 
deep  for  words — the  fear  lest  Owen's  happi- 
ness should  not  be  as  lasting  as  her  own. 
He  was  clever,  and  older  than  she ;  he 
might  grow  tired  of  her  ways,  fancy  she 
did  not  sympathize  sufficiently  in  his  pur- 
suits, or,  growing  absorbed  in  them,  make 
her,  whom  he  loved  so  much  now,  ever  a 
second  consideration.  Even  as  it  was,  she 
fancied  now  and  then  he  looked  upon  her 
as  a  child  still;  caressed  and  talked  to  her  as 
if  she  were  still  the  Mary  he  had  left  in 
Mrs.  Cutchfield's  cottage.     He  never  sought 
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her  advice,  related  his  business  stories,  his 
trials,  vexations,  or  successes  of  the  day. 
He  studied  more  to  please  her,  to  shut  out 
all  concern  from  her — to  see  her  thoughtful 
made  him  anxious.  Was  she  too  young  to 
be  his  helpmate,  companion,  and  comforter? 
she  asked  herself  occasionally,  and  even 
once  she  timidly  put  the  same  question 
to  him. 

"Why  do  you  ask,  Mary?  "  he  said. 

"  Because  I  fancy  sometimes  the  thought 
crosses  you.  I  know  in  the  bright  days  I 
shall  make  you  happy.  Do  you  fear  my 
power  in  the  obscure  ones  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  fancy  you  must  have  once  loved 
somebody  very  diiferent  from  me,  and  now 
I  am  chosen  by  way  of  contrast.  A  staid, 
clever  some  one,  whose  strong  mind  could 
have  aided  you  in  the  battle  of  life  better 
than  the  little  girl's  you  have  chosen." 

"  I  have  chosen  for  the  best,  Mary." 

"Miss   Dell   would   have    made    you   a 
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better  wife.  Why  were  you  not  fond  of 
her  before  Mr.  Glindon  stepped  forth  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Fate,  which  knew  what 
was  best,  was  keeping  you  in  store  for  me, 
Mary." 

Mary  was  not  quite  so  certain  on  that 
point,  and  held  fast  to  the  subject  from 
which  Owen  would  have  drawn  her  away. 
A  curious  subject  for  her  to  cling  so  closely 
to,  and  a  subject  to  be  remembered  by  them 
both  in  the  days  that  were  stealing  towards 
them. 

"Do  you  know,  Owen,  I  also  fancy  at 
times  that  the  real  wife  is  yet  to  come  in 
your  way — her  with  whom  you  would  be 
more  contented  than  me.  Should  she  cross 
your  path,  will  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  I  should  like  you  to  be  happy 
— because " 

"  Because  in  fostering  my  happiness  you 
will  not  study  your  own,"  cried  Owen, 
pressing  her  to  his  side ;  "  my  dear  Mary, 
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how  and  for  ever  believe  my  life  is  in  your 
hands,  and  only  you  can  gladden  it !" 

"  By  every  means  in  my  power,  Owen, 
even  by  resigning  you,  if  by  that  means  I 
add  to  your  peace." 

"  By  that  means  you  will  shut  me  out  in 
the  darkness.  Let  us  reason  no  more 
over  impossible  events." 

It  was  only  once  during  their  engage- 
ment that  they  allowed  so  heavy  a  shadow 
to  fall,  and  a  word  of  Owen's  sent  it  far 
away  to  the  background.  They  would  not 
have  been  a  model  couple  had  they  maun- 
dered much  over  the  evils  that  might  be  in 
store  for  them.  Owen  was  sanguine,  and 
Mary  was  but  thoughtful,  lest  the  present 
bliss  should  flash  away  from  her  view. 

All  the  long  summer  and  autumn,  till 
the  winter,  which  set  in  fiercely  and  early 
that  year,  flowed  the  even  current  of  this 
engagement.  Owen  had  only  to  wait  for 
the  spring,  and  then  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
the  bright  face  of  his  wife  at  his  side. 
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Owen^s  efforts  with  "The  Help"  were 
doubled  in  the  winter-time — on  an  impro- 
vident poor  the  winter  always  presses  hard. 
To  the  new  harbour  of  refuge  from  the 
frost-bitten  streets,  streamed  the  naked  and 
hungry;  Owen  and  those  who  assisted 
him  working  hard  in  the  cause.  Owen  was 
there  during  the  winter  almost  every  day — 
he  had  found  two  trustworthy  servants, 
male  and  female,  for  the  separate  depart- 
ments, but  he  was  ever  solicitous  himself 
concerning  the  comfort  of  the  needy.  He 
took  a  strange  interest,  it  was  observed,  in 
every  boy  who  sought  refuge — it  always 
seemed  to  pain  him  to  turn  a  child  back  to 
the  streets. 

"  Men  and  women  are  better  able  to  shift 
for  themselves,  but  the  boy  soon  grows 
reckless  and  desperate.  Cast  adrift,  he  loses 
energy,  and  floats  away  on  the  waters, 
where  never  a  rescue  may  come  ;  as  a  right 
word  may  change  him,  so  a  wrong  word,  an 
evil  example,  will  add  to  the  temptations 
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around.  Keep  the  boys  here  if  you  can," 
was  the  injunction,  "and  speak  kindly  to 
them  that  they  may  come  again,  and  prefer 
this  place  to  the  streets." 

And  amongst  the  boys  who  made  it  home, 
Owen  passed  with  his  friendly  words  and 
his  one  injunction  to  keep  honest — more 
than  once  telling  them  that  part  of  his  own 
story,  which  might  apply  to  them  and  strike 
home.  His  watch  over  his  secret  had  given 
way  to  his  desire  to  benefit  those  whom  he 
had  been  like  in  his  youth — he  would  have 
no  preacher  at  "  The  Help,"  but  he  would 
encourage  sinking  hearts  after  his  own 
method.  And  it  was  only  to  the  boys  he 
talked,  and  only  the  boys  who  knew  him. 
So  Owen  was  happy,  in  more  ways  than 
one :  he  was  doing  good,  and  the  result  in 
more  than  one  instance  encourao^ed  him 
to  persevere — John  Dell  was  right,  it  was 
Owen's  way  of  being  religious.  Not  the 
best,  or  the  wisest,  or  the  most  satisfactory, 
to  anyone  but  himself,  but  still  a  religion 
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prompted  by  feelings  he  could  scarce  gauge 
the  depth. 

One  November  evening,  Owen  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  lady  visitor  at  "  The  Help." 
It  was  against  his  rules ;  for  visitors,  more 
especially  lady  visitors,  were  an  abomina- 
tion to  him. 

"  Half  of  them  have  not  sense,  and  the 
other  half  are  only  curious  to  see  what  a 
medley  of  humanity  can  be  gathered  toge- 
ther by  one  common  necessity.  I  will  have 
no  visitors,"  was  Owen's  answer  to  all  appli- 
cants for  admission.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  Owen  should  frown  a  little  at 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  a  lady  "in-doors" 
— of  a  lady  who  would  receive  no  denial, 
and  who,  having  stated  herself  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Owen's,  had  pushed  her  way  to  the 
woman's  department. 

He  was  confronting  the  lady  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  his  anger  left  him  at  recog- 
nizing the  niece  of  John  Dell.  He  had  not 
seen   her  for  close  on  seven  years,  and  he 
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drew  his  breath  a  little  at  the  change  in  her. 
Dell  had  told  him  that  she  was  altered,  that 
the  country  air  did  not  seem  to  agree  with 
her  very  well,  but  he  had  not  expected  to 
see  so  pale  a  face,  or  one  quite  so  marked 
with  care. 

"  Mrs.  Glindon,"  he  said,  extending  his 
hand ;   "  surely  it  is  Mrs.  Glindon  ?  " 

"Do  you  find  it  hard  to  recognize  an  old 
friend?" 

"N — no,"  said  Owen,  with  some  little 
hesitation ;  "  but  you  are  changed,  and  I  was 
not  aware  you  were  in  London." 

"  Yes,  and  in  London  for  good  now. 
Arthur  has  given  up  country  practice,  and 
thinks  there  are  better  opportunities  in  Lon- 
don. I  suppose  he  knows  best,"  with  a  sigh 
that  did  not  escape  Owen. 

"  He  is  Dr.  Glindon,  I  hear,  now." 

"  Yes;  he  has  been  practising  as  a  physi- 
cian these  last  two  years." 

"  And  the  boy— is  he  well  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  well,  thank  you ;  he  is  in  the 
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country,  for  his  health's  sake,"  said  she. 
'^  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Glindon  yet,  Owen  ?  " 

"  No ;  is  he  at  your  uncle's  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  has  promised  to  wait  for  me 
there.  I  was  anxious  to  see  '  The  Help ' 
before  I  joined  him.  This  is  a  great  work 
of  yours,  Owen ;  it  must  assist  at  their  direst 
need  many  unfortunates." 

"  I  am  of  the  lower  orders,  and  can  guess 
the  struggles  of  the  children  of  the  streets — 
you  learned  all  my  story,  Mrs.  Glindon,  on 
the  night  we  parted  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  night  they  parted  was  a  painful  re- 
trospect to  Ruth ;  she  did  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  it,  or  to  enlighten  Owen  concern- 
ing the  after-incidents,  of  which  he  was 
ignorant. 

"  Owen,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you," 
she  said. 

"  It  has  only  to  be  asked." 

"  Will  you  let  me  visit  here  occasionally 
— try  my   influence   on   the   poor  women 
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who  seek  this  shelter  in  their  desolation  ?  " 

"  I  have  an  objection  to  their  being 
too  much  preached  to  on  their  sins;  this 
is  not  a  meeting-house,  and  no  sermons  are 
wanted,"  he  said,  lightly. 

"Ah!  Owen." 

"But  I  can  trust  you,  Ruth ;  for  you 
know  how  to  use  the  right  word  discreetly," 
added  he.  "I  have  no  fear  that  even  a  look 
will  mar  my  efforts,  or  that  in  the  work  un- 
dertaken here  your  services  might  not  be 
priceless.  I  have  only  feared  officious,  well- 
meaning,  blundering  people  in  my  way ;  you 
I  can  always  trust." 

"Thank  you." 

"  You  are  what  I  may  never  be — a  true 
Christian.'' 

"  No,  Owen — only  a  weak  woman,"  cor- 
rected she,  "  with  all  the  faults  and  failings 
common  to  my  sex  in  general." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  mentioned  to 
Doctor  Glindon  your  desire  to  assist  at  'The 
Help'?" 
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"  Of  course.  And  he  has  no  objection 
to  uro;e,'*  said  Ruth.  "  He  is  aware  that  it 
has  always  been  a  great  desire  of  mine  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  poor.  My  life  like 
yours  began  with  them,  Owen." 

"  The  poor  are  often  ill  and  fever-stricken, 
and  you  have  a  child  to  care  for.'* 

"Do  you  think  I've  forgotten  my  boy, 
then  ?  "  exclaimed  Ruth. 

''  It  is  not  likely." 

"  My  little  boy  is  delicate,  and  the  Lon- 
don air  would  kill  him.  It  has  been  a 
great  trial  to  me  to  leave  him  behind  in 
the  country — but  it  was  Arthur's  wish." 

Owen  guessed  there  was  a  story  con- 
nected with  her  boy  —  she  changed  co- 
lour so  ;  a  story  in  which  her  heart 
had  been  tried  and  wrung,  perhaps,  for 
she  was  not  the  Ruth  of  old  times.  Had 
she  made  a  false  step  in  marrying  Arthur 
Glindon,  as  he  had  feared  once? — had  the 
vision  ended,  and  the  reality  proved  itself 
unprofitable  ?    In  love-matters  the  best  and 
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wisest  of  women  are  likely  to    be   misled 
— micrht  not  Ruth  have  chosen  for  the  worst? 

c5 

"  It  will  be  quite  an  excitement  for  me, 
Owen ;  and  I  will  not  weary  your  people 
by  visiting  the  place  too  frequently.  Arthur 
thinks  I  study  my  child  too  much,  and  fret  too 
needlessly  about  him — so  I  have  given  him 
up  for  three  or  four  weeks  as  an  experiment. 
And  now  my  own  mistress,  with  Arthur  sel- 
dom at  home,  I  seek  a  distraction — is  it  an 
honest  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Owen  answered,  absently. 

^'  And  it  is  a  compact — I  am  to  have  the 
right  of  entry  here  ?" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  he ;  " when  shall  the 
first  official  visit  be  made  ?" 

"It  is  uncertain,"  she  answered;  "leave 
me  to  choose  my  own  time.  We  shall  not 
meet  very  often,  I  daresay,  for  my  visits 
will  be  chiefly  of  a  morning,  when  you 
have  your  own  business  to  attend  to." 

"  Are  you  going  direct  to  your  uncle's  ?" 
asked  Owen. 
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Ruth  replied  in  the  affirmative,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  that  our  hero  failed  to 
remark. 

"We  will  proceed  thither  together,  if 
you  will  wait  one  moment  for  me." 

Ruth  could  not  say  her  time  would  not 
allow  her  to  wait,  and  she  had  never  been 
one  very  ready  at  an  excuse.  She  would 
have  preferred,  however,  proceeding  to  her 
uncle's  unescorted — she  did  not  know  why, 
except  that  Arthur  was  occasionally  a  little 
strange,  could  not  always  hide  the  signs  of 
a  jealous  nature  peering  up  from  the  sur- 
face. And  little  things  affected  him  more 
than  they  used — he  was  even  more  irri- 
table with  her! — and  seven  years  might 
not  have  altered  his  feelings  with  regard  to 
Owen.  Still,  Arthur  was  her  husband  now, 
and  had  no  right  to  be  jealous  ;  and  Owen, 
of  whom  he  had  been  distrustful,  was  shortly 
to  be  married  to  Mary  Chickney. 

They  repaired  to  Kennington  together, 
Owen    talking    of    his    ward    during    the 
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journey — what  a  dear,  amiable,  loveable 
being  she  had  become !  He  could  talk  to 
Ruth  enthusiastically  concerning  her,  for 
not  a  trace  of  the  old  passion  was  left  in 
his  breast.  Old  loves  die  out.  and  from 
the  ashes  rise  the  newer  and  more  true — 
was  it  possible  that  this  grave-looking 
matron  at  his  side  had  been  ever  his  first 
love? 

Arthur  Glindon  and  John  Dell  were 
waiting  for  them  in  the  parlour.  The 
former  rose  as  they  entered,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  bow  stiffly  towards  our  hero, 
who  would  have  no  more  frigidity,  but 
shook  him  by  the  hand.  Glindon  was 
looking  more  old  and  care-worn  than  Owen 
had  expected  to  find  him;  there  was  less 
colour  on  his  cheeks,  and  more  of  a 
waxen  cast  about  the  face.  There  was 
a  restlessness  in  his  manner,  too,  that  par- 
ticular evening — the  result  of  a  mild  sort 
of  lecture  he  had  been  receiving  from  his 
father-in-law. 
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^'  Well,  Ruth,  my  dear,"  said  Dell,  rising 
with  alacrity  to  meet  his  niece,  "how  many 
ages  since  I  saAV  you  last,  I  wonder  ?" 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 
and  then  held  her  at  arms  length  and 
earnestly  surveyed  her. 

"You've  been  worrying  yourself?"  he 
said,  bluntly. 

"  I  have  been  alarmed  a  little  concerning 
my  boy's  health." 

"  But  you  have  your  husband's  assertion 
that  there  is  no  danger.  What  fidgety 
beings  you  women  are !" 

"  Still  his  health  is  delicate,  uncle,  and  he 
is  away  from  his  mother." 

"It  is  best  for  the  mother  and  for  him," 
interposed  Glindon  ;  "we  were  compelled 
to  return  to  town,  and  the  boy's  health 
would  certainly  not  permit  him  to  accom- 
pany us  just  then.  I  think,  after  all,  you 
would  be  happier  with  him  than  me,  Ruth." 

There  was  the  slightest  contraction  of  the 
high,  white  forehead  as  he  spoke.     It  was 
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an  old  grievance,  evidently,  that  mother's 
love  for  their  child.  He  was  second  now 
to  her  boy ;  the  foremost  place  in  her  heart 
was  no  longer  his — and  absence  did  not 
even  alter  the  case. 

"  If  he  were  well,  it  would  not  matter  so 
much,  Arthur,"  she  said,  half  reproachfully. 

"  Ah  I  it  would  be  all  the  same,  I  fear," 
he  answered,  carelessly. 

"  Arn't  you  well?"  said  Dell,  turning 
round  on  his  son-in-law. 

*'  Pretty  well,  thank  you — why  do  you 
ask  ?  " 

'*  Because  you  don't  seem  satisfied ;  and 
an  unsatisfied  man  has  generally  something 
the  matter  with  him." 

"  I'm  right  enough."  And  Glindon  forced 
a  smile  of  composure. 

"  I  have  been  lecturing  your  young  gen- 
tleman here,  Ruth,"  said  Dell,  when  they 
were  seated ;  "  he  must  consider  me  his 
father,  with  a  right  to  say  a  word  now  and 
then.     I  scold  Owen  occasionally." 
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"Ah!  he  is  a  favourite  son,"  said  Glin- 
don. 

"He  listens  to  reason  sometimes,  Glin- 
don." 

"And  I  don't,  then?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  the  impression  it 
makes." 

"May  I  ask  the  subject  of  the  lecture, 
uncle?"  inquired  Ruth,  after  a  nervous 
glance  in  her  husband's  direction. 

"The  old  subject  on  which  I  have  told 
him  my  mind  a  dozen  times,"  said  Dell; 
"  an  essay  on  that  musty  old  proverb  con- 
cerning the  rolling-stone  that  gathers  no 
moss.  Back  in  London  again,  he  fancies  he 
might  do  better  somewhere  else,  just  as  he 
fancied  the  hospital  berth  was  everything 
till  he  obtained  it.  He  thinks  he  can  find  a 
friend  at  Court  to  procure  him  an  appoint- 
ment abroad." 

"  He  has  been  speaking  of  it  to  me,"  said 
Ruth. 

"  Well,  one  can  get  heartily  tired  of  me- 
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dicine  and  sick  patients,"  said  Glindon ; 
"and  if  I  could  drop  in  for  an  appointment 
under  Government,  it  would  be  a  change." 

Always  harping  on  change — ever  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  The  reigning  fault  when 
we  left  Arthur  Glindon  last,  striving  with 
all  his  might  to  secure  Ruth's  love  to  him- 
self, and  to  repair  the  injustice  he  had  done 
it — always  looking  forward  to  some  great 
prize  awaiting  him  in  the  future !  Had  the 
restless  fever  affected  his  love  for  Ruth — 
the  highest  prize  he  had  ever  striven  to 
win — and  was  he  growing  tired  of  her  ?  It 
is  a  rule  governing  natures  a  shade  more 
unworthy  than  his  own. 

"Am  I  the  only  rolling  stone  in  the 
world  incapable  of  making  my  fortune,  Mr. 
Dell?"  said  he;  "  surely  the  good  luck  of 
Mr.  Owen  is  an  incentive  to  wander." 

"  Had  I  seen  my  way  clear  in  London, 
Mr.  Glindon,  I  think  I  should  have  stayed 
here.'' 

"But  I  don't  see  mine,  Mr.  Owen." 
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"  Indeed  !" 

"  You  are  a  friend  of  the  family,  and 
may  as  well  know  my  secret  as  anyone  else. 
I  am  not  so  well  off  as  I  was  two  years 
ago." 

"  That's  bad  news." 

"  Mr.  Dell  tells  me  it's  my  old  habit  of 
giving  up — as  if  I  gave  up  before  I  had 
tried  my  utmost.  I  think  it's  my  ill-luck 
which  turns  my  gold,  and  my  golden 
dreams  of  success,  into  withered  leaves.  If 
I  be  a  discontented  man,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Fate  that  haunts  me,  not  my  own." 

His  restless  hand  began  to  tap  the  table 
fretfully.     Dell  looked  towards  his  niece. 

"  I  thought  you  could  have  taught  him 
better  than  this,  Ruth,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  tried." 

And  there  was  a  whole  history  of  trial 
after  trial,  of  faint  success  and  much  dis- 
couragement, in  her  answer.  It  had  never 
been  difficult  to  make  him  promise  to  amend, 
and  Ruth  had  always  buoyed  herself  with 
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hope  concerning  him — the  trouble  lay  in 
the  amendment.  Had  he  been  still  Ruth's 
lover,  more  good  might  have  been  effected ; 
but  the  prize  was  in  his  hands,  and  so  the 
old  story ! 

"  You're  a  character  precious  hard  to  get 
at,  Glindon,"  said  Dell.  "  If  you  were  a 
drunkard,  gamester,  bully,  anything  but  a 
fair  specimen,  one  might  fix  you.  You'll 
keep  to  London  for  a  time." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  try  it,  of  course.  I'll  try  any- 
thing." 

"  And  if  there's  any  help  wanted " 

"  Mr.  Dell,  I  have  always  learned  to 
help  myself,"  was  the  proud,  irritable  an- 
swer. "I  cannot  consider  anyone  my  friend 
who  doubts  my  ability,  and  offers  me  money 
to  work  my  way  in  the  world." 

"  Ah !  there's  not  many  of  your  opinion," 
was  the  quiet  answer. 

"  I  would  not  take  a  penny  of  any  man 
to  save  me  from  starving,"  said  Glindon, 
glancing  across  the  table  at  Owen,  as  though 
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he  expected  that  small  offer  of  assistance  to 
come  from  his  direction. 

No  one  replying  to  this,  Glindon  sub- 
sided into  his  usual  self,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  conversing  at  his  ease  with  John  Dell. 
Time,  and  some  barriers  in  his  way,  had  not 
improved  Arthur  Glindon's  temper — bad 
tempers  never  improve  as  the  world  goes 
round  with  them.  Long  ago  Ruth  Glindon 
had  discovered  this  and  been  patient,  and 
striven  with  him.  What  he  would  have 
been  without  his  wife,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  She  was  the  one  he  still  esteemed 
most  in  the  world — the  only  one  who,  by 
patience  and  argument,  could  change  many 
a  rash  intention  ;  but  it  was  up-hill  work, 
and  her  spirit  was  breaking  with  the  effort. 
John  Dell  had  seen  it  two  years  since ; 
Owen,  an  observer  in  his  way,  guessed  half 
the  secret  in  that  night  of  their  reunion. 
He  could  see  that  Glindon  was  a  jealous 
man,  jealous  of  his  wife's  love  for  the  child, 
of  the  child's   natural   preference   for   the 
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mother,  secretly  jealous  even  of  Owen,  be- 
cause he  was  John  Dell's  partner,  and  John 
Dell,  in  his  absence,  had  sounded  his  praises, 
and  indirectly  offered  him  as  a  model 
to  copy.  Ever  a  distasteful  personage 
would  this  Arthur  Glindon  be  to  Owen 
—  never  a  friend.  They  might  meet, 
shake  hands,  and  exchange  greetings  ; 
but  there  would  be  never  any  real  sym- 
pathy between  them — fragments  of  the 
old  opposing  element  might  be  floating 
round  them  now,  for  what  they  knew  of 
the  matter. 

Owen  turned  to  Ruth.  They  had  not 
met  for  many  years,  and  he  had  much  to 
tell  her,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  care  of 
his  ward,  before  Mrs.  Cherbury  raised  her 
to  greatness.  Ruth,  he  fancied,  was  slightly 
embarrassed  at  first,  but  she  became  ani- 
mated over  past  associations,  until  Glin don's 
very  unamiable  expression  of  countenance 
warned  her  of  the  ruling  passion. 

Then     the     conversation,     with     quiet. 
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womanly  tact,  was  led  to  a  general  topic,  in 
which  John  Dell  and  his  son-in-law  took 
part.  And  presently,  by  some  adroit  change 
of  partners,  Dell  and  his  niece  were  convers- 
ing together,  and  Owen  was  left  to  discourse 
with  Glindon,  or  leave  it  alone,  as  the 
humour  seized  him. 

Owen,  in  the  spur  of  the  moment,  was 
inclined  to  leave  it  alone,  but  he  resisted 
the  desire,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
his  old  rival.  For  Ruth's  sake,  for  John 
Dell's,  he  would  sink,  if  possible,  his  un- 
natural antipathy.  Surely  Glindon  was 
not  so  hard  to  bear  with,  or  Ruth's  marriage 
with  him  was  a  mystery. 

But  there  are  many  sides  to  a  character, 
and  to  a  person  he  disliked,  Arthur 
Glindon  ever  turned  his  sharpest  facet. 
Besides,  he  was  envious  of  Owen's  success 
in  the  world,  as  we  have  intimated,  and  as 
Owen  had  presently  to  discover. 

In  his  heart  lurked  a  species  of  resent- 
ment   against   Owen,  which  was  new — an 
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idea  that  John  Dell  should  have  offered 
him  the  partnership  in  lieu  of  waiting  for 
our  hero.  He  was  his  niece's  husband,  he 
was  not  getting  on  well  in  the  world,  he 
was  fond  of  change,  and  had  no  objection 
to  become  rich.  Mr.  Dell  might  have 
made  him  the  oifer  at  least.  He  was  tired 
of  medicine,  and  engineering  seemed  easy 
enough — or  rather  the  management  of  an 
engineering  firm,  with  John  Dell  to  look 
after  the  practical  part.  And  Dell  had 
passed  him  by,  and  chosen  him  whom, 
of  all  others  in  the  world,  he  most  objected 
to. 

^'You  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr.  Owen," 
said  he,  after  they  had  conversed  for  some 
time  on  the  business — *'  one  of  the  few  who 
rise  in  the  world,  to  counterpoise  the  many 
who  fall.  Years  ago  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  look  down  upon  you — now  from  the 
heights,  what  a  giant  you  have  become!" 

"I  was  low  enough  once,  if  you  remember," 
Owen  could  not  forbear  saying. 
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"  A  shopkeeper's  boy,  when  I  was  walking 
the  hospitals  and  dreaming  of  what  a  clever 
fellow  I  should  be." 

"  Lower,  infinitely  lower,  than  a  boy  at  a 
greengrocer's,"  said  Owen.  "  Surely  Doctor 
Glindon  has  not  forgotten  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  keep  a  book  of  your  antecedents," 
said  Glindon,  nettled  at  the  fierce  look  in 
the  eyes  of  our  hero. 

"No  matter,"  said  Owen,  "we  are  living 
in  the  present.  Sneer  at  my  past  if  you  like 
— believe  what  you  like  concerning  it — I 
have  risen  above  it." 

"  Have  I  expressed  a  doubt  to  the  con- 
trary ?  " 

"  Your  doubts  belonged  to  the  time  when 
I  was  Mr.  Cherbury's  clerk,"  said  Owen. 
"  I  fancied  from  your  tone  they  might  exist 
still." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  wish  you  did  not,"  muttered  Owen. 

"  Pray  explain  ? "  and  Glindon,  despite 
his  irritable  tendencies,  looked  interested. 
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''  You  expressed  a  doubt  of — of  my  ho- 
nesty, seven  or  eight  years  ago,  to  my  em- 
ployer," said  Owen;  "the  result  was  my 
dismissal,  or  my  resignation,  which  you 
please  to  consider  it." 

"  I  expressed  nothing  of  the  kind,  Mr. 
Owen,"  said  he;  "more,  you  mystify  me 
immensely ! " 

Owen  looked  steadily  into  the  other's  face, 
which  was  not  likely  to  conceal  anything. 
He  read  surprise  therein  —  no  desire  at 
concealment — and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  have  misjudged  you  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Glindon." 

"  Very  likely !  "  was  the  cool  response. 

Glindon  retired  into  his  shell,  and  took 
no  heed  of  Owen's  hand,  that  was  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  very  hastily  withdrawn. 
Had  their  hands  metthen,  fairly  and  honestly, 
much  that  followed  afterwards  might  have 
been  avoided.  A  fair  explanation  at  that 
time  might  have  rendered  them  better 
friends,  and  altered  at  least  the  future  of 
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one.  But  Glindon  was  a  jealous  man,  and 
Owen  was  quick  to  resent. 

They  parted  that  night  after  the  old 
fashion  ;  in  all  their  meetings  there  had 
been  never  any  love  lost. 

"A  cold-hearted  upstart,  there  is  no  tak- 
ing to,"  thought  Owen,  as  he  watched  his 
departure  with  Ruth. 

"  I  must  hate  that  man  !"  muttered  Glin- 
don. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HONEST    DISTRACTION. 

Akthur  Glindon  thought  a  great  deal  of 
that  appointment  abroad,  concerning  which 
John  Dell  had  expressed  his  opinion.  He 
could  see  his  way  to  distinction  very  clearly, 
if  once  taken  in  hand  by  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment. Let  him  begin  only  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  and  his  energy  would  carry 
him  upwards.  He  should  not  flag  in  a 
service  where  there  would  be  always  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  Medicine  was  a 
dead  level  to  him ;  he  had  become  a  physi- 
cian, and  could  advance  no  further ;  the  de- 
gree he  had  won  was  an  empty  honour,  that 
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he  cared  nothing  for.  It  was  one  dreary 
round  of  visiting  sick  and  fanciful  people 
day  after  day,  and  he  was  tired  of  it 
heartily. 

Diplomacy  was  his  forte  ;  he  was  a  clever 
felloAV — no  one  knew  that  better  than  he — 
he  would  be  a  useful  servant  to  the  public ; 
he  could  see  the  laurels  waiting  for  him. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  and  with 
many  ideas  similar  in  their  nature,  Glindon 
courted  the  friend,  whose  influence  with 
a  second  friend  might  influence  friend  No. 
3,  to  persuade  his  friend,  who  had  the 
giving  of  the  appointment,  to  think  of 
Arthur  Glindon.  And  we  know  sufficient 
of  Glindon's  character  to  be  aware  that  a 
prize  before  him  was  an  incentive  which 
forced  down  the  barriers  in  his  way,  or  sur- 
mounted them.  Half  the  energy  in  his 
own  profession  would  have  again  raised  him 
a  step,  but  his  ambition  was  directed  to 
another  quarter  now,  and  he  braced  his 
energies  to  the  task,  and  went  on.     Disap- 
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pointments  and  rebuffs  he  met  in  his  pro- 
gress, but  they  daunted  him  not;  his 
patients,  finding  themselves  neglected, 
turned  from  him,  but  he  was  too  deeply 
concerned  in  the  new  chase  to  care  for  the 
falling  off  of  his  fees ;  every  wheel  that 
could  possibly  be  turned  by  ingenious  tact 
or  sturdy  persistence,  he  moved  in  his 
favour,  and  having  the  power,  when  he 
chose,  of  ingratiating  himself  with  new 
friends,  he  certainly  advanced  nearer  the 
object  in  view. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Ruth  Glindon 
did  not  receive  much  attention  during  his 
pursuit  of  government  honours — that  she 
suffered,  like  his  patients,  from  neglect. 

Their  house  in  George  Street,  Euston 
Square,  seldom  contained  Arthur  Glindon 
— early  in  the  morning,  or  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  his  footsteps  only  echoed  there. 
Ruth  was  left  to  pass  the  hours  as  she  best 
might.  Arthur  might  have  spared  her  at 
that  time  to  visit  the  North,  and  see  her 
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child  again,  but  his  jealous  temper  would 
not  allow  her  that  privilege — the  boy  was 
becoming  accustomed  to  her  absence,  why 
upset  him  again  by  appearing  at  his  side? 
She  knew  he  was  in  good  hands — why  was 
she  ever  so  restless  and  dissatisfied  ?  Surely 
he  was  troubled  enough,  why  not  solace  him 
with  her  wishes  for  his  success  ?  The  time 
might  hang  a  little  heavily  on  her  hands 
just  then ;  but  she  was  a  woman  who  had 
not  been  used  to  company,  and  could 
endure  all  for  a  little  while.  Only  a  little 
while,  and  then  life  abroad,  and  the  real  life 
for  which  he  was  destined  beginning  for 
them  both. 

Ruth  Glindon  was  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining ;  had  even  a  hope  that  it  was  all 
for  the  best,  and  that  possibly  Arthur  was 
more  fitted  for  a  stirring  life — there  was 
not  half  so  much  chance  of  settling  down. 
Keep  the  waters  disturbed,  and  give  him 
something  to  battle  against,  and  he  would 
ever  float  in  their  midst,  confident  in  his 
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own  powers  of  success.  The  house  was 
very  lonely  without  him,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  time,  as  he  had  said,  and  he  did  not 
bind  her  to  George  Street ;  there  was  her 
father  in  London,  why  not  call  upon  him  ? 
— there  was  her  uncle,  and  though  he, 
Glindon,  did  not  care  much  for  his  society, 
he  knew  Ruth  did.  Mr.  Dell  was  too  fond 
of  lecturing  for  him — just  as  if  he  had  a 
right  to  interfere ! 

Ruth  always  defended  her  uncle  from 
Glindon's  acrimonious  attacks;  and  Glindon, 
to  do  him  justice,  generally  succumbed, 
and  acknowledged  himself  in  the  \vrong. 
For  he  loved  Ruth  still,  in  his  way — w^ith  a 
capricious,  fretful  kind  of  affection,  that 
harassed  her  more  than  it  gave  her  comfort. 
Winning  her  to  himself  after  years  of  per- 
severance, he  had  not  wholly  cast  her 
aside — her  patience  touched  him  at  times, 
and  her  advice  he  would  even  occasionally 
take.  She  was  an  ornament  to  his  house, 
the  mother  of  his  child ;  she  was  an  accom- 
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plished  woman,  and  never  wearied  him — oh  ! 
yes,  he  loved  her.  All  the  old  romantic 
nonsense  had  vanished  away,  of  course — he 
was  getting  on  for  forty  now,  and  it  was 
time.  But  he  esteemed  Ruth  very  much, 
and  kept  her  close  to  himself,  lest  others 
should  esteem  her  also.  In  the  early  days 
after  their  marriage,  he  had  been  jealous  of 
a  glance  towards  her — but  he  had  outlived 
that  nonsense ! 

Why,  when  Ruth  spoke  to  him  very 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  of  "  Owen's 
Help,"  although  Owen,  his  old  rival,  had 
founded  it,  he  said  frankly,  it  was  a  noble 
institution ;  and  when  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  visit  the  place  occasionally,  having  a 
belief  in  the  good  to  be  worked  there,  he 
had  given  his  consent  at  once.  True,  she 
was  beginning  to  look  pale  with  so  much 
confinement  to  the  house,  and  perhaps  to 
fret  a  little  at  times  concerning  the  child — 
and  "Owen's  Help"  might  be  a  safety-valve. 
She  had  had  always  an  absurd  idea  about 
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doing  good ;  in  the  country  she  had  been 
always  at  the  old  women's  houses,  or  form- 
ing bible-classes,  and  perhaps  she  missed  the 
excitement — by  all  means  visit  "  Owen's 
Help,"  and  see  what  good  might  be  done 
there  before  they  left  England.  And  Ruth, 
deeming  it  "an  honest  distraction,"  as  she 
had  termed  it  to  Owen,  visited  "  The  Help  " 
once  or  twice  a-week,  and  did  her  best  for 
the  poor  suffering  humanity  that  sought  its 
shelter  there. 

Ruth  spoke  of  her  labours  to  Glindon, 
when  he  had  fully  related  all  his  own 
struggles  for  the  day — the  interviews  he 
had  had,  and  the  promises  he  had  obtained — 
and  Glindon  listened  to  her  animated  nar- 
rative, and  thought  the  change  was  doing 
her  good.  Always  during  the  recital  the 
question  arose,  "Did  you  see  Mr.  Owen?" 
and  as  the  answer  was  generally  in  the 
negative,  Glindon  was  satisfied. 

For  he  would  not  have  cared  to  hear 
Ruth  had  seen  that  fellow  too  often — his 
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estimate  of  human*  nature  was  not  a  high 
one — and  though  Owen  was  engaged  now, 
it  might  be  possible  to  fall  twice  in  love 
with  the  same  woman.  Besides,  he  hated 
Owen — he  hated  all  men  who  had  been 
more  successful  than  himself — and  though 
he  might  not  mistrust  Ruth,  he  had  no 
faith  in  John  Dell's  partner. 

Mrs.  Glindon's  father's  place  of  business 
was  in  Lambeth — a  quiet,  old-fashioned 
tobacconist's  in  the  Westminster  Road,  with 
a  branch  trade  in  walking-sticks  and  news- 
papers. Proceeding  to  ^'The  Help"  on 
her  new  mission,  it  was  Ruth's  custom  to 
call  and  see  92,  who  with  his  partner 
appeared  to  be  always  very  contented  and 
comfortable.  We  may  say  here  that  Ruth 
was  not  aware  that  the  partner^s  name  was 
Chickney — he  had  taken  the  euphonious 
name  of  Brown,  and  was  a  friend  of  Owen's 
— for  Tarby  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
keep  that  information  as  secret  as  possible, 
for  his  daughter's  sake;  and  92  was  a  fair 
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hand  at  a  secret,  notwithstanding  his 
loquacity.  John  Dell  and  Owen  were 
alone  aware  of  Tarby's  return  to  England; 
and  from  his  old  Lower  Marsh  friends,  who 
might  have  recognized  him  despite  his 
extra  fourteen  years,  Tarby  kept  carefully 
alaof.  He  had  served  his  time,  and  had  no 
reason  to  hide  himself;  but  he  was  a  re- 
spectable member  of  society  now,  and  had 
no  leaning  towards  ancient  acquaintances. 
He  had  purchased  the  tobacco  business 
jointly  with  92,  and  Dell  &  Co.  was  painted 
over  the  shop  front,  and  he  and  his  partner 
jogged  on  amicably  together.  Tarby  con- 
sidered himself  settled  in  life  and  business 
— he  was  as  happy  as  he  ever  expected  to 
be;  he  should  have  liked  to  hear  that 
daughter  of  his  say  ^'  Father,"  but  he  had 
sworn  No  to  that,  for  her  sake.  Sometimes 
he  felt  a  wavering,  and  then  a  strong  desire 
to  rush  to  Oaklands  and  claim  her;  and 
then  his  love  for  her  was  restrained  by  his 
wish  to  keep  her  name  pure.     When  Owen 
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told  him  Mary  was  to  be  his  wife  one  day, 
he  felt  as  close  to  happiness  as  he  ever  had 
in  his  life :  he  dashed  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  and  seized  Owen's  hands,  and  hoped 
God  would  bless  their  marriage. 

"  I've  hoped  such  a  thing  more  than 
once,  Owen,  and  thought  it  alius  far  too 
good  to  be  true.  You'll  be  her  guardian 
then  for  life,  lad  ?" 

"Yes,  Tarby— for  life." 

"It's  like  a  blessed  dream." 

"  I  have  been  talking  with  John  Dell 
about  you,  Tarby — he  and  I  have  arrived 
at  one  opinion." 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  That  on  our  marriage  day  you  sink  the 
stranger,  and  boldly  tell  your  story — hers 
is  a  heart  easily  touched,  Tarby — and  all 
this  is  very  hard  on  you." 

"  She's  a  lady — I'm  a  returned  convict, 
Owen;  it  can't  be,"  said  Tarby — "the  dis- 
grace would  kill  her." 

"  I    have    considered  it  in   its  manifold 
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shapes,  and  can  see  no  real  hindrance  to  it, 
if  she  marry  ine.  I  am  no  new  friend, 
Tarby." 

"  Well,  it  is  different,  ain't  it?"  said  Tarby. 
"  Of  course  if  she  married  a  gentleman — 
— not  that  you  ain't  a  gentleman,  and  the 
best  of  'em — you  know  what  I  mean — I 
could  never  have  faced  him,  or  given  him  a 
handle  to  shame  her  with,  if  so  be  as  they 
ever  quarrelled.  It  is  different,  and  I'll 
take  three  months  to  think  of  it,  Owen." 

At  the  end  of  that  period  Tarby  revived 
the  subject. 

^'  I  can't  make  up  my  mind,  Owen ;  it 
don't  seem  fair  on  her." 

"  I  believe  she  will  be  the  happier  for  it." 

"  She'll  be  your  wife  then  certainly. 
Owen,  what  a  glorious  day  that  was  for  me 
when  I  lit  on  you  at  Markshire  Downs." 

"  Where's  the  glory  of  it  ?"  asked  Owen, 
laughing. 

"  I  see  it  all  plain — it's  like  a  book  to  me 
now,  and  the  large  print  in  it  tells  me  what 
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to  be  grateful  for.  Supposing  my  poor  old 
lady  had  not  been  so  pressing,  or  my  hard 
temper  had  sent  you  away,  where  would 
Mary  have  been?  I  should  have  met 
the  same  fate ;  Mary  would  have  been  left 
with  no  Owen  to  take  care  of  her — only  the 
workus  gates  to  shut  in  upon  her  like  a 
trap.  Well,  things  come  round  queer 
enough ;  but  I  can  thank  God  that  it  is — as 
it  is,  Owen." 

"  And  without  your  help,  Tarby,  at  that 
time,  what  would  have  become  of  me?" 

"  Ah !  you've  something  to  thank  God 
for,  too." 

"True." 

Owen  felt  the  sting,  unintended  by  Tarby 
— the  reproach  that  lurked  in  his  words. 
How  much  more  to  be  thankful  for  than 
this  man ;  and  how  much  less  grateful  I 
Well,  well,  his  better  time  was  coming  now, 
he  thought. 

"  Lor',  Owen,  to  think  of  it  all  now. 
Talk  of  a  dream — it's  fifty  dreams  one  within 
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the  other.  Supposing  any  one  had  said  to 
me  on  the  Downs,  'You  see  that  ragged 
little  cove  yonder — he's  to  be  your  son-in- 
law,'  I  should  have  knocked  hira  down  with 
disgust.  And  now,  Owen,  it's  the  proudest 
thought  of  my  life,  and  I  can't  sleep  for 
it." 

Owen  led  the  subject  round  to  Mary 
again  ;  he  had  thought  of  Tarby's  long 
secret,  and  that  it  was  time  to  end  it. 
Tarby,  on  their  wedding-day,  should  give 
away  his  bride,  and  the  snapped  links  of 
the  chain  be  once  more  riveted  together. 

"  You're  very  good,"  said  Tarby,  humbly. 

"  She  will  not  be  a  stranger  to  you  tlieny 

"How's  that?" 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Mary  one  evening 
to  *  The  Help  ; '  we  shall  call  here  after- 
wards to  see  old  Mr.  Dell." 

"  You — you  don't  mean  it?"  And  Tarby 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  Give  me  another  couple  of  months  to 
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prepare  for  it,  or  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self, and  tell  all." 

And  in  two  months'  time  Mary  Chickney 
went  with  Owen  to  "The  Help," and  thence 
to  Dell  and  Co.'s.  She  could  scarcely 
understand  Owen's  wish  to  take  her  there ; 
she  had  only  seen  Ruth's  father  once  in  her 
life.  Certainly  he  was  an  old  friend  of 
Owen's,  and,  therefore,  should  be  a  friend 
of  hers. 

It  was  a  very  short  interview,  for  Owen 
would  not  test  Tarby's  powers  of  endurance 
too  far ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  make 
Mary  think  that  Mr.  Dell's  partner  was  a 
singular  man,  with  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
looking  at  her  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 
Still  she  liked  him  a  little,  for  he  had 
brought  her  good  tidings  once.  She  had 
always  fancied  Owen  had  sent  him  as  a 
pioneer  that  day  of  their  reunion,  and  so 
gave  Tarby  credit  for  more  tact  than  he 
deserved. 

She  thought  him  a  very  reserved  man,  or 
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a  very  shy  one,  and  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  palsy  when  she  shook  hands  with  him  ; 
but  Owen  told  her  afterwards  it  was  only 
his  way,  and  his  way  did  not  affect  her 
much. 

Owen  and  Mary  began  in  the  winter  time 
to  pay  more  frequent  visits  to  London. 
Owen  had  settled  on  his  house  between 
John  Dell's  and  the  business,  and  he  wanted 
Mary's  advice  concerning  the  furniture. 

The  shop  in  the  Westminster  Road  was 
never  passed  in  their  London  visits,  and 
Tarby  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  his  daughter.  Still  he  was  always 
reserved,  and  strangely  respectful  to  her; 
always  glancing  at  her  mstfuUy,  and  won- 
dering within  himself  how  she  would  bear 
the  revelation.  He  did  not  believe  it  would 
shock  her  very  much,  or  that  she  wouldn't 
be  even  like  a  daughter  to  him  some  day ; 
but  he  still  withheld  his  answer  to  Owen : 
"  Leave  it  a  little  while  longer,  he  was 
thinking  of  it  every  day." 
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So,  calling  frequently  at  the  firm  of  Dell 
and  Co.,  tobacconists,  Owen  and  Mary,  early 
one  winter's  evening,  met  Ruth  Glindon, 
to  whom  we  revert  again  after  a  round- 
about fashion.  The  meeting  between  Mary 
and  Ruth  was  a  warm  one,  and  there  was 
much  to  say  concerning  the  Cherburys  and 
their  past  days  together  at  Ansted. 

'^  Next  week  I  hope  to  be  at  Oaklands," 
said  Ruth.  '^Arthur  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation for  us  to  dine  there." 

"  So  Mrs.  Cherbury  has  told  me,"  an- 
swered Mary. 

"  I  hope  Arthur  will  soon  be  a  little  more 
free,"  added  Ruth,  with  a  sigh. 

"Is  he  still  sanguine  about  that  appoint- 
ment?" asked  Owen. 

"  Yes;  and  he  made  a  great  step  yester- 
day towards  it.  I  believe  it  is  almost  pro- 
mised him." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Owen. 

Ruth  did  not  know  whether  she  was  glad 
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or  not,  for  she  made  no  answer  to  Owen's 
expressions  of  good- will. 

"Have  you  been  to  ^The  Help/  Owen?" 

"Yes.  They  have  been  compelled  to 
turn  a  hundred  away  already.  When  I 
saw  the  streets  alive  with  people  I  was 
disheartened  at  my  own  work,  and  at  the 
little  relief  it  seemed  able  to  afford.  I  left 
your  uncle  there  bargaining  for  the  hire  of 
some  disused  stables  for  a  night  or  two  for 
the  men.  Entirely  on  his  own  account, 
Mrs.  Glindon — quite  an  opposition  estab- 
lishment." 

"Do  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  meet 
him  before  he  goes  ?  "  asked  Ruth,  eagerly. 

"  I  think  it  likely.  But,  Mrs.  Glindon, 
it  is  late  for  a  visit  in  that  direction 
alone." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
was  there  last  night  at  a  later  hour." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Owen. 

"  It's  a  black  slum  for  a  lady,"  said  92, 
"  and  Owen's  quite  right  in  his  asturtions. 
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Where's  my  stick,  Brown,  I'll  see  Ruth  to 
^ The  Help.'" 

"  No,  no — I  would  rather  not  to-night," 
said  Ruth,  in  a  confused  manner.  "  You 
must  excuse  me,  father.  I  am  so  well 
known,  and  could  not  think  of  taking  you 
out  of  your  way.  Perhaps  Arthur  will 
meet  me  there,  too.     Good  night." 

And  very  precipitately  Ruth  hurried 
away,  leaving  Owen  perplexed  at  her  de- 
meanour, so  strangely  in  contrast  to  her 
usual  orderly  habits.  He  set  it  all  down 
to  Glindon,  however.  There  had  been 
some  little  quarrel  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  Ruth  was  still  agitated  concern- 
ing it.      / 

But  Owen  was  wrong  in  his  judgment ; 
and  as  it  is  time  for  us  to  throw  a  light 
on  the  mystery,  we  will  follow  Ruth  to 
"  The  Help." 

Owen  was  right,  the  streets  were  alive 
with  people.  The  frost  had  swooped  sud- 
denly down  upon  the  wanderers  that  early 
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winter,  and  hindered  out-door  work,  and 
run  up  the  price  of  provisions,  and  filled 
the  place  with  hungry  faces.  Round  the 
workhouse  gates  of  London  that  night  were 
huddled  crowds  of  applicants  for  admission. 
To  all  such  refuges  for  the  destitute  as  men 
like  Owen  had  formed  in  different  parts  of 
London,  there  streamed  the  poverty-hunted 
and  forsaken — steadily,  unceasingly  on,  every 
hour  increasing  the  number,  and  speaking 
more  of  the  misery  at  the  heart  of  a  great 
city. 

Towards  "The  Help,"  formed  by  Owen, 
men,  women  and  children  toiled  and  went 
back,  baffled  by  the  news  that  no  more 
room  could  be  given,  and  met  .,others  as 
gaunt  and  haggard  as  themselves,  who 
would  not  take  such  news  for  gospel,  but 
went  on  to  be  baffled  in  their  turn.  Near 
"  The  Help,"  crouching  on  door-steps,  or 
leaning  against  the  house-walls,  lingered  a 
few  despairing  ones,  who  had  come  thither 
as  a  last  chance,  and  had  given  up  when 
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told  it  was  too  late.  One  woman,  in  par- 
ticular, sat  heaped  on  the  pavement,  unable 
or  refusing  to  move  another  inch,  and  deaf 
to  all  the  remonstrances  of  a  policeman,  to 
whom  the  refuse  of  "  The  Help  "  was,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  the  cussedest  torment  of 
his  life."  Half-a-dozen  beggars  and  thieves 
were  interested  in  the  dispute,  and  waited 
attendance  on  the  law — it  was  nothing  new, 
but  it  wiled  away  the  time  a  little,  cold  as  it 
was. 

"  I'm  done  for,  and  can't  move,"  moaned 
the  woman  ;  "  and  what's  more,  I  was  told 
to  come  by  the  lady." 

"  But  they're  full  at  '  The  Help,'  "  remon- 
strated the  officer. 

"  So  much  the  worse." 

"  And  you'd  better  get  up — the  people 
can't  pass  you." 

"  I  shan't  get  up.   Let  'em  go  in  the  road?" 

Ruth  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  looked  down  on  the  woman,  evidently 
recognizing  her. 
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"You  were  here  last  night —do  you  re- 
member me  ?" 

The  woman  looked  up. 

"You're  the  lady  that  was  kind?" 

"  I  was  at  '  The  Help '  last  night." 

"YouVe  brought  me  all  the  way  back 
here,  and  see  how  I'm  served." 

"I'm  very  sorry — will  you  come  with 
me?" 

"  I  must  have  rest — my  God,  I  must 
have  rest ! "  moaned  the  woman. 

"  It  isn't  all  sham,  ma'am,"  said  the 
policeman,  turning  to  Ruth. 

"  No ;  she  was  weak  and  ill  last  night, 
and  might  have  stayed  there  another  day, 
if  she  had  wished.  Will  you  come  with 
me?"  she  repeated. 

The  woman  scrambled  slowly  to  her 
feet,  and  Ruth  offered  her  arm  as  a  support. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  take  me  ?" 

"  Only  a  little  way." 

The  woman  walked  with  difficulty,  and 
they   went   slowly   away,    the    outcasts   of 
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^'  The  Help  "  watching  them.  Ruth  was 
known  to  most  of  them  already,  and  "  the 
lady  "  was  muttered  here  and  there,  often 
in  a  reverent  whisper,  strange  to  hear. 
Amongst  the  crowd  there  were  naturally 
some  discontented  ones — it  was  not  the 
general  rule  to  be  grateful — and,  "  see 
what  favourites  are  made  of  some  of  us," 
was  muttered  more  than  once. 

The  woman  caught  the  words,  and  said 
with  a  sickly  smile, 

"  It's  odd  to  be  called  a  favourite,  ma'am." 

A  moment  afterwards  she  stopped,  and 
exclaimed  in  fiercer  tones, 

"  Where  are  you  taking  me  ? — I  have 
your  word — it  was  said  solemnly,  mind!" 

"  Across  the  road  here  ;  I  have  hired  a 
room  for  you  opposite." 

"  You  thought  I'd  come,  then  ?  " 

"  You  gave  me  your  word." 

The  woman  scoffed  at  her  word  being 
trusted ;  but  Ruth  took  no  notice. 

"  I  am  here  to  time,"  she  said,  "  and  you 
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were  a  little  before  it,  or  I  might  have  saved 
you  applying  at  'The  Help.' " 

"  You  never  intended  me  to  go  there  ?" 

"No." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  last  night  ?" 

"You  were  a  little  suspicious  of  me." 

"  Because  my  own  fool's  tongue  betrayed 
me,  and  you  were  mighty  sharp  to  catch 
up  my  words.  Well,  it's  a  wonder  you  see 
me." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  thought  of  drowning  myself 
—that's  why!" 

"Hush!— hush!" 

Ruth  shuddered  at  her  answer — had  she 
known  how  long  that  intention  had  been 
considered  in  all  its  bearings,  she  need  not 
have  been  greatly  alarmed. 

"  I  did  not  know  whose  *  Help  '  it  was, 
when  I  stumbled  upon  it  last  night,"  said 
she ;  "  and  it's  '  Owen's  Help,' — I  heard  the 
people  saying  so." 

"  Yes — Owen's — ^your  son's." 
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"it's  hard  grudging  help  without  kind 
words,  then!" 

"No." 

"The  boy  means  well,  but  he's  awfully 
hard.  Where's  the  place  ?  —  I  shall  drop 
dead  in  a  minute.  I'm  worn  to  death,  and 
you  drive  me  mad  about  the  boy.  I've 
your  solemn  promise  ?  " 

"  It  shall  be  kept  till  you  release  me  from 
it." 

"That's  well — you're  one  of  the  good 
sort." 

They  were  at  the  door  of  a  little  house 
half-way  down  the  street,  and  at  Ruth's 
summons  a  poorly-attired  woman,  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  responded. 

"Does  this  belong  to  'The  Help'  too?" 
the  woman  asked. 

"The  upstairs  room  is  hired  sometimes, 
when  there  is  a  very  pressing  case,  like 
yours." 

"Why  is  mine  a  pressing  case? — because 
I  might  die  if  I  were  left  in  the  streets  ? " 
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"You  require  rest,"  said  Ruth,  evasively. 

"  I  belong  to  the  streets — I've  a  right  to 
die  in  'em.  I  don't  think  I  can  go  up  all 
those  stairs." 

"Will  you  rest  a  moment?"  asked  the 
woman  with  the  baby — "  I  will  bring  a 
chair." 

"Owen  never  comes  here,  does  he?" 
whispered  the  other. 

"No." 

"Let  me  get  upstairs,  then — now,  your 
arm  again." 

Slowly  and  painfully,  with  Ruth's  assist- 
ance, Owen's  mother  dragged  her  way  to 
the  front  bedroom,  and  sat  herself  shivering 
in  the  first  chair. 

"  I've  come  up  here  to  die,  I  do  believe." 

"I  hope  not,"  answered  Ruth. 

"About  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
p'raps — what's  this  ?" 

"Water." 

"Put  it  on  the  mantel-piece — I'll  have 
some  presently.     I  never  did  care  much  for 
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water.  I  say,"  (very  eagerly)  ^' you  won't 
leave  me  to-night?" 

"  I  must  return  home  in  an  hour  or  two — 
my  husband  would  be  anxious  about  me. 
The  woman  of  the  house  will  see  to  your 
wants." 

"  And  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  shall  see  you  once  more." 

"  And  never  a  word  to  Owen ;  it  would 
kill  me  to  face  him  again — never  again  ! " 

And  she  broke  into  a  second  shivering  fit 
more  violent  than  the  preceding. 

Ruth  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  watch- 
ing her  narrowly.  The  woman  had 
changed  even  since  the  preceding  night — 
and  then  she  seemed  to  have  her  days 
numbered  on  her  face.  A  woman  utterly 
worn  out  with  toil,  and  privation,  and 
drink;  who  might  not  live  another  week, 
Ruth  had  thought  on  their  first  meeting 
— who  could  not  linger  far  beyond  that 
period,  Ruth  felt  convinced  that  night. 

"Would    you    like   to   see   a   doctor?" 
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Ruth  asked,  after  a  long  study  of  her  weak, 
frail  sister. 

"Doctors  are  no  good  for  me,"  she  said; 
"  I  only  want  rest — I'm  so  awfully  weary." 

Ruth  did  not  press  the  question,  for  it 
appeared  to  irritate  the  woman.  She  left 
her  in  charge  of  the  supplementary  nurse 
— engaged  on  special  occasions,  like  the 
present — and  sent  for  the  doctor,  also  called 
in  when  sickness  at  "  The  Help "  neces- 
sitated. 

Mrs.  Owen — at  this  stage  of  her  history 
we  do  not  care  to  learn  her  real  name,  and 
Owen  has  never  borne  it — felt  herself 
aggrieved  at  the  appearance  of  a  medical 
man,  and  delined  to  answer  any  questions 
that  were  put  to  her,  and  made  quite  a 
little  fight  for  her  arm  when  he  endea- 
voured to  feel  her  pulse.  But  the  doctor 
was  a  grave,  quiet  man,  and  waited  his 
opportunity,  and  sat  watching  her  face, 
from  which  a  skilful  practitioner  gathers  so 
much  knowledge. 
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**  She  is  very  ill,  sir  ?"  asked  Ruth. 

"  She  is  breaking  up — she  will  live  seven 
or  eight  days,  perhaps,"  was  the  verdict 
delivered  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
branch  establishment  to  ''  Owen's  Help." 

"  There  is  nothing  sudden  to  be  antici- 
pated?" 

'^ Nothing,"  said  he;  "I  will  send  round 
a  stimulant.     Good  evening." 

Ruth  remained  till  Owen's  mother  was  in 
her  bed,  then  she  said, 

"  Last  night  you  repeated  a  prayer  after 
me. 

''  Ah,  yes ! — don't  go  on  again  like  that ; 
it  was  only  fun  of  mine.  I  am  weary  to 
death." 

"Will  you  not  say  it?" 

"  Not  to-night !" — almost  peevishly. 

"To-morrow?" 

"Yes — to-morrow,  then,"  she  answered, 
clutching  at  a  postponement. 

"  You  will  keep  your  promise  ? — for  I  will 
keep  mine,"  said  Ruth. 
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"  It's  a  bargain." 

And  the  woman  turned  on  her  side  with 
a  half  groan,  and  was  asleep  in  an  instant. 
She  was  very  weary  of  the  world ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    OLD    COMPLAINT." 


It  must  be  confessed  that  John  Dell's  niece 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  being  linked  for 
life  to  a  man  so  ill-tempered,  jealous,  and 
v^-riable  as  Arthur  Glindon.  Owen  thought 
so,  and  it  had  long  been  John  Dell's  secret 
opinion. 

Still  there  was  no  woman  better  capable 
of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  than 
Ruth ;  no  one  who  could  quicker  learn  re- 
signation and  take  comfort  from  adversity. 
Her  fate  was  no  worse  than  that  of  being 
matched  to  an  unappreciative  husband — to 
a  man  who,  full  of  his  own  pursuits,  had 
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no  sympathy  for  hers — who,  busy  in  the 
world  himself,  forgot  to  make  the  little 
world  of  home  he  left  behind  as  bright 
and  pleasant  as  a  few  words  might  have 
done.  There  are  some  men. like  this,  as 
there  are  some  women  intolerant  and  exact- 
ing ;  wedlock  is  a  lottery,  wherein  there  are 
a  few — just  a  few — uncomfortable  blanks. 

Ruth  Dell's  great  mistake  in  life  had  been 
to  forgive  Arthur  Glindon  in  the  very  face 
of  her  own  wisdom  on  the  matter.  True, 
she  loved  the  wretch,  and  love  gets  the 
better  of  wisdom  occasionally;  and  as  he 
was  earnest  and  truthful  for  the  time,  so 
her  earnestness  and  truth  carried  her  away 
and  warped  her  judgment.  Still,  we  repeat, 
she  made  the  best  of  it ;  she  set  herself  the 
great  task  of  reforming  all  her  husband's 
eccentricities,  of  planning  his  life  for  him, 
and  studying  in  every  way  to  prove  his 
ideas  therein  were  premature,  and  his  pas- 
sions misleading;  and  if  it  were  too  great 
for  her  strength,  the  object  of  interest  being 
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stubborn  and  often  unapproachable,  why  it 
has  been  the  fate  of  many  women  before 
her.  Most  women,  perhaps,  would  have 
shown  more  spirit,  exhibited  a  little  more 
of  those  family  discomforts  yclept  "airs," 
forgot  all  about  loving  and  obeying  long 
since — but  Ruth  was  a  proud  girl,  and  did 
not  care  to  own  to  society  how  mistaken 
she  had  been.  She  set  the  good  example 
of  hiding  her  husband's  faults  with  the 
same  veil  that  concealed  the  wound  in  her 
heart;  and,  thanks  to  John  Dell's  early 
teaching,  there  was  religion — pure,  deep, 
and  unalterable — to  sustain  her  in  her  hour 
of  trial. 

And  she  had  not  given  up  all  hope  of 
Glindon — for  she  was  a  woman.  Nor  her 
love,  for  she  was  a  true  wife  and  mother. 
She  was  looking  forward  still  to  the  better 
times  beyond  the  present — Glindon's  san- 
guine nature  even  affected  her  own.  Each 
new  step  that  he  made  might,  she  thought, 
render  him  more  content,  and  if  there  were 
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times  when  she  doubted,  she  kept  the 
shadow  from  him.  If  he  were  more  than 
usually  abstracted  and  forgetful  of  her, 
there  was  her  child  to  turn  to;  and,  now 
the  child  was  away,  there  seemed  suddenly 
offered  to  her  a  great  task,  in  which  her 
whole  heart  became  instantly  engaged. 

Owen's  mother  had  emerged  from  the 
darkness,  and  sought  shelter  at  "The  Help ; " 
in  her  weakness  had  given  signs  of  con- 
trition for  much  in  the  past.  Her  strength 
was  failing  her,  her  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  old  wild  beast  humour  to 
roam  was  dying  out  with  her  energy.  She 
was  a  woman  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
snatched  fitfully  at  good,  and  yet  went 
on  defiantly  to  evil.  The  tide  against 
her  was  ever  too  strong  for  her  futile 
efforts  to  turn  back,  and  those  who  had 
tried  to  save  her  had  their  narrow  ideas 
of  what  was  best,  and  so  lost  their  chance 
with  hers ! 

Ruth  saw  all  this  in  the  first  meeting, 
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when  a  few  incoherent  words  betrayed  who 
the  wanderer  was ;  so  the  task  of  attempt- 
ing the  woman's  reformation  became  a  great 
and  worthy  effort. 

Ruth  was  earnest  and  gentle — knew,  with 
a  woman's  tact,  how  much  one  stricken  could 
bear — which  was  the  right  word,  and  when 
was  the  right  time  to  say  it.  In  their  first 
meeting  she  had  made  some  impression ;  in 
their  second,  she  had  engendered  confidence; 
in  all  that  followed  there  was  some  progress 
to  be  noted. 

Owen's  mother  shrunk  very  much  from 
Ruth's  teaching  at  first ;  but  Ruth's  manner 
was  new,  and  she  was  weak  unto  death.  Her 
son  had  attempted  a  moral  cure ;  but  he 
talked  of  himself,  his  character,  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  him — never  of  the  Saviour 
who  had  died  for  her,  of  the  angels  in 
heaven  who  would  rejoice  at  her  repentance. 
Somehow  she  had  escaped  that  teaching  till 
then,  or  it  had  been  attempted  at  the  top  of 
the  teacher's  voice,  and  with   annihilating 
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glances.  It  was  all  new  to  her ;  she  could 
remember  something  of  the  kind  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  she  had  forgotten  it  till  that 
day.  She  clung  to  Ruth  at  last  and  re- 
pented. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  fathom  what 
would  have  been  the  end  of  this  had  her 
strength  come  back,  and  with  it  the  old 
temptation  of  the  streets;  but  we  believe 
that  Owen's  mother  would  have  made  a 
better  stand  for  it,  than  when  Owen  took 
her  case  in  hand.  There  was  more  to  fight 
for,  she  had  learned  more,  and  with  God's 
help  she  might  have  kept  strong  to  the  last. 
But  her  reformation  was  left  till  the  eleventh 
hour — as  some  are,  and  are  none  the  less 
reformations — and  Ruth's  task  was  rewarded 
and  blessed. 

Still,  the  master-passions  live  on  to  the 
end,  and  the  shades  of  character  that  have 
made  us  stubborn,  yielding,  proud,  or  wilful, 
flicker  with  the  sinking  flame.  In  one  thing 
Owen's  mother  was  firm — that  of  holding 
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Ruth  to  the  promise  to  keep  her  state  from 
her  son.  In  her  weakness,  her  terror  of  that 
son  was  so  extreme — the  horror  of  meetinor 

o 

him  so  great — that  Ruth  did  not  dare  to 
press  her  to  the  utmost. 

"  Long  ago  he  told  me  it  was  my  last 
chance,  and  that  if  I  threw  it  away  he 
had  done  with  me.  It's  all  over  between 
us,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  him,  and  I  don't 
dare  to  face  him.  If  he  came,  it  would  be 
but  to  frown,  and  tell  me — what  is  true 
enough — how  much  I  have  disgraced  him. 
I  can  see  his  white  face,  and  his  eyes  like 
coals  of  fire — you  must  not  let  him  come  to 
me!" 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  him,"  Ruth  would 
reason ;  "  he  would  be  ready  to  forgive 
everything,  and  take  you  to  his  breast.  I, 
who  have  known  him  so  long,  can  answer 
for  him." 

"  I  daren't  face  him! — I  daren't  face 
him ! " 

''Will  you  let  me  tell  him  how  ill  you 
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are,  and  where  you  are  ?  "  pleaded  Ruth, 
later  in  the  week.  "  I  promise  you  he  shall 
not  see  you  till  you  wish  it — till  you  h^ar 
from  him  that  everything  has  been  long 
ago  forgiven." 

"And  he  shan't  see  me — and  you'll  tell 
me  every  word  he  says  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Tell  him  to-morrow,  then — not  to-night, 
mind,"  said  the  mother ;  "  and  if  he's  not 
really  sorry  to  get  rid  of  me,  not  really 
angry  with  all  I've  done  and  said,  tell  him 
to  wait  until  I  have  thought  his  words  over. 
But  in  mercy,"  catching  at  Ruth's  dress, 
"  not  before  I  send,  and  am  prepared,  or  the 
sight  of  him  will  send  me  to  my  grave,  a 
madwoman.  He  might  have  saved  me,  had 
he  thought  more  of  God  and  less  of  himself, 
eight  years  ago." 

Ruth  used  her  utmost  efforts  to  induce 
Owen's  mother  not  to  delay  till  the  mor- 
row, but  she  kept  firm  to  her  first  asser- 
tion. 
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"  Are  you  afraid  I  shan't  last?  " 

"No;    but   Owen's   message  may  be  of 

much  comfort  to  you,  and  Owen  himself  a 

blessino'." 

o 

"  Never  that !  "  said  the  woman,  moodily. 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  to  him  ?  " 

"  No,  no." 

"  Will  you  let  me  send  to  him  ?" 

"  To-morrow." 

Owen's  mother  became  so  ill  and  excited 
that  night,  betrayed  so  great  a  fear  that 
Ruth  would  leave  her  and  communicate 
with  her  son,  that  Ruth  saw  to  quit  the 
house  under  any  pretence  would  be  to  kill 
her. 

"  You'll  stay  till  it's  all  over  now,"  she 
pleaded,  "or  at  least  till  the  morrow,  and 
then  go  to  Oavcu  yourself  ?  Won't  you 
write  to  your  husband  and  ask  him  to  spare 
you  for  one  night  ?" 

Ruth  could  not  find  the  heart  to  quit  the 
sufferer — it  was  neither  her  duty  nor  her 
inclination.     She  penned  a  hasty  note  to 
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her  husband,  stating  that  a  woman  was 
dying  at  "  Owen's  Help,"  and  she  had  found 
it  impossible  to  leave — adding  a  hope  that 
she  had  not  already  alarmed  him  by  her 
lengthened  stay.  The  letter  was  despatched 
by  special  messenger,  and  reached  George 
Street  many  hours  before  the  arrival  of 
Doctor  Glindon,  who  ascended  his  steps  as 
the  first  hour  of  the  morninor  was  beinor 

o  o 

notified  from  neighbouring  church  steeples. 

Doctor  Glindon  had  been  dining  with  a 
friend — half  a  dozen  friends — on  a  special 
occasion  deserving  of  a  feast.  He  had  ob- 
tained his  appointment — which  was  in  India 
— and  thus  the  reward  for  all  his  energy  in 
the  pursuit  had  come  to  him.  He  was  in- 
clined to  be  elated  with  his  success — not 
with  the  wine,  for  he  had  not  drunk  deep, 
and  was  ever  a  temperate  man — and  he 
passed  into  the  drawing-room  to  com- 
municate the  good  tidings  to  his  wife,  and 
to  receive  her  congratulations. 

He  stood  surprised  for  a  few  minutes  at 
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the  empty  room,  and  the  letter  awaiting  him 
in  a  conspicuous  position  between  the  look- 
ing-glass and  its  frame  on  the  mantel-piece; 
then  he  turned  pale  with  the  fear  that 
something  had  happened  to  Ruth,  seized 
the  note,  and  hastily  dived  into  its  con- 
tents. 

Having  read  the  letter,  Arthur  Glindon 
relapsed  into  the  easy-chair  with  a  rapidly- 
contracting  brow,  and  began  slowly  and 
savagely  a  repast  on  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
To  think  he  had  returned  full  of  the 
brightest  news  to  find  Ruth  absent  for  the 
night — to  think  a  dying  old  woman  at  a 
refuge  should  be  considered  matter  of 
sufficient  moment  to  detain  her.  Damn 
every  old  woman  under  the  sun,  for  dying 
at  unseasonable  hours ! 

Having  cursed  and  sworn  to  his  heart's 
content — an  operation  that  appeared  to 
greatly  relieve  him — he  went  upstairs  to 
his  room.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but 
resignation  ;     it    was    foolish    of    Ruth    to 
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trouble  herself  about  people  who  did  not 
belong  to  her ;  he  was  thankful  it  could  not 
last  much  longer.  Just  a  little  while,  and 
then  he,  Ruth  and  the  boy  would  shake 
from  their  feet  the  dust  of  a  land  wherein 
he  had  never  been  happy.  He  was  sorry 
he  had  ever  given  his  consent  to  Ruth  play- 
ing the  Samaritan  at  "  The  Help ;"  it  was 
natural  people  should  die  there  sometimes, 
and  give  other  people  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 
And  it  was  that  Owen's  ^'Help  ;"  and  perhaps 
Owen  was  there  also,  and  interested  in 
the  invalid.  And  he  had  loved  Ruth 
once,  although  Ruth  had  been  for  ever  in 
the  dark  concerning  it;  and  now  one  com- 
mon interest  might  awaken  love  in  the  man's 
breast  again.  He  did  not  like  Owen — he 
was  one  whom  he  could  never  trust,  and  he 
had  always  been  suspicious  of  him.  Still 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  or  suspect ;  it  was 
unlikely  Owen  would  be  at  "The  Help;"  and 
the  morrow  would  soon  come.  What  a 
fool  he  was  to  work  himself  into  a  frenzy 
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about  nothing.  And  his  common-sense 
told  him  it  was  nothing,  and  so  cooled 
him. 

Satisfied  that  the  woman  would  die  in  the 
night,  Glindon  awoke  the  next  morning  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  was  disposed  to 
meet  Ruth  on  her  return  with  an  amiable 
countenance.  But  when  Ruth  returned 
not,  and  the  clock  on  the  landing  struck 
hour  after  hour,  and  he  had  eaten  his 
solitary  breakfast,  which  he  had  delayed 
till  ten  in  the  morning  for  her,  his  bad  tem- 
pers set  in  again — not  the  bad  tempers  of 
last  night,  but  an  entirely  new  set,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  the  occasion,  and 
capable  of  greater  expansion. 

He  commenced  a  rapid  perambulation  to 
and  fro,  tramping  heavily  and  monoto- 
nously, and  shaking  everything  in  the  room, 
even  to  the  windows  in  the  sashes  ;  and  hav- 
ing indulged  in  this  exercise  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  he  seized  his  hat  and  ran  into 
the  street.     He  would  fetch  her  back  from 
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the  refuge,  or  see  if  that  old  woman  were 
not  shamming  illness,  and  imposing  on  his 
wife.  He  would  read  his  wife  a  smart  lec- 
ture for  her  inattention,  he  might  almost 
say  her  disregard.  From  that  day  forth  his 
interdict  on  Ruth's  visits  to  the  accursed  in- 
stitution, which  Owen  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  open — from  that  day  forth  a  tighter 
rein  on  Mrs.  Glindon.     Cab  ! 

Ensconced  in  a  patent  Hansom,  Glindon 
lay  back  and  fumed  and  anathematized 
most  things  that  his  memory  could  suggest, 
"Owen's  Help"  in  particular.  Whilst  re- 
curring to  "The  Help"  for  the  twentieth 
time  or  so,  it  struck  him  that  he  need 
not  trowble  himself  to  ride  thither.  Why 
should  he  testify  such  extraordinary  concern 
for  Mrs.  GUndon,  as  to  arrive  in  breathless 
haste  to  make  inquiries  concerning  her,  or 
allow  the  people  there — possibly  Owen 
amongst  them — to  think  he  was  uneasy 
or  distrustful  ?  Why  should  people  talk 
about     him    at    all  ?  —  and    why    should 
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he  exhibit  more  anxiety  for  the  wife  than 
the  wife  had  shown  for  the  husband? 
He  dashed  his  fist  at  the  trap  in  the  cab's 
roof  with  so  much  suddenness  as  to  friohten 
the  cabman. 

"Make  for  Southwark  Road,"  and  he 
called  out  John  Dell's  business  address  to 
the  driver.  He  would  proceed  to  the 
engineering  department,  and  communicate 
to  his  father-in-law  the  success  of  his  plans 
for  obtaining  that  appointment  which  could 
alone  make  him  happy,  making  sure  by  the 
way  as  to  what  had  become  of  our  hero.  If 
he  were  not  "  pottering"  about  "  The  Help," 
offering  a  hundred  excuses  to  be  near  Ruth, 
why,  he  should  be  satisfied  that  his  wife  was 
safe,  and  perhaps  justified  in  attending  to 
the  wants  of  some  miserable  specimen  of 
humanity.  And  if  Ruth  had  already 
reached  home,  so  much  the  better  for  her — 
she  would  grow  concerned  about  him  in  her 
turn,  and  have  a  nice  long  day  in  George 
Street  all  to  herself     And  it  was  just  pos- 
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sible,  he  thought  vindictively,  that  he 
should  arrive  home  very  late  that  night. 

He  was  at  the  workshops  and  foundry  of 
Dell  and  Owen — the  many  hammers  were 
echoing  in  the  street ;  the  great  shaft  was 
smoking  vigorously  ;  there  was  life  and  acti- 
vity in  the  hive  into  which  he  stepped. 
Signs  of  a  young  and  thriving  undertaking 
met  him  at  each  turn — the  hosts  of  men  at 
work,  the  bustle  of  the  foremen,  the  pre- 
occupied look  of  John  Dell,  with  a  pen  in 
one  hand  and  a  whole  mass  of  letters  in  the 
other,  as  he  came  to  meet  his  son-in-law,  all 
bore  testimony  to  it.  "  This  should  have 
been  my  sphere,"  thought  the  discontented 
man.  "  I  should  have  been  earning  my 
fortune  here,  instead  of  being  driven  by  fate 
out  of  my  native  land.  But  a  stranger  was 
preferred  to  the  husband  of  her  supposed  to 
be  nearest  his  heart." 

"  Good  day,  Glindon.  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  Nothing." 
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"  I  thought  you  looked  pale.  Will  you 
step  into  the  counting-house  ?  " 

"  Thank  you." 

Glindon  followed  John  Dell,  and  as  he 
entered  the  counting-house  looked  quickly 
around  him. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Owen  this  morning?"  he 
attempted  to  say  in  an  unconcerned  tone. 

"  He  hasn't  come  yet.     Take  a  seat." 

Dell  was  turning  over  the  letters  in  his 
hand  to  make  quite  sure  he  had  not  lost 
one  crossing  the  yard,  or  he  would-  have 
been  startled  by  the  sudden  change  in 
Glindon's  face.  Glindon  had  not  been 
really  suspicious  before.  He  had  worried 
himself  by  what  he  felt  to  be  his  own 
foolish  thoughts;  but  the  first  real  doubt 
struck  at  him  like  a  dagger.  Still  it  might 
be  only  a  coincidence.  It  was  not  likely  he 
would  be  with  Ruth — it  was  impossible  ! 

"  I  was  not  aware  your  partner  was  so 
lax  in  his  business  habits." 

"Eh?" 
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Glindon  repeated  his  observation,  and 
DelFs  great  eyes  appeared  slowly  coming 
out  of  their  sockets,  and  over  the  handful 
of  letters  at  the  visitor.  Dell  fancied  he 
detected  in  Glindon  the  old  desire  to  depre- 
ciate Owen,  and  a  sneer  at  the  regular 
habits  of  one  of  whom  he  had  spoken  too 
partially.     So  he  answered  very  shortly, 

"  Lax  he  isn't.  Sharp  and  regular,  and 
unflinching  to  his  share  of  the  work,  he 
always  is." 

*'  It's  strange  !  " 

"  He  has  some  plans  to  finish  at  home  to- 
day— a  clever  idea  of  his,  which  is  worth 
considering.  But  still,"  with  a  glance  at 
the  counting-house  clock,  *'  1  did  not 
understand  he  would  be  quite  so  late  as 
this." 

"  Something  wrong  at  ^  The  Help,'  per- 
haps?" 

"I  haven't  heard.  It  would  be  some- 
thing very  wrong  to  send  for  him." 

"Some  one  dying,  perhaps?" 
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"  I  don't  think  they  would  send  to  Owen 
at  once.     He's  at  home." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

"'  What  do  you  mean  ? — do  you  want  to 
see  him ?  "  asked  Dell ;  "out  with  it,  Glin- 
don — something  is  the  matter." 

"  N — nothing.  I  am  only  the  bearer  of 
good  news,  and  desire  all  my  friends  to 
offer  their  congratulations.  I  have  gained 
the  appointment." 

"  In  India  ? "  and  Dell's  countenance 
lengthened. 

"Yes." 

"  That's  bad  news  for  me.  I  shan't  con- 
gratulate you." 

Glindon  did  not  answer.  He  had  turned 
the  current  of  Dell's  thoughts,  but  his  own 
flowed  on  unchangeably,  in  the  dark,  deep 
channel  of  mistrust.  He  might  havebeen  jeal- 
ous before,  but  he  had  never  experienced  his 
present  sensations.  He  might  have  been  angry 
without  a  reason  very  often — now  with  a 
cause,  what  an  intensely  bitter  feelingit  was! 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  I'm  in  doubt  how  the  climate  will  agree 
with  Ruth  and  her  child." 

"  Oh  !  well  enough." 

"  What ! — are  you  going?" 

"  Yes,  I  must  hasten  home — IVe  a  deal  to 
prepare." 

Dell  made  no  effort  to  stay  him.  It 
struck  him  that  Glindon's  manner  was 
peculiar;  but  the  son-in-law  had  been 
eccentric  at  times,  and  Dell  was  very 
busy  just  then.  Glindon  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  greatly  excited  over  his  good 
fortune — possibly  now  the  goal  was  reached, 
he  was  beginning  to  think  he  might  do 
better  at  something  else.  Dell  would  con- 
sider it  in  the  dinner-hour — and  he  stood  at 
his  high  desk  and  spread  out  his  letters 
carefully,  preparatory  to  answering  each  in 
its  turn. 

Meanwhile,  Glindon  walked  out  of  the 
office,  re-crossed  the  yard,  and  started  for 
Kennington  Road  and  DelFs  private  resi- 
dence.    Owen  was  at  home,  Dell  had  in- 
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formed  him — it  might  be  so,  he  prayed  it 
might  be  so,  and  he  would  never  suspect  a 
living  thing  again  ! 

He  had  no  right  to  suspect  anyone- — 
Euth  had  been  the  best  and  the  most  faithful 
of  wives — but  it  was  Glindon's  nature  ever 
to  see  darkly. 

He  went  up  the  steps  of  John  Dell's 
house  very  impetuously,  as  if  he  would  out- 
walk such  awful  thoughts  as  the  devil  was 
whispering  in  his  ear,  and  knocked  noisily 
at  the  door.  The  servant-maid  who  re- 
sponded looked  with  some  amazement  at 
the  white  face  of  the  new  comer. 

"Where's  Mr.  Owen?" 

"In  the  front  parlour,  sir — with  Mrs. 
Glindon." 

"  What  !"  shouted  Glindon. 

The  servant  was  trying  to  find  the  voice 
which  Glindon's  impetuous  manner  had 
frightened  to  a  low  depth  in  her  system, 
when  he  thrust  her  aside,  and  flung  back  the 
door. 

m2 
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Owen  and  Ruth  were  standing  side  by 
side,  and  Ruth  seemed  agitated.  The  quick 
eyes  of  Glindon  saw  that  Owen  held  her 
hand,  and  that  Owen  was  pale,  excited, 
and  trembling.  The  quick  ears  heard, 
also, 

"  You  have  kept  it  a  secret  till  now.  Oh  1 
Ruth,  do  you  know  what  a  reproach  all  my 
after-life  may  be  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  deserves  to  bel"  cried  Glindon 
— "a  reproach  to  be  shared  by  me,  and  this 
weak  woman  here !  " 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  said  Owen,  releasing 
Ruth's  hand,  and  turning  suddenly  upon 
him  ;   "  are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  I  maybe  presently  !"  returned  Glindon, 
"  when  I  have  inquired  into  this  mystery, 
that  brings  my  wife  and  you  in  secret  con- 
versation here  !  " 

"  Arthur  !  "  cried  Ruth,  "  you  don't  know 
—you 

"  Madam  !  I  will  come  to  you  for  an  ex- 
planation  presently.      I    insist    upon  your 
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departure,  now  and  at  once.  I  will  not  have 
you  here  an  instant  longer  !  "  he  cried,  with 
a  stamp  of  his  foot. 

"You  are  foolish,  sir ! — you  are  disgrac- 
ing yourself  and  me ! "  said  Ruth,  indig- 
nantly. "  You  are  not  sparing  one  whose 
troubles  are  real  and  severe !  " 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  every  word  in 
extenuation,"  said  Glindon ;  "  but  not  in 
this  house.  At  your  own  home — the  most 
fitting  place  for  you  and  me  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  this  visit." 

"  Arthur  ! — all  this  will  be  your  bitterest 
retrospect  some  day  !  " 

"  Will  you  leave  me  to  your  friend  whose 
feelings  you  are  so  anxious  to  spare  ?  " 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  3^our  better  self." 

Ruth  went  out  of  the  house,  trembling 
very  much — more  ashamed  of  her  husband's 
excitement  than  indignant  with  him.  She 
was  sorry  that  he  had  betrayed  so  much 
anger  in  an  unjust  cause  before  Owen ;  but 
she  was  not  alarmed  concerning  him.     She 
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felt  the  explanation  was  simple,  and  would 
satisfy  him,  however  unreasonable  he  might 
be ;  she  would  leave  him  to  think  how 
cruel  and  ungenerous  he  had  been,  and,  when 
the  moral  had  struck  home  to  him,  she 
would  forgive  him.  Out  of  evil  even  good 
might  arise,  and  he  might  be  a  changed  man 
from  that  day.  She  would  hurry  round  to 
Owen's  mother  with  the  son's  assuring  mes- 
sage, that  he  bore  no  enmity  towards  her,  and 
only  yearned  to  see  her  again, — and  then  to 
her  home,  and  her  inconsistent,  ungenerous, 
distrustful  husband.  She  had  no  fear 
of  a  quarrel  ensuing  between  Owen  and 
bim.  Owen's  first  words  would  disarm 
Glindon,  she  thought ;  and  being  anxious 
that  the  full  force  of  his  injustice  should 
impress  him  before  they  met  again,  she  has- 
tened on  to  the  street  wherein  "  The  Help  " 
was  situated,  fearing  lest  he  should  overtake 
her,  and,  obtaining  his  pardon  too  readily, 
too  readily  forget  the  evil  he  might  have 
caused. 
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It  was  not  her  wisest  step,  possibly ;  but 
she  was  agitated,  and  more  than  one  event 
had  occurred  to  disturb  her.  The  sick 
woman's  excitement,  when  she  had  set  forth 
to  break  the  news  to  Owen ;  the  horror,  and 
even  remorse,  of  Owen,  at  his  mother's 
dread  of  meeting  him  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
fierce  attack  of  her  husband.  She  rea- 
soned rapidly,  and  followed  the  bent 
of  her  reason,  and  went  on,  dreaming 
not  for  one  instant  of  the  explanation 
never  being  offered  to  Glindon,  and  he  left 
to  still  fight  with  the  fiends  that  beset 
him. 

And  Owen  never  explained.  The  de- 
parture of  Ruth  from  the  room  was  the 
signal  for  a  return  of  Glindon's  fierce  de- 
meanour. He  demanded  the  reason  of  his 
wife  being  there,  in  tones  that  rung  through- 
out the  house ;  he  strode  close  to  Owen,  and 
held  his  clenched  hand  in  his  face  ;  he  gave 
way  to  all  that  extravagance  of  action  to 
which  passion    can   lead   a   man.     It   was 
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the  passion  that  overpowered  him,  that  is 
akin  to  madness,  and  has  been  the  father  of 
murder. 

Owen  lost  patience.  He  was  sorely 
troubled,  and  this  man  wearied  and  vexed 
him. 

"  You  demand  !  "  he  said — "  if  you  ask 
an  explanation,  you^shall  have  it.  Don't 
demand  of  me ;  I  am  neither  your  slave  nor 
your  victim !  " 

"  You  are  a  villain  and  a  coward !  " 

"  Glindon,  do  you  understand  that  there 
is  a  dying  woman,  and  that " 

"  I  know  that  story,"  he  interrupted  ; 
"  that  is  a  lie  and  a  subterfuge,  and  I  will 
not  listen  to  it !  " 

**  Will  you  leave  this  house  ?  "  and  Owen 
put  down  the  clenched  hand  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  laid  his  own,  large  and  bony,  on 
Glin don's  arm. 

"  You  refuse  me  an  explanation  ?  " 

"  I  refuse  everything,"  said  Owen,  firmly. 
"  I  have  had  enough  of  your  tempers ;  if 
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you  rouse  mine,  it  will  fare  badly  with  you. 
Will  you  go  ?  '^ 

**  You  are  a  knave  !  "  repeated  Glindon. 

^'  Do  you  think  I  am  knave  enough 
to  rob  you  of  your  wife  ? — or  that, 
having  such  a  devilish  thought,  I  should 
succeed  with  one  so  near  the  angels  ?  Man, 
you're  a  fool !  " 

He  thrust  him  angrily  back,  and  Glindon 
struck  at  him.  Owen  caught  the  wrist 
as  it  descended,  and  held  it  in  a  vice. 

"  Go  home  to  your  wife  and  hear  her 
story,"  said  he.  '*  See  if  there  be  hesitation, 
a  look  throughout,  that  should  warrant  this 
vile  conduct ;  and  if  you  do  not  ask  pardon 
on  your  knees  before  her,  you  are  less  a  man 
than  I  consider  you.  Your  wife  has  been 
the  dearest  friend  and  comforter  to  me,  and 
more  than  me ;  you  have  always  been  an 
enemy,  and  quick  to  misjudge.  The  story 
I  might  tell,  you  would  only  half-believe ; 
when  you  are  reasonable,  I  will  explain — 
not  now,  to  a  madman  !  " 
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"I  will  go  to  her  I"  said  Glindon,  sud- 
denly. "  I  cannot  expect  truth  from  you. 
But  there  is  a  reckoninor  comino;  between 
us,  and  you  cannot  escape  it." 

Owen  opened  the  door  without  answering, 
and,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  Arthur  Glin- 
don passed  out.  The  dark  look  in  his  face 
warned  Owen  that  it  might  be  better  to 
force  the  truth  upon  him — that  it  would  • 
possibly  be  more  just  to  Ruth  to  attempt 
the  explanation,  and  he  called  out  "  Glin- 
don I " 

Whether  Glindon  heard  or  not,  he  only 
paused  to  repeat :  * 

"  There  will  be  a  reckoning  between  us  in 
our  next  meeting,"  and  dashed  into  the 
street,  dreaming  not  of  the  hundred  chances 
for  ever  intervening  in  life  to  thwart 
evil  as  well  as  good  projects.  Now  a  word, 
and  now  the  turning  of  a  hair,  and  now  the 
silent  valley  of  death,  into  which  the  most 
sure-footed  may  suddenly  slip. 

Owen  went  back  to  think  of  all  this — to 
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lock  himself  in  the  room  with  it,  and  won- 
der what  had  suggested  all  Glin don's  unac- 
countable suspicions.  It  was  a  trouble  to 
him;  but,  like  Ruth,  he  believed  Glindon 
would  very  soon  emerge  from  the  mists  of 
ignorance  in  which  he  was  groping.  When 
he  was  calmer,  he  would  be  more  reasonable 
— if  he  only  had  his  (Owen's)  trouble  ! 
And  Owen,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  his  face  covered  with  his  hands,  forgot 
GUn  don's  madness,  and  shook  with  the  agony 
that  beset  him. 

His  mother  was  dying,  and  begged  him 
not  to  see  her — ^she  preferred  the  stranger's 
care  to  his  own,  and  could  only  face  him  at 
the  last — she  accused  him  even;  for  Ruth,  hav- 
ing a  good  motive  in  view,  had  informed  him 
of  that  past  hardness  and  selfishness,  which 
had  sent  the  mother  away  from  him,  when  the 
word  of  God  might  have  stayed  her.  He  was 
to  his  mother  a  stern,  unpitying,  selfish  man, 
and  she  would  die  in  very  fear.  His  face  at 
her  bedside,  his  hand  on  hers,  would  but 
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shorten  her  life.    He  had  risen  in  the  world 


and  struggled  from  an  evil  past  to  honesty, 
and  yet  he  had  had  no  mercy  on  her 
efforts,  naturally  more  weak  than  his  own, 
but  let  her  fall  away  again,  and  pardoned 
not.  Seventy  and  seven  times  was  the  man 
in  the  parable  exhorted  to  forgive ;  and  he 
had  given  her  one  chance  and  cast  her  off. 
God  forgive  his  pride  and  wickedness ! 

He  might  have  thought  thus  an  hour, 
when  a  messenger  breathlessly  arrived  with 
a  note. 

"It's  from  Mrs.  Glindon,  sir,'^  said  the 
servant,  and  Owen  opened  it  with  eager 
hands. 

A  few  lines  hastily  written  in  pencil  met 
his  eyes. 

^'  Dear  Owen, — Come  at  once. 

''Ruthr 

He  let  the  paper  fall  from  his  hands,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  horror-stricken — then 
he  dashed  from  the  room,  seized  his  hat. 
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and  ran  off.  The  vicinity  of  "  The  Help  " 
was  not  a  long  distance  from  Dell's  house, 
and  he  ran  rapidly  down  the  Kennington 
Road,  across  to  Oakley  Street,  and  then  to 
the  mass  of  streets  and  courts  to  the  rio^ht 
thereof. 

People  stared  at  him  and  jumped  out  of 
his  way,  doubtful  if  he  were  from  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  or  had  stolen  anything,  or 
was  merely  keeping  himself  warm  that 
wintry  day;  but  before  their  doubts  had 
arrived  at  a  definite  solution,  Owen  was  out 
of  sight. 

He  reached  the  house  —  it  had  seemed 
an  age  to  him,  notwithstanding  his 
quick  progress — the  blinds  were  down  in 
the  windows,  but  then  the  sun  shone  on 
that  side  of  the  way,  and  poor  people  were 
always  fidgety  about  their  colours  flying.  It 
was  not  too  late — it  couldn't  be  too  late  to 
see  her ! 

The  woman  opened  the  door  and  curtsied 
to    him.      He    noded    his    head    by    way 
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of  recognition,  but  asked  no  questions — he 
had  not  the  courage  to  address  a  word  to 
her. 

"Upstairs,  sir — Mrs.  Glindon's  there  still." 

Still !  What  a  strange  word  it  sounded ! 
The  door  was  closed,  and  he  turned  the 
handle  and  pushed  it  open  without  an- 
nouncing his  presence. 

Ruth  was  kneeling  at  the  bedside,  and  in 
the  bed  lay  the  dead  mother ! 

"Not  dead,  Ruth — not  dead  without  a 
word ! "  he  cried. 

Ruth  rose,  and  held  her  hands  towards 
him. 

"  My  poor  Owen,  it  was  to  be.  It  was 
God's  will." 

"It  is  awful!" 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  sat  there 
looking  at  her  who  was  at  peace.  Very 
mournfully  was  his  gaze  directed  to  the 
silent  figure. 

"  At  the  last,  Ruth — what  did  she  say — 
what  were  her  last  words  ?" 
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*'  God  make  the  son's  life  better  than  the 
mother's ! " 

"  Not  the  old  accusation — not  again  the 
awful  words  you  told  me  this  morning  ?" 

"No." 

"Will  you  say  them  again?" 

"  What  is  the  good,  Owen  ?" 

"  I  wish  it,"  said  he ;  "  go  on  :  ^  He  might 
have  saved  me ' " 

'"He  might  have  saved  me,  had  he 
thought  more  of  God  and  less  of  himself, 
eight  years  ago !' — but,  oh  !  Owen,  I  believe 
she  was  saved." 

"  By  the  efforts  of  a  stranger,  who  had 
more  faith  in  God  than  myself — ^yes." 

"  Still  saved,"  said  Ruth,  earnestly ;  "and 
with  faith  in  the  promises  made  by  Him 
who  died  for  us,  Owen,  she  passed  away, 
praying  for  your  better  life — for  yours  ! " 

The  change  was  working  in  him.  He 
saw  all  that  he  had  missed  of  truth,  and  all 
that  he  had  closed  his  heart  to.  He  heard 
of  her  repentance,  and  that  last  prayer,  with 
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a  heaving  chest.  He  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  mother,  and  thought  how  she  might 
have  died  but  for  Ruth.  God's  hand  was 
in  it  all. 

"  I  have  been  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone— I  have  sinned  !  Will  you  go  away, 
and  leave  me  with  the  dead." 

Ruth  closed  the  door  upon  his  sorrow, 
and  left  him  gazing  at  the  dead  face — a  face 
so  much  younger,  brighter,  and  more  peace- 
ful than  he  had  ever  known  it  living.  He 
stooped  over  the  bed,  kissed  her  forehead, 
drew  the  white  sheet  over  her,  and  then  the 
strong  man  sank  upon  his  knees,  a  very 
child  1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  RESULT. 


Arthur  Glindon  did  not  hurry  back  to 
George  Street  to  pour  forth  his  vial  of 
wrath — he  walked  back  at  what  he  con- 
sidered a  temperate  pace,  and  offered  him- 
self every  opportunity  of  becoming  cool  and 
collected.  He  would  do  nothing  rashly  ;  it 
should  not  be  said  this  time  that  in  the  spur 
of  the  moment  he  gave  vent  to  words 
which,  in  the  cooler  after-period,  he  bitterly 
repented.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  was  in 
the  right  for  once  ;  and  so  he  would  be  just, 
but  inflexible.  From  that  day  forth  no 
more  of  Ruth  playing  the  Samaritan,  and 
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no  more  of  her  friend's  dangerous  ex- 
pressions of  his  gratitude. 

To  do  Doctor  Glindon  justice,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  he  did  not  now  suspect  any  pre- 
arrangement  in  the  meeting  between  his 
wife  and  Owen ;  he  would  grant  it,  now  he 
was  getting  cooler,  to  have  been  an  accident, 
taken  advantage  of  by  that  designing  hound 
who  had  ordered  him  out  of  his  father-in- 
law's  house.  A  curse  upon  him ;  he  should 
rue  it  yet !  He  should  not  play  the  hero  to 
his  wife,  and  seek  step  by  step  to  rob  him  of 
her  aifection.  The  paltry  game  was  seen 
through,  and  should  end  ! 

Glindon  let  himself  into  his  house  in 
George  Street  with  the  latch-key  ;  it  would 
be  better  to  get  his  little  expression  of  Avill 
over  as  quietly  as  possible;  and  servants 
were  ever  suspicious  and  quick  at  detecting 
the  signs  of  a  storm.  Not  that  he  intended 
to  storm  very  loudly  now — he  was  as  calm 
as  a  judge,  and  his  pulse  was  not  much 
above  fever-heat. 
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Into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  Mrs.  Glindon,  and  where  its 
vacuity  made  him  feel  uncomfortable — not 
that  he  doubted  his  wife's  disobedience  to 
his  last  commands  to  return  home.  Pos- 
sibly she  was  upstairs  playing  the  injured 
heroine,  with  her  hair  down  her  back  and 
the  tears  streaming  forth.  Well,  the  picture 
wquld  not  stop  him  delivering  a  piece  of 
his  mind. 

Glindon  went  upstairs  with  this  idea, 
found  the  rooms  empty,  came  down  again, 
looked  in  the  breakfast  parlour  and  study, 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  noticed  for 
the  first  time  two  letters  awaiting  him. 
Hastily  breaking  the  seals,  he  found  one 
from  the  North,  communicating  the  good 
news  that  his  son's  health  was  rapidly  im- 
proving, and  that  he  wished  so  much  to  see 
his  mother ;  and  the  other  from  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury,  reminding  him  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Glindon  had  promised  to  dine  at  Oaklands 
that  day. 

n2 
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"  A  quiet  dinner  at  five,"  she  added ;  "  but 
Ruth  has  promised  to  come  earlier  and 
make  a  long  day  of  it.  If  you  should  be 
pressed  for  time,  do  not  return  home  to 
dress — we  were  never  fussy  people,  you 
know." 

Glindon  crumpled  the  letters  on  the  table, 
went  through  a  little  quick  exercise  over  the 
carpet,  made  a  sudden  dash  at  the  bell-rope, 
and  hung  on  to  it,  a  la  Leotard^  till  some  one 
responded  to  his  summons. 

"  Where's  your  mistress?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"Don't  know?  Why,  she  came  in  a 
little  while  ago,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"■  No,  she  did  not,  sir." 

"Not  been  in  yet?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  go  down-stairs,  and  don't  stand 
staring  at  me  ! " 

More  quick  steps,  then  a  full-length 
plunge  on  the  sofa,  and  a  grind,  grind  of  his 
white   teeth    together.      It   was   plain   she 
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cared  nothing  for  his  will,  for  his  feelings ; 
she  had  not  returned,  although  there  had 
been  plenty  of  time  allowed  her ;  she 
had  chosen  to  go  her  own  way  and  defy 
him.  At  her  own  convenience  would  she 
meet  the  brunt  of  his  anger,  not  at  his  own. 
She  would  return  to  "The  Help,"  or  do 
some  damnable  shopping  even,  before  she 
considered  it  her  duty  to  obey  his  behests. 
Very  well — or  rather,  very  bad — now,  what 
was  the  next  step  of  Arthur  Glindon,  M.D.? 

The  next  step  was  to  wait  half  an  hour, 
going  through  a  series  of  evolutions  on  and 
off  the  sofa,  to  beguile  the  time — his  last 
step  to  proceed  to  his  room  and  dress 
for  the  visit  to  Oaklands.  It  suddenly 
struck  him  that  Ruth  had  proceeded  direct  to 
Ansted,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
remember  the  invitation  and  follow — and 
follow  he  intended  now  with  a  vengeance. 

He  was  on  his  way,  shortly  afterwards, 
to  the  railway  station,  but  his  suspicious 
mind  would  not  allow  him  much  rest.     He 
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was  not  satisfied  that  Ruth  had  proceeded 
to  Oaklands.  It  was  hardly  likely,  con- 
sidering their  quarrel,  and  yet  one  woman 
readily  seeks  the  consolation  of  another,  and 
Mrs.  Cherbury  was  so  old  a  friend.  But  he 
would  go  to  "The  Help"  first,  just  for  an 
instant,  and  make  an  inquiry;  and  the  cab- 
man received  orders  to  turn  in  the  direction 
of  Oakley  Street  and  inquire  for  "  Owen's 
Help." 

Before  "  The  Help,"  which  at  that  hour 
of  the  day  was  closed,  he  sprang  from  the 
cab,  and  made  a  spiteful  efiPort  to  wrench 
the  knocker  off,  rousing  half  the  street 
meanwhile  with  his  application  for  admis- 
sion. 

"Is  Mrs.  Glindon  here?"  he  asked  of  a 
little  girl  who,  open-mouthed,  had  answered 
his  summons. 

"No,  sir." 

"Nor  Mr.  Owen?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Has  either  been  here  to-day?" 
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"No,  sir." 

" Can't  you  say  anything  but  'No,  sir' ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

Glindon  cursed  the  damsel  with  hearty 
vehemence,  and  strode  back  to  his  cab,  the 
maid  following  him  as  far  as  the  kerb-stone. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to 
me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Simmons  is  out  who  minds 
*The  Help,'  and  the  place  is  empty.  Mrs. 
Simmons  can  tell  you,  sir.  I'm  only  one  of 
the  'sistants  on  trial." 

"But  Mrs.  Glindon — you  know  her? — 
has  not  she  been  here  to-day  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  And  there's  no  one  dying  here?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Drive  to  Kennington  Road  again  !"  cried 
Glindon.  "  This  is  a  devilish  black  mystery, 
that  must  be  solved ! " 

It  was  scarcely  passion  now  that  mastered 
him,  and  made  his  hands  tremble,  and 
rendered  his  face  so  ghastly  livid.    There  was 
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a  lower  deptli  of  rage,  more  silent  and  in- 
tense, and  he  had  descended  to  it  suddenly. 
He  was  a  man  groping  in  the  mist  now,  and 
his  heart  was  very  heavy.  One  inch  before 
him  in  the  future  he  could  not  see,  whither 
to  go,  or  in  whom  to  trust?  He  had  been 
suspicious,  cruelly  suspicious,  before  that 
hour ;  but  in  his  heart  he  felt  there  was  no 
wrong  done,  that  all  had  been  accidental 
and  spontaneous.  Now  it  had  assumed 
sombre  proportions,  and  was  of  a  seriousness 
to  affect  a  life.  And  yet  it  was  his  wife 
whom  he  suspected ;  a  religious  woman, 
whose  chief  anxiety  had  been  his  own 
spiritual  welfare — a  quiet,  grave,  even  me- 
thodical woman,  who  despised  romance  and 
passion.  What  did  it  all  mean? — what 
could  it  mean !  Up  the  garden  front  of 
John  Dell's  house,  where  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  himself  again,  and  with  a 
heart  so  much  more  heavy.  The  servant 
had  seen  him  from  the  lower  window,  and 
had  the  door  open  as  he  went  up  the  steps. 
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Like  a  man  in  a  dream  he  passed  her,  and 
walked  into  the  room  where  his  angry 
colloquy  with  Owen  had  ensued.  The  maid 
followed  him. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  Mr.  Owen  has  been  out 
some  time." 

"  Indeed  ! " 

"  Ever  since  the  message  was  brought 
him  from  '  The  Help.'  " 

"The  Help"  again!  Were  all  Owen's 
servants  in  this  jugglery,  or  dupes  thereto? 
He  caught  sight  of  a  paper  on  the  floor,  and 
picked  it  up.  Any  clue  to  so  dark  a  mys- 
tery would  be  grateful  to  him,  and  this 
might  be  the  message — "  Good  God !" 

''''Dear  Owen^ — Come  at  once. 

Ruthr 

He  sat  down  after  that  blow,  and  steadied 
his  head  by  resting  it  on  his  hand ;  it  was 
the  last  feather,  and  he  had  sunk  with  it. 
Was  there  any  occasion  to  suspect  any 
longer  ? — were    not   his    worse    suspicions 
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confirmed,  and  had  not  the  darkness  utterly 
closed  in  ?  The  servant's  voice  re-called  him 
to  himself  a  little. 

"Will  you  wait  for  Mr.  Dell,  or  Mr. 
Owen?" 

"  I  am  going  now." 

He  could  not  wait  for  Dell — that  hard, 
dry  being,  whose  soul  was  in  his  niece. 
Dell  would  not  believe  in  any  wrong ;  the 
whole  story,  told  link  by  link,  would  not 
affect  him.  He  would  give  Ruth  one  last 
chance  before  he  fired  the  train  to  startle 
all  the  little  world  in  which  she  had  gained 
such  love — he  would  go  to  Oaklands.  . 

For  one  instant  he  did  not  think  to  find 
Ruth  there ;  in  the  face  of  the  stern  facts, 
and  the  still  sterner  lies  which  he  fancied 
he  had  already  detected, — with  that  last 
crushing  note  in  his  hands,  written  by 
Ruth  as  if  in  desperation, — he  had  no 
right  to  believe  for  a  moment  he  should 
find  her.  But  he  would  go  to  Oaklands 
in    search   of  her — making   first   one   call 
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at  her  fathers,  in  the  Westminster  Road, 
by  way  of  a  forlorn  hope. 

Not  at  her  father's — she  had  not  been  there 
for  a  week,  92  informed  him — did  Mr. 
Glindon  wish  to  see  her  particularly  ? — had 
anything  happened  ? 

^'  Happened  ? — no." 

"  I  thought  the  child  might  be  worse, 
perhaps,"  said  92. 

"  He's  better." 

"  That's  good  news ;  for  Ruth  seemed 
anxious-like  last  week,  when  Mr.  Owen 
was " 

Glindon  could  not  hear  the  name  again 
coupled  with  his  wife's.  He  left  the  old 
man  to  complete  the  sentence  to  Tarby,  or 
to  the  tobacco  jars,  and  dashed  into  his  cab. 
At  the  railway  terminus,  engaged  somehow 
in  a  little  dispute  with  a  gentleman  whom 
he  had  thrust  aside  in  his  eagerness  to 
obtain  a  ticket,  then  on  the  platform  look- 
ing for  the  train  that  was  to  bear  him  to 
Ansted — finally  in  a  first-class  compartment, 
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with  a  surly-looking  old  gentleman,  reading 
the  Times  newspaper. 

Glindon  crossed  his  arms,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  battle  of  thoughts  within  him. 
They  were  all  against  Ruth  now — step  by 
step,  as  though  it  had  been  ordered  so,  had 
he  been  led  on  to  the  discovery.  From  that 
day  forth  no  faith  in  woman  or  the  world 
— no  trust  in  any  one  save  himself — no 
belief  in  honour,  justice,  woman's  virtue, 
heaven !  It  was  all  a  blank,  and  men  and 
women  were  but  creatures  of  the  hour — 
— now  tyrants,  and  now  victims.  He  was 
scarcely  conscious  that  the  train  had  started, 
when  the  guard  was  bawling  "  Ansted  "  in 
his  ears.  If  it  were  a  dream  after  all,  what 
a  mercy  would  be  his  awakening ! 

The  miserable  man  stumbled  out  of  the 
carriage  at  the  Ansted  Station,  and  went 
through  the  town  and  along  the  country 
road  in  the  old  mechanical  fashion.  How 
the  times  had  changed  since  he  was  there 
last! — what  a  different  train  of  thouf^hts  had 
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kept  his  brain  busy !  He  spent  his  wedding- 
day  in  Ansted,  and  friends  wished  him  every 
happiness  in  life,  and  prophesied  it,  believing 
in  the  truthfulness  of  her  he  had  chosen  for 
a  helpmate.  Well,  he  had  believed  it  himself 
— and  now  he  distrusted  all  the  world. 

Before  the  place,  and  passing  Mrs.  Cutch- 
field's  lodge,  and  walking  very  slowly  up  the 
broad  carriage  drive.  The  trees  were  bare 
now,  and  the  frost  hung  its  silver  work 
upon  the  branches,  and  the  robin — home- 
less and  alone  like  himself — hopped  before 
him  up  the  path.  It  was  a  fitting  time  to 
return  there,  with  the  frost  at  the  heart 
which  had  glowed  so  warmly  in  the  summer 
of  his  life. 

Surely  a  dream  still,  for  he  was  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Oaklands,  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  passed  the  hall,  or  hav- 
ing been  ushered  in  by  servants.  Yet  Mrs. 
Cherbury  and  her  son  Isaac  were  before 
him,  and  a  dark-haired  young  lady,  whom 
he   had   never   seen,    left    the    music-stool 
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on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  when  he 
entered. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Glindon— where's  Ruth?" 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  wildly, 
then  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  commenced 
striking  the  table  like  a  madman. 

"Glindon — what's  the  matter?"  asked 
Cherbury. 

"Oh!  my  gracious!  —  what  has  hap- 
pened?" echoed  his  mother. 

"  The  worst  has  happened,  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury,"  said  Glindon,  turning  his  white  face 
towards  her;  "I  have  been  deceived  in  my 
wife,  who  has  lied  to  me — 1  have  discovered 
an  intrigue — I  call  it  nothing  more  nor  less 
now ! — between  that  woman  who  bears  my 
name  and  Owen." 

"  Owen !"  echoed  three  voices,  one  very 
shrill  and  piercing. 

*'He  loved  her  when  he  was  a  youth — he 
owned  that  long  ago — he  was  my  rival; 
now  he  would  have  been  my  false  friend ! 
I  found  him  at  her  side  to-day — I  found 
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this  letter  at  a  later  hour — may  Heaven's 
lightning  blast  him !" 

"  Hush,  hush,  sir! — it's  a  mistake,"  cried 
Mrs.  Cherbury,  "  you  are  not  reasonable — 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying  or 
doing." 

"  It's  all  true!"  and  Glindon,  after  a 
vague  look  at  her,  dropped  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  remained  silent. 
Meanwhile  Mary  had  picked  up  the  note 
which  he  had  cast  on  the  carpet,  and  read 
the  few  words  it  contained.  She  was 
deathly  white,  and  held  one  hand  to  her 
side. 

"  Mary,  dear — don't  you  be  alarmed," 
said  Mrs.  Cherbury,  "Doctor  Glindon  is 
excited,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is 
saying.  Sit  down,  my  dear,  sit  down.  It's 
a  dreadful  fuss,  but  we  shall  soon  get  over 
it." 

"Yes,  yes — don't  alarm  yourself.  Miss 
Chickney,"  added  Isaac  Cherbury. 

But  Mary  was  already  alarmed,  and  had 
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mucli  to  trouble  her.  For  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  her  happiness  had  fallen  the  bolt 
to  shatter  the  idol.  She  would  not  believe 
in  its  destruction  yet,  however;  Doctor 
Glindon's  excitement  was  great,  and  could 
not  be  without  a  cause,  but  that  Owen  had 
acted  in  any  way  unworthily  she  would  not 
believe  for  a  moment.  He  might  have 
loved  Ruth  in  times  past — she  had  fancied 
he  had  once — ^he  might  love  her  even  now, 
and  his  love  for  his  little  ward  be  a  pitying, 
compassionate  affection,  at  which  her  heart 
revolted,  but  he  had  not  acted  falsely  to  the 
wild  man  sitting  there. 

*'  Doctor  Glindon,  you  will  stay  with  us 
some  time,"  said  Mrs.  Cherbury. 

^'  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go,  Madam,"  he 
answered  in  a  more  rational  manner. 

"  Mary,  come  for  a  walk  with  me,  child 
— it  will  do  you  good." 

Glindon  was  on  his  feet. 

"  You  are  going  to  George  Street — I  will 
not  have  it." 
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"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  thinking  of  no- 
thing of  the  sort,  sir." 

Glindon  dropped  into  his  seat  once  more, 
and  looked  at  Cherbury  facing  him. 

"  You  must  think  me  mad,  Cherbury." 

"  Well — n —  no,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"  I  have  borne  enough  to  drive  me  mad, 
although  I  have  no  right  to  come  hither 
with  my  wrongs  and  rave  about  them.  Per- 
haps I  am  a  little  mad — wise  people  would 
have  kept  all  this  to  themselves." 

Mr.  Isaac  Cherbury  thought  it  pro- 
bable. He  looked  rather  nervously  at  the 
door,  as  it  closed  behind  Mrs.  Cherbury  and 
Mary,  and  edged  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
bell-handle,  in  case  of  further  eccentricities 
on  the  part  of  his  friend. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Glindon, 
noticing  the  movement,  "  the  volcano  sub- 
sides into  itself;  a  fitting  place,  where  it 
can  consume  within  and  trouble  no  one.  I 
have  but  thrown  into  the  air  a  few  hot 
ashes,  signs  of  the  heat  and  force  that  such 
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a  wrong  as  mine  must  naturally  create." 

"  Glindon,  do  you  know  I  think  you  are 
mistaken." 

"  Think  what  you  please." 

"  I  have  known  Mrs.  Glindon  as  long  as 
yourself — I  have  lately  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  judging  Mr.  Owen's  character." 

"  One  may  live  with  a  man  or  woman  all 
his  life;  he  may  be  his  closest  friend,  she 
may  be  even  Ms  wife,  and  yet  he  will  ever 
remain  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  either." 

"  Circumstances  have  misled  you,  Glin- 
don," said  Cherbury ;  "  you  will  think 
differently  soon.     Will  you  take  anything  ?" 

"  Brandy." 

Cherbury  rang  the  bell,  and  then  began 
to  pat  his  own  head  carefully.  All  his  old 
symptoms  were  coming  back,  he  fancied — 
his  head  ached  fit  to  split ! 

The  brandy  and  water  ordered  and 
brought,  Cherbury  stood  by  the  table, 
manoeuvring  with  the  glasses. 

"  Shall  I  mix  for  you  ?"  he  asked,  intend- 
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ing  the  weakest  possible  dose  for  his  friend. 

Glindon  answered  by  snatching  the 
brandy-bottle  from  the  liqueur-frame,  and 
half  filling  the  tumbler  nearest  him. 

"I  wouldn't — I  wouldn't  drink  it  neat, 
in  your  state." 

"You  needn't  fear." 

And  the  brandy  disappeared  down  the 
throat  of  Arthur  Glindon. 

"That  would  nearly  kill  me,"  observed 
Cherbury. 

"  Ah  !  you've  grown  abstemious,  and  tem- 
perate," sneered  his  friend ;  "  once  upon  a 
time,  in  the  merry,  merry  days  when  you 
were  young,  it  was  different,  I  have  heard." 

Cherbury  looked  as  if  he  objected  to  the 
remark,  but  he  made  no  answer ;  and  Glin- 
don, pushing  the  tray  away,  leaned  his  head 
on  his  arms,  which  were  folded  on  the 
table. 

A  long  silence  ensued ;  Mr.  Cherbury 
thought  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  moved 
cautiously  about  on  tiptoe  in  search  of  the 
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music-book  from  which  Mary  Chickney  had 
been  playing.  If  Mr.  Glindon  could  have 
a  nap  it  would  refresh  him,  and  he  might 
wake  up  a  little  less  excited,  which  would 
be  pleasant  for  all  parties.  Assuring  him- 
self thus,  and  after  discovering  the  music- 
book,  he  took  up  his  place  by  the  bell-handle 
again.  He  fancied  Glindon  was  more  drunk 
than  mad  now ;  still  he  might  as  well  sit 
near  the  bell !  Glindon  had  always  been  a 
bad-tempered  fellow,  he  knew,  but  inclined 
to  be  sorry  when  the  fit  was  past ;  it  would 
be  all  right  presently,  and  he  should  hear 
the  whole  story,  and  be  able  to  express  an 
opinion  thereon  after  arriving  at  the  rights 
of  the  case.  What  a  pretty  song  that  was 
of  Mary  Chickney's,  and  how  nicely  she  had 
sung  it,  and  how  very  easy  and  comfortable 
he  felt  before  that  young  man  came  bounc- 
ing into  the  drawing-room  like  a  stage- 
ranter.  He,  Isaac  Cherbury,  of  Oaklands, 
was  a  man  of  the  world — a  sceptical  man  in 
his   way — but  he   could   not  believe    that 
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Glindon  was  correct  in  his  surmises.  He 
liad  a  great  esteem  for  Owen  now — for  his 
energy  of  character,  his  frankness,  his  efforts 
to  do  good  to  the  class  from  which  he  had 
arisen — and  he  could  not  for  an  instant  be- 
lieve him  guilty  of  a  thought  against  the  hon- 
our of  his  friend.  There  was  a  misconception 
of  facts,  that  might  be  easily  explained ; 
and  consoling  himself  with  that  thought,  he 
would  think  of  Mary  Chickney's  last  song. 

Glindon  and  he  were  occupying  the  same 
positions  when  Mrs.  Cherbury  re-entered 
the  room. 

"  Hush — don't  make  a  noise — he's  asleep!" 

"I'm  not  asleep."  And  Glindon  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

"  I  should  have  awakened  you  if  you  had 
been,"  said  Mrs.  Cherbury.  "  Here,  young 
man,  is  a  telegraphic  message  I  have  re- 
ceived from  your  wife." 

"  What's  that !" 

"  And  it's  my  opinion  there  was  no  oc- 
casion to  be  half  so  fussy." 
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"  Will  you  explain,  please  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  just  possible  that  Ruth  was 
at  home,  and  so  telegraphed  to  her,  inform- 
ing her  that  you  were  here,  and  asking  her 
to  join  you.     This  is  her  answer." 

"  Is  she  at  home,  then  ?" 

"Yes." 

Glindon  pushed  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead  and  looked  bewildered.  The  con- 
sciousness of  having  made  a  fool  of  himself 
was  beginning  to  suggest  itself  unpleasantly. 
He  took  the  paper  from  Mrs.  Cherbury's 
hands  and  read : 

^^  Fray  excuse  me  to-day.  I  have  been 
sitting  wp  all  night  with  Mr,  Owens  mother^ 
who  died  this  morning.  I  hope  Arthur  will 
not  he  late.'' 

Doctor  Glindon  turned  the  messao^e  over 
a  few  times,  read  the  address  of  sender  and 
receiver,  inspected  the  printed  directions, 
scratched  his  head  savagely.  There  was  a 
great  load  taken  off  his  mind.  If  there 
were  still  a  mystery,  he  could  see  it  would 
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take  very  little  to  explain  it — noonday  was 
shining  in  again,  and  he  had  been  an  ass, 
and,  what  was  worse,  summoned  others  to 
witness  that  fact.  His  heart  was  lighter,  but 
his  temper  was  still  affected.  He  was  a  proud 
man,  and  it  mortified  him  to  reflect  on  the 
extravagance  that  he  had  committed.  He 
had  shown  to  the  world  that  the  wife  whom 
he  should  have  been  the  last  to  distrust  had 
been  suspected.  He  had  heaped  accusations 
against  her,  and  called  down  vengeance  on 
Owen — and  all  for  nothing ! 

Human  nature  is  strangely  inconsistent. 
With  the  load  of  misery  removed  from  him, 
he  could  almost  fancy  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  been  less  clearly  proved  in 
the  wrong  than  have  sat  there  so  pitiable  an 
object. 

"  There  is  a  mistake,  no  doubt,"  said  he, 
rising,  "  and  I  have  to  apologize  for  all  the 
folly  I  have  been  guilty  of  I'm  not  myself 
to-day — let  me  excuse  an  abrupt  departure." 

"Not  going?" 
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*'I  should  be  poor  company  here,"  he 
continued,  "my  head  aches.  I  shall  be 
better  in  the  air/' 

Mrs.  Cherbury  did  not  press  him  very 
warmly  to  remain.  She  thought  it  best  for 
him  and  his  wife,  that  matters  should  be 
satisfactorily  cleared  before  the  sun  went 
down  on  his  wrath. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have  missed  the  next  train 
to  London,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  I  shall  never  walk  it  in  the  time." 

Mrs.  Cherbury  offered  the  carriage,  which 
he  accepted.  He  was  in  great  haste  to  be- 
gone now — he  would  not  miss  that  train  for 
fifty  pounds — he  remembered  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  four 
that  afternoon — he  thought  the  servants 
might  have  made  a  carriage  in  less  time, 
than  they  took  to  harness  a  pair  of  horses 
to  it. 

"  How  long  a  time  is  there  left  to  catch 
the  train?"  he  inquired  of  the  coachman. 

"  Seven  minutes  and  a  half." 
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"  A  sovereign  if  you  do  it !" 

The  carriage  whirled  him  away  from 
Oaklands  and  along  the  country  road  in 
good  style.  Seven  minutes  and  a  half 
would  soon  be  at  an  end  though,  and  he 
might  lose  the  train  after  all.  He  hung 
out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  begged  the 
man  to  drive  faster,  and  swore  at  him  in 
his  impatience,  which  seemed  to  render  all 
progress  so  slow.  At  the  station,  and  the 
shrill  whistle  sounding  in  his  ears ! 

"  Tm  afraid  we've  lost  it,  sir,"  said  the 
the  coachman,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  sham- 
pooing his  forehead  with  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Glindon  flung  a  sovereign  into  the  hat, 
and  rushed  through  the  station.  The  train 
was  slowly  gliding  on,  and  the  guard  stopped 
him  as  his  hand  was  on  the  carriage  door. 

"  Train  moving,  sir — against  the  rules.'* 

But  money  breaks  through  most  rules, 
and  Glindon's  fee  softened  the  man's  heart 
and  opened  the  carriage  door. 
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"  Jump  in,  sir." 

In  the  carriage — the  door  banged  to  and 
fastened — the  guard  swinging  himself  into 
his  back  cupboard — the  train  puffing  and 
clattering  on  its  way  to  London. 

To  the  London  it  never  reached  in  safety. 
The  old  blunder  of  luggage-vans  upon  the 
line,  and  signal-men  giving  no  note  of 
danger,  and  station-masters  ignorant  of 
orders,  and  a  board  of  direction  that 
directed  nothing  properly,  and  set  no  value 
on  human  life,  save  as  it  affected  dividends 
— and  nobody  in  the  wrong,  or  nobody  to 
whom  sufficient  blame  could  be  attached  to 
hang  him  properly  out  of  the  way. 

The  old  story,  that  leaps  from  the 
newspaper  half-a-dozen  times  a-year,  and  is 
always  a  record  of  shame  and  gross  mis- 
management. The  story  which  a  sleepy 
House  of  Commons  will  not  set  straight — 
there  are  so  many  railway  directors  whose 
feelings  might  be  hurt  amongst  the  great 
M.P.'s. 
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There  were  two  lives  sacrificed  in  this 
instance — one  that  of  Arthur  Glindon's. 
Well  for  him,  well  for  Ruth,  that  he  had  not 
died  full  of  distrust  to  the  last ! 


END    OF    THE    SIXTH    BOOK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TROUBLED    WATERS. 


There  are  extremes  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
everything  else.  A  man  suddenly.,  con- 
verted— shocked,  as  it  were,  by  an  act  of 
his  own,  to  think  less  of  the  world  and 
himself  generally — takes  to  that  extreme 
and  becomes  an  ascetic.  Time  may  bring 
him  back  to  a  higher  view  of  things 
unsecular;  but  in  a  sudden  awakening 
from  error  his  desire  to  recoil  from  the 
brink  makes  him  proceed,  not  too  far  the 
other  way,  but  too  far  along  the  tortuous, 
briary,  uncomfortable  path,  when  a  fairer 
track  would  have  sufficed  as  well. 
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Owen  had  awakened  to  the  one  mistake 
of  his  life — he  saw  it  then  in  all  its  narrow- 
ness and  deformity.  Pride  in  his  own 
works,  in  the  name  he  had  made,  and  no 
charity  to  others  lower  in  the  scale.  The 
Pharisee  to  pass  by,  never  the  Samaritan  to 
heal — the  stern  teacher,  seldom  the  scholar 
— the  upright  and  high-principled  man,  but 
never  the  meek  and  all-foro-ivino:  Christian. 

^'  God  make  the  son's  life  better  than  the 
mothers!"  had  been  the  mother's  prayer, 
and  the  last  words  of  the  woman  were  an 
atonement  for  her  whole  life's  utterance. 
They  did  good — they  humbled  the  strong 
man  in  his  pride  and  self-reliance,  and  they 
taught  him  to  be  grateful.  True,  he 
showed  his  gratitude  in  a  strange  manner, 
but  he  was  one  of  a  class,  and  there  was  no 
singularity  in  his  evidence.  The  reaction 
was  great,  for  his  mother's  death  had 
greatly  affected  him. 

There  was  some  of  the  old  monkish  doc- 
trine of  expiation  in   Owen.     By  making 
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himself  as  uncomfortable  as  he  could,  he 
thought  he  was  atoning  for  his  past  errors 
and  stubbornness — ^by  thinking  less  of  his 
business,  shunning  for  a  time  Mary,  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  and  in  whose 
society  he  was  happy,  by  lavishing  more 
money  than  he  could  well  afford  on  "  The 
Help,"  he  fancied  he  was  evincing  a  more 
contrite  spirit. 

And  he  was  truly  contrite,  and  might 
have  shown  it  after  a  different  fashion,  but 
the  shadow  of  death  was  heavy  on  his  heart, 
and  there  was  mourning  in  his  home  and  in 
John  Dell's.  For  Owen  was  no  longer 
living  with  Dell,  but  renting  apartments  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  He  preferred 
life  alone  for  the  present;  he  wished  to 
study  and  review  his  position,  and  he 
was  better  by  himself  —  much  better ! 
Besides  Ruth,  a  young  widow,  who 
smiled  as  little  as  himself  now,  was  with 
her    boy,    living    at    John    Dells    house, 

VOL.  III.  p 
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and  the  world  had  had  something  to  say 
concerning  him  and  Ruth. 

Servants'  eyes,  on  the  day  of  his  quarrel 
with  Glindon,  had  been  sharp ;  and  servants' 
tongues  rust  not  idly  as  a  rule,  and  are  not 
backward  in  magnifying  incidents  out  of  the 
common  way,  or  in  the  common  wa}^  either 
— so  the  world  had  caught  at  the  threads 
and  filaments  floating  about  the  atmosphere 
of  Kennington,  and  pieced  together  more 
of  a  romantic  story  than  a  scandalous, 
which  was  at  least  rather  kind  of  the 
world,  considering  what  an  old  backbiter  it 
is.  A  story  of  an  erotic  shade,  perhaps — 
like  a  sentimental  French  romance,  where 
the  good  wives  of  prosy  men  fall  in  love 
with  saintly,  but  misanthropical  youths,  and 
much  passion  struggles  with  much  propriety, 
and  all  ends  in  a  proper  manner — with  a 
double  suicide  perhaps — in  the  last  chapter. 
Owen  had  been  an  early  lover  of  Mrs.  Glin- 
don's,  and  the  common  charity  at  "The 
Help  "  had  brought  them  together  again,  and 
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Mrs.  Glindon  and  Owen  had  talked  of  old 
times,  till  they  cried  over  them ;  and  Doctor 
Glindon,  who  was  supposed  by  the  world  to 
have  been  ninety,  had  caught  them  crying, 
and  there  had  been  an  exciting  scene,  and  a 
duel  arranged,  and,  happily,  indefinitely 
postponed,  by  a  matter  of  fact  railway  acci- 
dent— a  common  thing,  that  happens  every 
day  !  That  was  the  story,  to  which  a  con- 
cluding chapter  was  added,  a  little  precipi- 
tately. Owen  was  to  marry  the  widow,  and 
live  happy  ever  afterwards. 

So  Owen  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  absent 
himself  from  the  house  of  his  friend ;  and 
John  Dell  endorsed  that  opinion,  though  he 
was  angry  with  the  world,  and  went  about 
with  eyes  distended  and  his  hands  clenched, 
as  though  anxious  to  punch  its  head,  for 
getting  such  nonsense  crammed  into  it. 

"  I  suppose  I'm  never  to  be  comfortably 
settled !  "  he  grumbled — for  John  Dell  could 
grumble  at  times  ;  "  first  Owen  with  me, 
then  away — then  with  me,  and  aAvay  again 
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— then  a  heap  of  talk  about  his  marrying 
poor  Ruth  !  " 

We  have  said  that  Owen  preferred  pun- 
ishing himself  by  k,eeping  away  from  Mary 
Chickney  ;  he  wrote  her  one  or  two  letters, 
apprising  her  of  his  mother's  death,  and  the 
shock  the  discovery  had  been  to  him.  He 
stated  how  utterly  disheartened  he  felt  under 
the  circumstances  ;  and  prayed  her,  for  a 
time,  to  leave  him  in  that  gloom  and  misery 
he  justly  merited. 

Mary  received  these  letters,  read  them  in 
the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  but  made  no 
comment  upon  them  to  her  friends  at  Oak- 
lands.  She  had  become  strangely  dull  and 
taciturn  herself,  as  though  the  shadow  of 
Owen's  loss  had  fallen  heavily  upon  her. 
Mrs.  Cherbury  was  perplexed  with  Mary's 
demeanour,  did  not  admire  her  sorrow- 
ful looks,  or  the  deep  reveries  into  which  she 
occasionally  plunged. 

"  You  mustn't  give  way,  my  dear,  because 
a  trouble  has  befallen  Mr.  Owen ;  the  troubles 
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must  come  in  their  time,  and  we  ought  to 
bear  them  resignedly.  And  you,  my  dear 
Mary,  are  not  bearing  them  in  the  right 
way." 

"  I  shall  be  better  in  a  week  or  two,"  mur- 
mured Mary. 

^'  We  shall  have  Mr.  Owen  paying  his 
regular  visits  soon,  and  all  the  roses  back  in 
your  cheeks  before  Christmas." 

Mary  smiled,  but  replied  not. 

"  And  perhaps  Mr.  Owen  is  a  little  too 
particular  about  form,"  added  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury  ;  "  and  makes  rather  a  fussy  mourning 
of  it.  If  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  should 
have  thought  a  little  distraction  good  for 
me,  and  not  have  stayed  at  home,  brooding 
over  the  irreparable.  But  he  will  come 
round,  my  dear,  after  the  fashion  of  men 
who  are  inclined  to  be  extravagant.  It's 
like  the  young  widowers,  my  dear — and  the 
old  ones,  too,  for  that  matter — tearing  their 
hair,  and  crying  and  knocking  their  silly 
heads  about  the  first  month,  and  at  the  end 
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of  the  third  engaged  to  be  married  again, 
and  looking  quite  fat  and  rosy  !  Oh !  these 
men,  my  dear,  they're  an  out-of-the-way 
lot!" 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  Owen,"  said 
Mary. 

"Then  I  should  write  to  him  to  that 
effect,  and  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
too,  if  it  were  only  to  rouse  him.  He  will 
come  trooping  down  fast  enough  then." 

"Poor  Owen!" 

"Mary,  I  shall  write  to  him  myself  if 
you  don't — you're  giving  me  the  creeps, 
my  dear." 

Mary,  alarmed  at  Mrs.  Cherbury's  asser- 
tion, promised  to  write  to  her  guardian,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was  delayed 
for  several  days.  What  she  wished  to  write 
appeared  a  trouble  to  her,  and  there  was 
ever  a  struggle  with  her  composure  as  she 
sat  before  the  desk  thinking  of  all  she  should 
say  to  him.  For  she  had  a  great  deal  on 
her  mind  to  say,  and  her  heart  felt  heavy 
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over  the  task.  The  seeds  of  Glindon's  visit 
had  taken  root  and  borne  fruit — much  of 
her  day-dreams  had  vanished — the  after-life 
lay  beyond  an  impenetrable  mystery.  She 
was  sobered  at  once  from  girlhood,  and  the 
cares  of  womanhood  were  pressing  heavily 
upon  her.  In  her  bright  life  she  had 
fancied  that  such  happiness  as  hers  must  be 
transitory;  she  had  been  almost  prepared  for 
some  change,  and  now  it  had  come  she 
thought  the  burden  difficult  to  sustain. 

Mary  Chickney  found  herself  at  this  time 
paying  more  frequent  visits  than  ordinary 
to  Mrs.  Cutchfield's  lodge.  She  was  troubled, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  seek  the  old  friend  in 
whose  care  she  had  been  formerly  placed. 
"  I  can  fancy  the  old  days  back  with  me, 
the  humble  sphere  again  existent,"  she 
said,  as  though  the  grand  life  had  not 
brought  all  the  happiness  anticipated. 
There  was  another  reason  for  her  visits, 
which  neither  Mrs.  Cherbury  nor  Mrs. 
Cutchfield  guessed  at  in  the  first  instance,  a 
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belief  that  Mrs.  Cutchfield  was  less  of  an 
observer  than  the  lady  of  Oaklands.  In 
the  society  of  Mrs.  Cutchfield,  Mary  could 
fear  less  the  discovery  of  the  secret  that  she 
was  unhappy,  or  that  Owen's  absence  was 
not  the  original  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She 
could  revive  the  past  with  Mrs.  Cutchfield, 
talk  of  her  school  days,  and  the  life  she  had 
led  the  old  lady  in  her  vivacious  moments ; 
and  Mrs.  Cutchfield,  always  primed  for  a 
subject  so  engrossing,  took  the  lead,  and 
related  her  twentieth-told  anecdotes  anew, 
crying  and  laughing  over  them  as  things  of 
yesterday. 

Mary  Chickney  had  reckoned  without  her 
host,  notwithstanding.  The  old  nurse  and 
mother  was  a  woman  who  liked  a  reason  for 
everything,  and  Mary's  grief  was  not  very 
deeply  veiled.  She  was  a  girl  to  whose 
ingenuous  nature  concealment  was  difficult, 
and  every  day  the  thoughts  accumulated 
and  distressed  her.  Mrs.  Cutchfield  put  on 
her  spectacles  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
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more  closely,  and  on  the  next  occasion 
of  Mary's  visit  related  her  stories  with 
the  same  zest,  but  watched  very  narrowly 
their  effect  on  her  listener. 

It  was  very  plain,  then,  that  Mary  sought 
her  company  for  something  more  than  her 
stories,  Mrs.  Cutchfield  thought ;  for  when 
the  old  lady  appeared  to  be  fairly  started 
with  her  long  train  of  reminiscences,  the 
fancy  work  dropped  into  Mary's  lap,  and  the 
fingers  plied  no  longer  the  needle. 

Still  Mrs.  Cutchfield  rambled  on — artfully 
dropping  here  and  there  a  few  incoherent 
phrases,  to  watch  the  result — till  a  white 
hand  was  suddenly  passed  across  the  eyes. 

^'MaryChickney,  something's  the  matter!" 
said  the  old  woman,  suddenly. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Mary,  hastily;  "nothing 
more  than  usual." 

"  Ah  !  but  what's  the  usual  about,"  said 
Mrs.  Cutchfield;  "is  it  a  secret  from  the 
old  mammy,  as  w^ell  as  the  rest  of  the 
world?" 
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"  Yes — I  think  so,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  It's  the  love  troubles  that  are  bothering 
you,  my  dear — they  always  catch  us  up 
young,  and  the  twitches  are  horrid.  And 
yet  you — you  oughtn't  to  be  fidgeting  now." 

Mary  tried  to  laugh  away  the  old  woman's 
suspicions,  but  it  was  a  feeble  attempt,  and 
necessarily  failed. 

"  You  haven't  been  quarrelling  with  Mr. 
Owen  ? — that's  not  likely." 

"No." 

"  You're  not  sorry  you  were  ever  engaged 
to  him? — Mary,  my  dear  girl,  it  can't  be 
that ! " 

"  Yes— yes— it  is ! " 

And  Mary — a  child  still  in  many  things 
— threw  herself  into  Mrs.  Cutchfield's  arms, 
and  sobbed  there  several  minutes,  the  old 
woman  patting  her  back  with  alternate 
hands,  in  a  drum-solo  kind  of  fashion. 

'^  I  always  thought  it  was  too  young  for 
an   engagement  ;    you're   hardly   eighteen 
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now,  and  gals  of  eighteen  can't  know  their 
own  minds — much  less  seventeen,  such  as 
you  were,  my  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Cutchfield, 
when  Mary  was  composed  a  little ;  "  but  it's 
all  happened  for  the  best — it  always  does,  my 
dear — how  it  works  itself  round  now  !  The 
best  for  you  and  him,  and  your  duty  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  too  old  for  you — that 
— that  you  love  some  one  better,  perhaps." 

"  No,  no ! — ^not  that !  "  cried  Mary,  turn- 
ing deathly  white.  "I  never  implied  that — 
it  is  false — every  bit  false!  I  love  him  more 
than  my  life,  as  I  have  always  loved  him — 
but — but  I  can  never  make  him  happy !  " 

"How's  that?" 

"Because  his  love's  so  different  to  mine 
— because  he  loved  me  out  of  charity,  and 
knew  too  well  my  heart  was  his  before  he 
asked  for  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  my  girl !  " 

"  Because  " — in  an  excited  whisper — "  he 
loved  another  years  ago — one  more  fitting 
for  him  in  every  way  than  I ;  and  she  is  free 
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to  become  his  wife  now,  and  make  his  whole 

life  different." 

,    ''John  Dell's  niece?" 

:    "Yes." 

"  Where  have  you  larnt  all  this  ? — who 
told  you?" 

"  I  have  gathered  part  from  friends, 
part  from  inspiration,  and  1  know  every 
word  to  be  true  !  " 

Mrs.  Cutchfield  and  Mary  sat  down  side 
by  side.  Mary  was  calm  and  patient  now. 
She  had  unbosomed  her  story  to  her  oldest 
friend — one  who  could  reason  with  her  as 
with  a  loved  daughter. 

"  Knowing  this  to  be  true,  and  yet  that 
Owen  would  keep  his  word  and  marry  me 
— ^knowing  how  happy  I  should  be  all  my 
life,  and  yet  what  a  barrier  between  him  and 
his  brightest  thoughts  ! — knowing  that  now 
by  a  word  which  sinks  me  down  so  deeply, 
I  can  raise  him  and  his  hopes — what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

''  Give  him  up  !  " 
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'^  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so !  It  will 
strengtlien  me  in  the  purpose  I  have  formed.'* 

"  It  won  t  be  so  very  hard  a  task  for  us, 
Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Cutchfield,  adopting  the 
plural,  as  more  comforting — "  we'll  soon  be 
used  to  the  change,  and  all  the  better  for  it. 
There  is  too  much  thinking  of  our  earthly 
comforts,  and  too  little  of  the  t'other;  it's 
well  we  have  a  balk  to  the  first,  I'm  inclined 
to  consider.  It  will  all  belong  to  the  old 
days  soon,  like  the  school-days,  child,  and 
the  blackberry -gatherings  —  and  we  may 
afford  even  to  laugh  at  this.  And  there's  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea,  my  child ;  and  if  we 
haven't  all  his  heart,  why,  we're  a  sight  too 
good  for  him — and  so  let  him  go  a-courting 
somewhere  else ! " 

Mary  Chickney  returned  to  the  great 
house,  prepared  to  delay  no  longer  the  day 
of  separation.  What  was  there  to  wait  for  ? 
— and  was  not  every  day  making  it  a  more 
difficult  task?  Why  not  put  herself  and 
him  out  of  misery  at  once?     There  was  no 
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lengthy  explanation  required ;  she  felt  that 
he  would  understand,  and  in  his  heart  thank 
her  for  dissolving  the  engagement. 

She  could  see  no  reason  for  delay.  Every 
day  might  be  of  moment  to  her  guardian, 
and  there  was  no  occasion  to  wait  till  he 
returned  sorrowfully  and  regretfully  to  Oak- 
lands,  to  play  the  part  that  had  for  so  long  a 
time  deceived  her.  He  loved  Ruth  Glindon 
as  he  had  loved  Ruth  Dell ;  separated  from 
her  by  her  marriage  he  had  chosen  his  ward 
— out  of  charity,  repeated  Mary,  with  a 
swelling  chest;  and  now  death  had  made 
Ruth  a  widow,  and  two  old  lovers  might  be 
united. 

Mary  Chickney  made  no  doubt  that  they 
had  been  lovers  once — everybody  must  love 
her  Owen — and  that  Ruth  was  so  much 
more  fitting  to  be  Owen's  wife.  She  was 
older,  and  had  had  more  worldly  experience  ; 
she  could  comfort  him  in  his  trials  better 
than  herself;  she  was  a  pious,  gentle,  yet 
firm  woman,  whose  words  would  encourage 
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him  onwards,  and  whose  love  would  make 
Owen's  life  bright. 

And  only  she — his  little  ward — stood  in 
the  way.  And  he  had  been  so  faithful  a 
guardian — ^thinking  and  planning  for  her, 
educating  her  and  working  for  her,  till  the 
days  when  Mrs.  Cherbury  took  her  as  a 
protegee.  He  had  done  so  much  for  her,  and 
she  for  him  so  little !  She  would  hesitate 
no  longer ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OWEN    AND    MARY. 


Two  months  had  passed  since  the  mother's 
death  at  the  branch  establishment  of  *' Owen's 
Help."  Life  was  proceeding  quietly  with 
our  friends  at  Lambeth,  if  a  little  mono- 
tonously. There  had  burst  a  heavy  storm 
over  their  heads,  but  the  shock  had  been 
sustained,  and  calm  weather  appeared  to 
have  set  in.  Given  time  and  faith  to  work 
their  usual  changes,  and  the  sun  would 
shine,  and  the  doctrine  of  resignation  be 
learned. 

Owen  was  trying  hard  to  learn  his  part, 
but  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
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He  had  mucli,  as  we  have  abeady  implied, 
wherewith  to  reproach  himself.  Meeting 
the  sad  face  of  Ruth  occasionally — noting 
the  dark  weeds  and  the  sign  of  her  widow- 
hood— he  felt  he  had  been  an  agent  to  her 
grief 

More  kindly  feeling  one  to  another,  a 
little  explanation  on  the  day  he  and  Glindon 
exchanged  fierce  words  together,  m.ight  have 
moderated  Glindon's  passions,  and  led  him 
to  seek  his  wife  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Oaklands.  But  his  pride  had  been  humbled 
that  day,  and  death  had  been  busy  therein, 
and  all  had  been  against  him.  No,  God 
forgive  him,  not  all  against  him! — for  he 
had  seen  at  last  his  mistake,  and  it  would 
lead  him  to  a  better  life. 

Owen  sat  in  his  room  one  winter's  after- 
noon, thinking  of  these  things — wondering 
if  it  were  right  to  seek  the  world  yet,  and 
his  happiness  in  it ;  for  his  heart  strangely 
yearned  to  his  betrothed  !  All  his  future 
happiness  lay  in  Mary,  but  was  it  just  to 
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the  memory  of  the  past  to  dash  greedily  at 
it?  Had  he  thought  enough  of  that  past, 
or  atoned  sufficiently  ? 

He  was  inclined  to  make  one  step  into  a 
brighter  atmosphere ;  to  cease  letter- writing 
— strange,  gloomy,  unloverlike  letter- writing 
it  had  been — and  proceed  to  Oaklands  in 
search  of  consolation.  The  new  year  had 
begun,  and  at  any  time  he  might  claim  her 
for  his  wife.  Surely  his  sorrow  had  been  a 
little  selfish,  and  he  had  pained  her  much  by 
his  penitential  absence  ?  He  had  not  con- 
sidered how  his  absence  might  affect  Mary, 
but  had  wrapped  himself  in  his  griefs  and 
regrets,  and  thought — even  then — but  of 
himself  ! 

Owen  drew  the  desk  towards  him,  and 
proceeded  to  indite  a  few  lines  to  Mary  ; 
and  whilst  his  pen  travelled  over  the  paper, 
she  was  advancing  towards  hira. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  the  land- 
lady's entrance,  arrested  his  hand. 
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"  If  you  please,  sir,  a  lady  wishes  to  speak 
with  you." 

"  A  lady— what  sort  of  lady  ?" 

"  Miss  Chickney." 

Owen  was  surprised,  but  he  was  not  a 
man  to  betray  himself  to  his  landlady. 

"  Will  you  show  her  in,  please  ?"  said  he, 
turning  to  his  desk. 

As  the  landlady  departed,  Owen  endea- 
voured to  define  a  reason  for  Mary's  sudden 
appearance  at  his  apartments.  He  connected 
trouble  with  it  in  some  indefinite  shape  and 
form  ;  he  had  become  accustomed  to  trouble, 
and  expected  a  long  train  of  punishments 
for  past  omissions.  He  thought  more  of 
God's  justice — even  vengeance — than  His 
mercy ! 

Mary  entered,  and  stood  hesitating  at  the 
door.  She  was  in  deep  mourning  for  his 
mother — for  his  griefs  were  hers — and  her 
black  dress  touched  his  heart. 

"Mary,  you  have  not  come  alone?"  he 
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said,  rising,  and  taking,  for  a  moment,  both 
her  hands  in  his. 

^'  No,  Owen.  Mrs.  Cutchfield  is  down- 
stairs." 

"  Will  she  not  come  up  ?  Has  anything 
happened  at  Oaklands  ?" 

"  No,  she  will  wait  for  me.  Nothing  has 
happened;  but  I  have  some — something 
very  particular  to  say — that  which  ought 
to  have  been  said  long  since,  Owen ;  but 
which  you  must  pardon  me  for  deferring. 
I  have  not  liked  to  intrude  upon  your  dis- 
tress earlier." 

"  Sit  down,  Mary,  and  take  your  time 
over  the  revelation.     You  are  agitated." 

"  No — not  particularly." 

She  took  the  chair  that  Owen  had  placed 
for  her,  and  Owen  went  back  to  his  desk, 
and  feigned  to  continue  his  letter,  that  she 
might  gather  firmness  to  proceed.  He  was 
quick  at  conclusions,  for  he  had  already 
surmised  the  object  of  her  coming — he 
had  expected  some  such  blow  to  end   all 
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hopes  at  once.  Mary  sat  and  watched 
his  thoughtful  face — thought  how  cool  he 
was  over  her  sudden  appearance  m  his 
room,  and  how  little  it  affected  him.  He 
was  changed  too,  his  face  appeared  to  have 
become  more  aged  and  stern,  and  she  could 
fancy  there  were  a  few  grey  threads  in  his 
dark  hair.  But  he  was  a  grim  statue,  whom 
nothing  could  affect.  He  might  be  grateful 
to  her  in  his  heart,  but  he  would  never  own 
it.  He  sat  there  a  mystery  to  her,  and  she 
thought  it  was  for  the  best  that  she  parted 
from  one  whose  inner  nature  she  might 
have  never  comprehended,  and  whose  deep 
thoughts  would  have  been  always  beyond 
her.  ^'How  the  best  works  itself  round!" 
had  Mrs.  Cutchfield  said  but  yesterday. 

Still  it  was  a  struggle  to  imitate  that 
enviable  calmness  of  her  guardian.  If  she 
could  only  keep  firm,  and  tell  him  all  with- 
out a  wavering  voice.  She  made  the  effort 
after  a  while,  and  gathered  courage  slowly 
to  confront — the  best. 
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"  I  have  been  thinking  lately,  guardian, 
how — ^how  very  unsuited  we  are  to  each 
other,  and  what  a  strange  engagement  it 
has  been.  I — I  have  been  thinking  that 
your  life  would  be  better  without  me — that 
your  chance  of  happiness  would  be  much 
more  sure." 

"  And  yours,  Mary  ?"  he  inquired.  *'  Your 
happiness,  of  course,  would  be  enhanced  by 
this  step." 

Mary  hesitated.  She  was  a  truthful  girl, 
but  she  was  thinking  of  Owen's  happiness 
alone.  She  was  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  that,  and  to  speak  of  her  own  de- 
spair was  to  urge  a  claim  upon  him  not  to 
take  her  at  her  word.  She  knew  his  was  a 
generous  heart  that  would  sacrifice  much 
in  its  turn,  and  she  wished  to  prove  to  him 
how  expedient  the  annulment  of  their  en- 
gagement was. 

"  And  mine,  of  course,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  Owen's  slowly,  carefully  uttered 
sentence. 
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Owen  turned  to  the  desk  and  scrawled  a 
few  hasty,  meaningless  lines  on  the  paper 
before  him.  He  had  thought  all  his  old 
pride  gone  till  then ;  but  it  was  a  deep  stab, 
and  touched  to  the  quick. 

"You  gave  me  one  year  to  consider, 
Owen.  You  would  not  accept  me  uncon- 
ditionally till  then,"  she  continued,  "  and  I 
have  thought  it  just,  and  fair,  and  honour- 
able, to  say  that  we  had  better  end  our 
foolish  engagement." 

"Very  well." 

"We  should  have  never  been  happy, 
Owen." 

"  It  is  possible,"  he  answered. 

He  did  not  look  towards  her,  though 
she  was  praying  for  one  glance.  His 
voice  grew  more  hard,  and  had  a  metallic 
ring  in  it,  that  seemed  to  make  the  room 
vibrate.  If  he  would  but  express  sorrow, 
some  little  regret — say  some  kind  words 
that  she  might  remember  when  that  day 
was  a  cruel  retrospect ! 
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And  what  could  he  have  said  in  the  first 
bitter  moments  of  his  disappointment  ?  She 
had  told  him,  almost  calmly,  that  they 
would  have  never  been  happy,  and  he  did 
not  know  she  meant  only  himself.  He 
fancied  that  the  woman's  thoughts  were  at 
variance  with  the  child's,  and  she  had 
awakened  to  the  true  knowledge  of  her 
aifections.  A  sister's  love  was  different 
from  a  wife's,  and  she  had  only  loved  him 
like  a  sister,  as  was  natural,  considering  her 
youth. 

"The  new  year  has  brought  you  wiser 
thoughts,  Mary,"  he  said,  after  a  pause ; 
"you  accepted  me  hastily — you  have  a 
right  to  decline  my  love  in  the  same 
manner.  I  left  you  free  to  act,  and  you 
have  acted  rightly." 

"  I  am  sorry — I  am  very  sorry — at  such 
a  time  as  this  to  speak  of  our  separation, 
Owen,  but  time  was  drawing  on,  and  you 
were  not  free." 

"True." 
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A  longer  silence  than  before.  Owen 
sitting  at  the  desk,  his  head  supported  by 
his  hand,  his  earnest  gaze  directed  beyond 
her  at  the  window,  where  the  wintry  sky 
— dull  and  leaden  like  his  heart — looked  in 
upon  them. 

Mary  glanced  wistfully  towards  him — 
why  wouldn't  he  speak  to  her? — look  at  her 
again  ?  Did  he  conclude  the  interview  at 
an  end,  and  wish  her  to  go  away  like 
that? 

"Are  you  angry  with  me,  guardian?" 
she  asked  at  last. 

Owen  started. 

"God  forbid,  my  child!" 

The  words  were  uttered  earnestly,  and 
affected  Mary.  Timidly  she  stole  to  the 
side  of  the  grave  man,  and  laid  her  little 
hands  on  his  arm. 

"Owen,  dear?" 

He  shuddered. 

"  You  will  resume  your  old  post  of  guar- 
dian,  and  be  my  watcher,    counsellor.     I 
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shall  want  your  advice  in  everything — I 
wish  to  be  the  child,  to  be  ruled  by  you,  to 
feel  you  are  the  old  guardian  whom  I  loved 
and  reverenced  so  much.  In  all  my  future 
steps  of  life — whithersoever  they  lead  me — 
I  will  come  to  you  to  ask  if  you  approve." 

"  The  tie  can  never  be  again.  You  are 
your  own  mistress,  Mary — I  am  not  fitted 
to  advise  you." 

"  You  must  not  throw  me  off  because  I 
— I  have  wished  the  marriage  we  talked  of 
once  to  be  no  longer  thought  of?"  implored 
Mary;  " try  and  remember  the  days  before 
that — even  to  the  very  far-away  days  when 
I  was  a  little  child,  and  my  mother  lived ! 
Say  I  am  your  ward  again,  Owen.  I  cannot 
lose  you  altogether." 

He  might  have  guessed  all  then,  but  he 
was  dead  to  any  thought  of  sacrifice  on  her 
part.  Her  earnestness  moved  him,  even 
confused  him,  but  he  advanced  no  nearer  to 
the  truth.  He  held  her  hands  in  his, 
and  looked  down  upon  her,  as  he  might 
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have  looked  upon  the  little  dark-haired 
child  of  Hannah  Street. 

"My  ward!"  he  murmured. 

They  were  his  last  words — he  released  her 
hands  and  looked  towards  the  door,  as  though 
he  wished  her  gone  from  him;  and  Mary  drew 
down  her  veil  and  went  trembling  away. 

It  was  all  over;  there  were  to  come 
never  again  the  rosy  hues  of  life ;  the  frost 
had  set  in,  and  the  flowers  and  fancies  were 
frozen  to  the  death.  This  was  real  prosaic 
human  life  now — the  true  world  wherein 
men  and  women  suffer,  and  give  way  or 
keep  strong.  She  had  offered  this  disrup- 
tion of  the  engagement,  and  he  had  coldly 
accepted  it,  and  scarce  expressed  a  regret. 

Had  there  been  lurking  at  the  bottom  of 
that  enigma,  a  woman*s  heart,  some  dreamy 
hopes  that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  that 
Owen  would  not  take  her  at  her  word  ? 

For  in  the  face  of  all  dangerous  truths — 
even  of  all  sure  conviction — true  woman 
hopes  on  to  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A     FORLORN     HOPE. 

So  let  it  be.  He  accepted  it  as  his  further 
punishment,  and  bowed  his  head.  He 
could  have  made  no  effort  to  avoid  the 
blow — he  was  unprepared,  and  it  fell.  It 
was  all  on  which  his  trust  had  been  centred, 
and  now  it  was  gone,  and  he  was  standing 
alone  in  the  world,  with  a  keen  north-easter 
blowing.  Perhaps  it  was  for  the  best,  as 
she  had  said;  it  prevented  him  thinking 
too  much  of  the  things  of  this  life,  and  kept 
his  thoughts  to  the  one  point,  beyond  where 
his   duty  lay.     The    outcast   mother    had 
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prayed  for  a  better  life  than  her  own — he 
would  answer  it  by  living  better ! 

Such  were  a  few  of  Owen's  thoughts  after 
the  engagement  was  ended.  He  looked  his 
disappointment  in  the  face,  and  met  it 
bravely.  It  was  the  most  acute  he  had 
known,  but  though  it  rendered  him  more 
grave  and  silent,  it  did  not  harden  him,  as 
in  the  past,  when  the  world  alone  offered 
its  consolation  for  the  blows  that  had  fallen. 
From  that  day,  as  though  Mary's  presence 
had  brought  some  counterbalance  to  his 
former  asceticism,  he  softened  and  became 
strangely  humble.  He  mixed  more  with 
the  poor  of  his  parish,  tried  the  power  of 
kind  words  as  well  as  good  deeds  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  sought  more  often  John  Dell's 
advice  in  matters  in  which  his  friend's 
greater  Christian  knowledge  could  assist 
him. 

"  With  such  a  partner  as  Owen,"  Dell 
said  to  his  widowed  niece  one  night,  six 
months  after  Glindon's  death,  "  I  ought  to 
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be   a   happy   man.     He's   all   that  can  be 
wished,  and  yet  I'm  discontented." 

"  You  discontented,  uncle  !  "  answered 
Ruth. 

"  Because  I'm  dissatisfied  with  the  fellow. 
I'm  sorry  to  see  him  with  so  little  cheerful- 
ness— just  as  if  his  heart  was  heavy  for 
its  work.  I  think  it  was  a  mighty  pity 
he  never  married  Mary  Chickney." 

"  He  would  have  made  her  a  good  hus- 
band." 

"  What'smanor  woman  alone  in  the  world, 
after  all  ? — here's  the  right  man  in  one 
place,  and  the  right  woman  in  the  other, 
and  yet  they  never  meet,  and  only  half  of 
life's  comforts  fall  to  their  share.  If  the 
right  woman  could  only  meet  Owen  now !  " 

He  looked  askance  at  his  niece  as  he 
spoke,  but  Ruth  did  not  comprehend  him. 
She  could  not  imagine  her  uncle  to  be 
thinking  of  any  one  save  Mary  Chickney  of 
Oaklands.  She  was  a  widow  mourning  for 
a  husband,  whose  virtues  were  great  now. 
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and  "wliose  faults  were  very  'few  in  her 
memory — she  had  loved  him,  and  she  was 
but  living  now  for  his  boy.  Owen  was  her 
brother,  and  would  ever  remain  so. 

"Why,  uncle — where  is  the  practice  on 
your  side,  to  give  force  to  this  preaching?  " 

Dell  looked  abashed  for  an  instant,  for 
Ruth  had  never  known  his  love-story. 

"  Ah !  the  right  woman  never  came 
within  arms'  length,  and  it's  too  late  to  look 
for  her  now.  I  shall  see  after  my  young 
friends  instead." 

So  John  Dell  turned  a  manoeuvring 
match-maker  in  his  latter  days,  and  did  his 
best  to  bring  Ruth  and  Owen  together — 
but  the  result  was  not  exhilirating,  and  like 
a  sensible  man  he  gave  up  the  attempt  after 
a  time. 

"  That  fellow  will  drop  into  a  seedy 
bachelor  like  me,"  said  Dell ;  "  and  there's 
before  him  the  desolate  age  common  to  all 
old  fogies — no  children  to  love,  no  wife  to 
nurse  him,  and  a  snuffy  old  woman  to  tuck 
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one  up  when  bedridden.  Dashed  if  I  don't 
set  him  an  example,  and  marry  some  one 
myself! " 

And  John  Dell  reflected  on  that  matter, 
but  whether  no  one  would  have  him,  or  he 
was  a  trifle  too  particular,  his  firm  assertion 
came  to  nothing — which  was  a  little  remark- 
able in  a  man  who  prided  himself  upon 
always  keeping  his  word. 

Owen  saw  Mary  occasionally.  It  was 
natural  he  should  not  pay  very  frequent 
visits  to  Oaklands ;  but  in  his  old  capacity 
of  guardian  he  intruded  on  the  Cherburys 
once  or  twice  in  three  months.  The  Cher- 
burys, mother  and  son,  always  ofi'ered  him 
a  hearty  welcome,  but  never  once  alluded  to 
the  tie  that  had  formerly  brought  him  there 
so  often. 

Owen  found  it  more  diflicult  to  drift  back 
to  the  old  part  of  guardian  than  he  had 
believed;  and  in  seeking  to  return  to  the 
post  he  had  quitted,  he  went  too  far  beyond, 
and  was  never  his  past  self.     Strive  how  he 
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would,  he  found  it  impossible.  He  was  more 
cold  and  reserved ;  and  if  he  attempted  the 
cheerful  vein,  it  seemed  to  him  like  a  satire 
on  good  fellowship.  He  detected  no  dif- 
ference in  Mary  ;  and  he  envied  her  self- 
command,  or  the  ready  tact  with  which,  the 
period  of  engagement  overleaped,  she  stood 
once  more  on  the  ground  vacated  at  his  wish 
one  summer  evening.  But  then  it  had  been 
her  desire  to  revive  the  past,  he  thought, 
and  she  had  had  less  to  lose  than  himself. 
Of  course,  like  all  "those  selfish  creatures," 
— "  the  men,  my  dears  " — he  never  gave  her 
credit  for  one  struggle ;  and  he  could  not 
dream  of  the  late  hours  in  her  chamber, 
wherein  she  prayed  for  strength  to  tight 
the  battle  lying  before  her.  Only  strength 
for  a  little  while  longer — till  Owen  married 
Ruth — his  first  and  only  love — and  began 
with  her  that  happy  life  which  he  de- 
served. 

Therefore,  for  reasons  here  alleged,  Owen 
was  not  often  a  guest  at  Oaklands ;  and  time 
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went  on  with  him,  and  made  him  and  Mary- 
no  better  friends. 

Owen  kept  the  secret  from  Tarby  for 
several  months  after  the  en^^ao^ement  was 
broken.'  He  had  doubted  the  effect  of  the 
revelation  on  one  who  had  so  set  his  heart 
on  the  match.  He  did  not  know  if  Tarby 
were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment— whether  even  his  old  habit  of  drink- 
ing might  not  set  in,  in  consequence;  and 
therefore  it  was  some  time  before  Tarby 
learned  that  there  was  never  a  chance  of 
Mary  marrying  Owen.  Tarby  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  break  the  revelation  of  his 
parentage  on  Owen's  wedding-day,  and  the 
sad  news  of  a  disruption  took  his  breath 
away  and  unnerved  him. 

"  So  it's  come  to  that,  Owey,  lad  ?  "  said 
he,  with  a  half-groan. 
.     "Yes." 

"  It's  hard,"  and  Tarby  looked  gloomily 
down  at  Owen's  carpet. 

"  She  and  I  have  taught  ourselves  to  be- 
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lieve  it  for  tlie  best,  Tarby,"  said  G wen.  "Dis- 
parity of  years " 

"  Rubbish !  " 

"  Dissimilarity  of  pursuits,  then  ;  and, 
moreover,  her  doubts  of  being  happy  with 
me,  have  caused  the  separation — we  must  • 
call  it  for  the  best,"  said  Owen.  ''  Surely, 
Tarby,  you  would  not  have  had  her  marry 
me  against  her  will  ?  " 

"  I  can't  make  it  out — -it's  a  settler  !  " 

*'  She  was  but  a  school-girl  when  I  was 
rash  enough  to  betray  my  affection  for  her 
— a  girl  of  seventeen,  Tarby." 

"  She  had  known  you  all  her  life,"  rea- 
soned Tarby ;  "  she  must  have  known  that 
she  could  trust  that  life  with  you.  There's 
something  more  you're  keeping  back  from  a 
chap." 

"  Nothing  more,  on  my  honour." 

"  Then  it's  an  odd  affair,  and  Mary's  a 
precious  sight  more  partiklerthan  her  mother 
was.  I  suppose  you're  sorry  it  is  broken 
off  ?  " 
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"Yes." 

"  You  didn't  grow  tired  of  her,  and  let 
her  see  it  ?  "  said  Tarby,  suspiciously. 

"  I  was  looking  forward  to  my  marriage 
with  her  as  to  the  one  bright  spot  in  my 
life — she  stepped  between,  and  shut  the  light 
away." 

Tarby  sat  twisting  his  hat  round  in  his 
hands,  the  very  picture  of  misery. 

"  I  wonder  which  is  disappointed  the  most 
— you  or  I,  now  ?  " 

"  You  or  I  !  "  echoed  Owen,  indignantly. 

"  Ay,  you  or  I,"  repeated  Tarby ;  "  you've 
gumption  to  carry  your  thoughts  all  manner 
of  ways,  I've  only  one  thought  worth 
anything.  You're  the  young  twig  that 
will  bend  easily — I'm  the  old  tree !" 

"Tarby,  I  am  sorry — can  I  say  more?" 

"No,"  said  Tarby,  moodily — "there's  no 
more  to  say,  that  I  know  on.  There's  an 
end  to  my  bit  of  real  sunshine  ;  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  now  and  then,  and 
hearing  her,  just  now  and  then — not  too 
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often  to  worry  you,  and  make  myself  a 
nuisance — say  Father!  I  feared  it  less  and 
less,  Owey,  till  it  growed  to  be  a  hope  that 
she  would  not  despise  me  very  much,  for 
her  mother's  sake,  if  not  for  mine — and  see 
how  it  all  ends !" 

"Why  ends?"  asked  Owen;  "why  not 
seek  her  out  now?  She  is  the  most  gentle, 
the  most  affectionate  of  women." 

"  I  don't  doubt  her,  but  I  won't  blacken 
her  after-life  for  my  OAvn  whims,"  said  Tarby ; 
"say  she  owns  me — presently  there  comes  a 
grand  fellow  to  marry  her,  and  I'm  a  disgrace 
to  her  circle  and  a  horror  to  him.  It  will  ooze 
out  amongst  her  set  that  I'm  a  convict  who 
has  served  his  time,  and  he  turns  some  day 
on  Mary  with  it,  and  crushes  her.  Hang 
it,  Owen  ! — that  shan't  be  !" 

"  Perhaps  you're  right,"  assented  Owen. 

"But  with  you,  what  a  different  picter," 
said  Tarby;  "you're  a  friend  who  wouldn't 
have  turned  his  back  upon  me,  but  have 
screened   me,    or   have   took   my   part,    as 
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things  happened,  and  never  a  word  to  fling 
in  her  face  would  have  come  from  your  lips. 
And  then  her,  too," — and  Tarby  passed  his 
rough  hand  across  his  eyes — "  she'll  never 
call  me  father  now — it's  all  up !" 

"You  will  bear  the  disappointment  man- 
fully, Tarby?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"Not  like  a  coward — surely  not  at  the 
eleventh  hour  like  a  coward?" 

"Well— no." 

"  We  are  both  sufferers  by  this  accident 
of  life — let  us  look  the  future  in  the  face, 
Tarby.  Something  may  be  in  store  for  us 
yet." 

"Ah!— who  knows?" 

And  Tarby  brightened  at  the  sight  of 
Owen's  forced  cheerfulness,  and  thought 
things  might  take  a  turn.  He  would  not 
build  upon  it — for  Owen  had  begged  him 
not — ^but  things  might! 

He  was  not  quite  so  sanguine  the  next 
day,   and   the   day   following  he   was   de- 
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spondent.  If  it  had  depended  on  Owen  it 
miglit  be  altered,  but  it  depended  on  Mary 
Chickney,  concerning  whom  he  knew  so 
little.  He  became  poor  society  to  his 
partner  in  business,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
municated his  trouble,  and  who  had  offered 
his  opinion  in  many  a  long-winded  sentence, 
to  which  Tarby  paid  no  heed. 

Tarby  became  subject  to  meditative  fits, 
that  perplexed  92,  who,  finding  advice  no 
good,  took  to  moral  lectures  and  warnings. 

"You're  a-turning,  Tarby — you're  a- 
thinking  of  the  loose  again  ! " 

"No,  I  ain't." 

"What  do  you  sit  chumping  your  pipe 
in  a  corner  for,  and  saying  nothing  for 
hours,  and  staring  at  the  fire  as  if  it  was 
full  of  red-hot  ghosts?" 

"  I  can't  help  thinking — ^you  can't  stop  a 
fellow's  thoughts." 

"It's  a  bad  sign.  It's  not  your  usual 
way,  and  so  it  makes  a  perplexibus  matter 
of  it.     Supposing,  now,  you  were  to  take 
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to  drinking  and  hitting  people  on  the  head 
again — hard.  You'd  be  tied  for  life,  and  my 
influence  at  the  police-court  wouldn't  be  of 
much  use  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Tarby,  drily. 

"  I  might  have  given  you  a  turn  if  I  had 
been  on  duty  and  buttoned  tight — but  all 
my  old  pals  in  the  force  are  nowhere. 
Don't  think  so  much,  man ! — let's  shut  up 
an  hour  earlier,  and  go  for  a  walk  on 
the  bridge.'' 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Tarby,  listlessly. 

The  shop  was  closed,  and  the  two  partners, 
with  whom  there  was  an  odd  but  genuine 
affection,  went  into  the  streets,  and  were  all 
the  better  for  the  walk  and  each  other's 
society. 

Still  Tarby's  meditative  fits  would  inter- 
fere with  the  business,  and  keep  92  on  the 
alert,  and  Tarby  would  fall  deeper  into 
thought  every  day. 

"  I  don't  like  to  give  it  up  without  one 
attempt,"  said  Tarby,  suddenly  one  day,  to 
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the  amazement  of  92,  "and  so  here  goes!" 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  ?" 

"To  Oaklands,  to  see  Mary." 

"  Lord  bless  the  man ! — what  a  mess  he's 
going  to  make  of  it  now." 

"  It's  been  a  troubling  me,  92,  for  months, 
ever  since  he  up  and  told  me  all  about  it. 
It's  been  my  one  idea  that  there's  a  blunder 
somewhere,  and  it  only  wants  a  word.  If 
she's  her  mother's  girl,  it  only  wants  a 
word!" 

"You'd  better  let  me  take  care  of  you. 
Let  me  do  the  head-work  and  the  argu- 
fying, Tarby." 

"  Leave  it  to  me." 

"You'll  let  out  who  you  are." 

"Not  I." 

"  You'll  offend  Owen  by  taking  his  part 
— you,  who  know  no  more  than  a  babby 
what  the  row's  been  about." 

"  I'll  tell  her  what  Owen  told  me  as  his 
friend — then  I  shall  see  by  her  manners,  her 
answer,  where  the   mistake   lies.     92,   old 
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fellow,"  cried  Tarby,  "if  I  could  just  be 
the  means  of  their  making  it  up  now,  I 
wouldn't  mind  a-dying  for  it ! " 

"  You  haven't  got  the  head-work,"  said 
92,  morbidly,  not  to  say  conceitedly. 

"  I  think  I  see  my  way." 

"  Well,  you're  obstinacious,  and  there's 
no  pulling  you  by  the  collar.  I  shan't  try 
to  stop  you." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tarby,  rapidly  brushing 
his  hat  the  wrong  way,  "I'm  off.  Don't 
tell  anybody  which  road  I've  gone — espe- 
cially that  Owen,  if  he  should  by  any  acci- 
dent look  in." 

Tarby  started  on  his  expedition.  He 
had  no  settled  plan,  no  set  speeches, 
no  excuse  ready  for  his  appearance  before 
Mary,  not  even  a  great  deal  of  hope  in  his 
heart  to  encourage  him  in  his  venture.  But 
he  had  brooded  so  long  over  the  separation 
between  Owen  and  his  ward,  their  marriage 
had  become  so  much  a  part  of  his  own  after- 
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happiness,  that  he  grew  desperate,  and  re- 
solved to  sound  to  the  depths. 

"  There  can't  be  much  harm  done ;  and  if 
Owen  finds  it  out,  and  is  very  much  offended 
with  me,  why  he'U  come  round  in  time,  for 
the  sake  of  the  old  man  who's  lost  so  much 
by  the  quarrel." 

And  consoling  himself  with  this  belief, 
Tarby  Chickney  started  on  his  forlorn  hope. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

tarby's     mission. 

Tarby  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ansted,  made  direct  for  the  lodge  at  Oak- 
lands.  He  would  pay  his  first  visit  to  Mrs. 
Cutchfield,  a  communicative  old  lady,  who 
had  nursed  his  little  Mary.  She  was  a 
shrewd  woman  in  her  way,  and  might  give 
him  an  idea  as  to  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure. If  she  were  Mary's  friend  she 
might  know  more  of  the  state  of  Mary's 
heart  than  any  at  the  great  house. 

The  handle  of  Tarby's  walking-stick  was 
rattling  against  the  panels  of  the  lodge  door, 
and   Mrs.    Cutchfield's   withered,    yet    still 
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genial,  face  an  instant  afterwards  made  its 
appearance  at  the  window. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it!"  she  said,  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  new  comer.  "  I  was 
having  my  afternoon  nap,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  found  the  door  shut." 

Mrs.  Cutchfield  having  left  her  post  of 
observation,  opened  the  door  to  admit 
Tarby. 

"  You  brought  good  news  last  time,  Mr. 
Van  Demon.  I  hope  you  deal  always  in 
the  same  goods  ?  " 

"  As  often  as  I  can." 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down  then.  You're 
Mr.  Owen's  friend?" 

"Yes— thank  God!" 

"  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  thank  God  in 
that,"  said  the  old  woman,  shocked  at  his 
seeming  irreverence. 

"Because  he's  a  good  and  true  friend, 
and  the  article's  scarce,  marm." 

"  That's  something  to  be  grateful  for  cer- 
tainly, although  people  don't  thank  God  for 
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their  friends  very  often.     And  how  is  that 
true  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Van  Demon  ?  " 

"You  needn't  call  me  that  name  any 
more — my  name's  Brown." 

"  It  is  the  name  you  called  yourself  when 
you  first  came  here.  What  did  you  give  a 
false  name  for  ?  " 

Tarby  stammered  out,  "  That  he  thought 
the  name  of  Brown  might  confuse  her,"  at 
which  Mrs.  Cutchfield  laughed  ironically. 

"  Brown  was  a  friend  of  Owen's,  you  see," 
Tarby  hastened  to  explain,  "  and  Owen 
might  have  wrote  about  me  in  his  letters ; 
and  so  coming  suddenly  with  news,  I  might 
have  scared  the  dear  girl." 

"  You're  rather  free,  young  man." 

"It's  my  way,"  said  Tarby — "that's  all. 
And  I  have  long  since  seen  what  a  dear  girl 
she  is  ;  she  used  to  come  with  Owen  to  our 
shop  in  the  Westminster  Road,  now  and 
then.     Lord,  how  she  brightened  it !" 

"  Sit  down,  young  man,  and  make  your- 
self at  home.     You're  a  man  of  sense,  and 
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can  speak  your  mind  honestly.  Briglitened 
it !"  she  cried,  echoing  Tarby's  last  words — 
"  she  brightens  everything,  and  everything 
takes  to  loving  her,  as  is  natural  and  right. 
There  isn't  a  man,  woman,  or  child  on  the 
estate  that  she  has  ever  said  a  word  to,  but 
who  wouldn't  go  through  fire  and  water  for 
her.     And  yet  she's  altered." 

"  Altered !" 

"  She's  lost  most  of  ^  her  sperrits,  Mr. 
Brown  Demon,"  continued  Mrs.  Cutchfield ; 
^' there  isn't  the  old  lightness  that  used  to 
make  one  want  to  dance  at  looking  at  her. 
She's  turned  more  quiet  in  her  way." 

^'  So's  Owen." 

"  That'll  do,  young  man." 

"  What  will  do  ?"  asked  Tarby. 

"  Any  talk  about  that  friend  of  yours  is 
rather  disagreeable  to  me — I  can't  help  it, 
but  it  raises  the  bile,  which  isn't  good  for 
one  of  my  years,"  said  Mrs.  Cutchfield. 

*^Ah  !  you're  mistook  in  him,"  said 
Tarby. 
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"  I  was — awfully  !"  was  the  sententious 
answer. 

"  Everybody's  mistook  in  him  that  thinks 
as  you  do." 

"How  do  you  know  what  I'm  thinking 
on?"  sharply  inquired  Mrs.  Cutchfield. 
"  What's  the  use  of  your  sitting  there,  with 
your  greasy  head  against  my  wall,  and  tell- 
ing me  that  I'm  mistook?" 

''  You  don't  think  Owen  treated  Ma — 
Miss  Chickney  well ;  you  know  you  don't  ?" 
urged  Tarby,  who  was  anxious  to  keep  the 
subject  alive,  as  well  as  interested  in  his 
friend's  defence. 

"  When  I  first  knew  Mr.  Owen,"  began 
Mrs.  Cutchfield,  with  much  emphatic  action 
of  one  finger  of  her  hand  in  the  palm  of  the 
other,  "  I  took  to  him.  For  much  that  he 
has  done  I  respects  him,  but  for  the  last 
action  of  his  life — it  will  be  his  bitterest 
some  day — I  can't  like  him  any  longer, 
and  you  may  tell  him  so." 

"  He  has  done  nothinof." 
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"  He  growed  tired  of  the  sweetest,  dearest 
girl  in  the  world ;  and  she  saw  it  soon 
enough,  and  flashed  up  a  sperrit,  and  gave 
him  up  according.  Very  right  and  proper 
of  her,  and  very  mean  of  him  to  take  her  at 
her  word,  knowing  how  she  was  bound  up 
in  him,  heart  and  soul.  And  yet  he  didn't 
care  for  her,  only  as  her  guardian,  and  it 
was  right  not  to  keep  up  the  match — but 
oh !  it  was  mortal  hard,  and  I  shan't  abide 
the  sight  of  the  man  ever  any  more.  But 
you  haven't  come  here  on  purpose  to  worry 
me?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  don't  you  say  what  you've 
come  for?"  said  Mrs.  Cutchfield,  "and  not 
delude  me — a  woman  of  few  words — to 
going  on  about  business  that  doesn't  con- 
cern me.     Did  Mr.  Owen  send  you  here?" 

"No — I  came  of  my  own  accord." 

"  I  hope  your  news  is  fresher  than  the 
last." 

"  Well,  it  is — ^you'll  hardly  believe  it." 
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"What — what  is  it?"  And,  with  some 
inkling  of  the  truth,  the  old  woman  leaned 
forward  eagerly. 

"  I  want  to  tell  anyone  who  cares  to  hear, 
that  there  has  been  a  little  too  much  hurry 
in  breaking  off  the  match  ;  that  Owen  feels 
it  more  than  he  cares  to  own  ;  and  that 
seeing  in  him — my  best  friend — ^but  a  dis- 
appinted  man,  I  thought  Td  come  to  break 
the  ice,  or  make  all  clear.  He'll  never  know 
it — he  must  never  know  it — mind  you." 

"You're  a-going  on  nicely — you  are  !" 

"  He  told  me  a  little  while  ago — when  I 
pressed  him — that  he  found  the  separation 
between  him  and  Mary  hard  to  bear,  but 
that  it  had  been  Mary's  wish,  and  he  had  no 
right  to  interfere." 

"He— he  told  you  so?" 

"  Yes ;  so  there's  a  mistake,  and  perhaps 
you  and  I  might  set  it  right  between  us, 
and  make  the  couple  of  'em  happy." 

"  You're  a  humble  friend  of  Mr.  Owen's, 
I  take  it — -just   as  I  am  of  that  girl's— but 
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it's  a  task  beyond  the  pair  of  us.  Who's  to 
believe  you  now  ?  " 

"Eh?" 

"  Mary  Chickney  wouldn't  no  more 
believe  you  than  Mr.  Owen  would  be  likely 
to  think  very  much  of  all  I  said,"  observed 
Mrs.  Cutchfield  ;  "  I  don't  see  you  can  prove 
anything — whether,  now  it's  all  over,  it 
mayn't  be  very  easy  to  talk!" 

"  I'm  here  to  do  my  best." 

"  You  don't  mean  to " 

"  See  her,  and  just  tell  the  truth !" 

"  Do  you  know  how  it  will  trouble 
her?" 

"  She  knows  me  very  well  now — and  I 
won't  say  much,  and  I'm.  very  anxious 
about  this." 

"So  it  seems  —  you're  looking  pale 
enough." 

"  Am  I  ?" 

"  And  I  can't  make  you  out  exactly. 
You're  a  singular  man." 

"  A  single  man — of  course,"  said  Tarby, 
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intentionally  mistaking  her;  "and  time's 
wasting  here— and  I  must  see  her." 

"You  must  go  up  to  the  house,  then — 
she's  at  home." 

"  Won't  she  call  here  this  afternoon — 
this  evening  ?  " 

"  She  was  here  this  morning — I  don't 
think  it  likely." 

"Then  I'll  go  up  at  once — I'm  not 
afeared,"  cried  Tarby,  buttoning  his  coat  in 
an  excited  manner. 

"  You'd  better  leave  it  for  me." 

"No." 

"  You'll  mind  what  you're  about.  She's 
not  so  strong  as  she  used  to  be." 

"  I'll  take  care,"  said  Tarby,  making  for 
the  carriage  drive  ;  "  wish  us  luck,  old  lady 
—I'm  off." 

Mrs.  Cutchfield  wished  him  luck,  whilst 
standing  at  the  lodge  gate,  watching  his  re- 
ceding figure. 

"  What  a  pace  he  do  go  at,  to  be  sure," 
she  soliloquized ;   "  and  what  an  odd  man 
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he  is.  No,"  returning  suddenly  to  her 
former  doubts,  and  shaking  her  head 
vigorously,  "I  can't  make  him  out  exactly." 

Meanwhile,  the  man  who  could  not  be 
made  out  put  his  long  legs  to  the  right 
purpose,  and  strode  rapidly  towards  Oak- 
lands.  He  would  not  allow  himself  time  to 
think  ;  he  shut  out  reflection  on  the  coming 
interview,  lest  it  should  unnerve  him ;  he 
would  chance  saying  the  right  word  in  the 
right  place,  rather  than  study  his  part  and 
sink  in  the  rehearsal.  What  she  would 
think — what  Owen  would  say — he  left  to 
the  future.     He  had  only  one  object  then. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Chickney,"  was  his 
first  address  to  the  servant  who  answered 
his  heavy  single  knock. 

"  I  think  she's  engaged,"  responded  the 
footman,  after  a  critical  examination  of 
Tarby's  attire.  The  functionary  in  waiting 
was  more  puzzled  with  Tarby  than  Mrs. 
Cutch field  had  been — he  had  a  vague  idea 
that  it  was  a  respectable  beggar,  who  had 
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eluded  Mrs.  Cutchfield's  vigilance,  or  an 
ao:ent  solicitino:  orders  for  a  new  establish- 
ment  in  Ansted. 

"  I  can  wait.  Tell  her  it's  Mr.  Brown, 
from  the  Westminster  Road,  and — and  look 
sharp,  will  you  ?  " 

Tarby  was  excited,  and  not  particularly 
civil.  He  had  proceeded  thus  far,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  be  balked  by  a  flunkey  in 
livery.  He  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  the 
servant  departed  with  the  message,  and 
returned  a  few  moments  afterwards. 

"  Will  you  follow  me,  if  you  please,  sir?'* 
he  said,  politely. 

Across  the  hall,  to  the  drawing-room  of 
the  Cherbury's,  which  was  vacant,  and 
wherein  Tarby  had  to  wait  the  coming  of 
his  daughter.  The  servant  closed  the  door 
upon  him,  and  Tarby,  on  the  edge  of  the 
chair,  looked  round  him  and  took  a  survey 
of  the  apartment. 

Possibly  at  that  time  nothing  could  have 
tended    more    to   sober    him    than   a  few 
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minutes'  patient  waiting  in  that  hand- 
somely furnished  room.  To  have  met  her 
suddenly  might  have  been  to  betray  his 
secret,  and  cause  much  future  mortification. 
For  his  blood  had  become  warm,  and  his 
powers  of  self-command  more  weak  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  drawing-room  of  the  Cherburys 
brought  him  to  a  lower  temperature.  The 
costly  furniture,  the  evidence  throughout 
of  wealth  and  taste,  proved  to  him  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  his  daughter 
and  him.  She  was  a  lady  of  refined  man- 
ners and  education  now,  and  he  was  a 
shopkeeper,  and  had  worked  in  a  penal 
settlement.  It  was  beyond  his  hopes  to 
dream  of  ever  calling  her  his  child,  and  if 
she  never  married  Owen,  why  it  was  better 
for  him. 

Her  entrance  into  the  room  put  an  end 
to  his  reverie.  She  came  with  a  faint  smile 
towards  him,  and  extended  her  hand.  She 
was  calm  and  ladylike,  and  perfectly  at  her 
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ease — it  would  be  a  hard  task,  unless  he 
dashed  through  it  rapidly.  He  saw  that 
she  was  pale,  and  her  face  had  lost  some 
of  its  past  brightness,  and  that  alone  gave 
him  the  hope  that  she  might  be  touched 
by  his  defence  of  Owen. 

"  Have  you  come  from  my  guardian, 
Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"  No,  Miss." 

"  Pray  be  seated,"  said  Mary,  for  Tarby 
had  risen  to  shake  hands  with  her.  She 
took  a  seat  near  him,  and  waited  for  an 
explanation  of  his  visit.  His  anxious  stead- 
fast look  towards  her  made  her  heart  beat 
faster,  though  her  face  betrayed  no  outward 
emotion. 

"  I  haven't  come  from  Mr.  Owen,"  said 
he,  "  and  yet  IVe  come  to  speak  about  him." 

"Not  ill  I" 

"  No,  Miss  Chickney — pretty  well,  con- 
sidering." 

"  Pray  go  on,  then,"  said  Mary,  a  little 
impatiently. 
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"  Miss  Chickney,  I'm  a  plain  man — a 
very  plain  and  ignorant  man,  who  didn't 
know  his  letters  till  he  was  nigh  on  forty 
years  of  age — you  won't  expect  much  cere- 
mony with  me  ?" 

"  I  object  to  ceremony,  Mr.  Brown." 

"  I've  a  little  to  say — I  want  to  say  it 
well  and  plain,  for  much  depends  upon  the 
proper  way,"  he  continued ;  "  p'raps  if  I 
speak  as  I  think,  it  will  be  the  best  way  of 
managing  it.  Miss.  I've  come  to  speak  of 
that  old  friend  of  mine — you  and  he 
were  sweethearts  eight  or  nine  months 
ago." 

"Sir!" 

*'  A  plain  man,"  said  Tarby,  apologeti- 
cally; "  there  are  other  words  for  it — that's 
the  honestest.  Don't  find  fault  with  my 
words,  Miss,  they're  coming  straight  enough, 
but  they'll  be  wus  if  you  interfere  with 
them." 

"  But  what  reason — what  right  have  you 
to  come  hither  to  make   this  statement?" 
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said  Mary,  tremblingly ;  "  I — I  do  not  un- 
derstand you." 

'^  One  minute,  Miss,"  said  Tarby,  "  all 
plain  as  noonday  in  a  minute,  if  you  only 
will  sit  still !  He's  an  old  friend,  as  I  said  ; 
there  isn't  in  the  world  one  like  him,  or 
one  who  has  been  such  a  true  and  faithful 
friend  to  me — and,  honouring  him  as  I  do, 
I  don't  like  to  see  him  fretting.  I  know 
it  ain't  my  place  to  come  here ;  I  know  that 
he  would  fire  up  to  hear  of  it.  I  was  sure 
I  should  ofi'end  you — a  young  lady  unused 
to  such  rough  customers — and  yet  I  come, 
because  I  saw  more  of  the  truth  than  both 
of  you.  You  and  he  of  your  own  accords 
broke  the  promise  made  to  marry  each 
other — and  you  broke  his  heart  at  the  same 
time,  that's  all ! " 

"  Explain — explain !" 

Mary  was  deathly  white  now,  and  spoke 
with  difficulty.  The  man's  excitement  had 
spread  to  herself,  and  something  in  her 
throat  seemed  choking   her.     What  could 
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he  mean  by  all  these  wild,  earnest  words — 
what  was  possible  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 

"  The  plain  fact  is,  that  you  wished  the 
thing  broken  up,  and  that  he  thought  it 
was  so  much  your  wish — for  he's  a  proud 
man — that  he  let  it  go  to  shivers,  and  said 
nothing!  But  he  loved  you,  Ma —  Miss 
Chickney — ^before  the  world  and  all  living 
in  it — I  have  heard  it  from  his  own  lips." 

"  No — no — no  !     You  are  mistaken !  " 

"  I  pledge  my  soul  upon  it  ! "  cried 
Tarby,  vehemently;  "  and  that's  a  thing 
I've  larned  to  value,  too.  When  he  broke 
the  news  to  me — that  is,  just  mentioned  it 
one  day — he  told  me  that  you  took  the  only 
brightness  of  his  life  away,  and  left  him  in 
the  darkness.  His  words,  Miss  Chickney,  as 
near  as  I  can  fix  'em." 

"  My  God  ! — what  have  I  done  !  " — and 
Mary  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

Tarby  saw  that  she  was  moved.  Could 
he  push  too  far  his  advantage,  he  thought. 
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He  left  his  chair,  and  came  close  to  her 
side. 

^'  Will  you,  for  my  old  friend's  sake,  go 
to  him  in  his  misery,  and  tell  him  what  a 
mistake  it  was  ? — lie  only  wants  one  true 
word  from  you,  1  know." 

"  What — what  does  he  think  of  me?"  she 
murmured. 

"  That  you  were  tired  of  him — that  you 
feared  trusting-like  your  happiness  to  him 
altogether  —  that  you  hardly  knew  your 
mind — which  you  did,  my  dear — didn't 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  with  intense  eagerness. 

"  I  would  have  died  for  him  !  "  she  cried ; 
^'  It  was  his  happiness,  not  mine.  I  had  no 
faith  in — but — but  Mrs.  Glindon — he  must 
love  her,  sir  ?  " 

"  What !  —  before  you  ?  —  damned  non- 
sense ! " 

Mary  was  brought  to  herself  by  this  re- 
joinder. She  began  to  think  that  she  had  be- 
trayed too  much  of  her  secret  in  this  man's 
presence — so  eccentric  and  so  rough  a  man 
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to  be  Owen's  friend.  And  he,  in  his  desire 
to  see  Owen  happy,  might  have  exaggerated 
matters,  and  given  a  false  colouring  to  some 
commonplace  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  between  them.  And  yet  he  was  ear- 
nest, and  had  come  a  long  distance,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  to  relate  the  truth. 
Owen  would  no  more  have  dreamed  of  this 
man,  as  ambassador  of  peace  between  them, 
than  she  would  have  thought  of  it  ^ve 
minutes  before  their  meeting. 

And,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter? 
The  words  had  been  spoken ;  time — that 
changes  so  many  things — had  raised  its 
barriers  in  the  way ;  there  had  been  spring 
flowers  and  summer  fruits  since  then,  and 
her  heart  had  been  sorely  tried  in  many 
ways,  concerning  which  this  well-meaning 
friend  knew  nothing.  If  he  had  only  stood 
there  at  her  side  three  months — even  three 
days  ago  I 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  Owen's  welfare." 
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"  And  in  yours,  Miss — pray  think  that  I  " 

"  And  in  mine,  then,"  she  continued  ; 
"but  for  any  good  that  might  follow  such 
an  effort,  it  is  too  late,  sir !  " 

"  Not  too  late,  Miss  Chickney — it  can't 
be  ! " 

"  Other  duties — perhaps,  other  wishes — 
have  arisen  since  I  thought  it  best  to  annul 
my  engagement  with  my  guardian,"  she 
said,  sadly. 

"  There  can't  be  anything  in  the  way 
big  enough  to  stop  the  love  between  you 
both — there  oughtn't  be,  by  rights.  Miss 
Chickney,  I  shall  tell  all  to  Owen,  and  leave 
him  to  act.  All  that  I  have  heard  to-day 
will  bring  him  new  life." 

"  You  must  tell  him  nothing  ! "  cried 
Mary. 

"  I  know  what  is  best !  " 

"  It  will  only  add  to  his  misery  now,"  said 
Mary,  sadly ;  "for  before  this  Mr.  Cherbury 
has  seen  him." 

"  Seen  him  ?— what  of  that  ?  " 
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And  Tarby  gasped  for  breath  as  he  looked 
into  her  face.  It  was  still  very  pale ;  but 
there  was  firmness  thereon — firmness  to 
bear  all  and  complain  not.  There  was  but 
a  moment's  hesitation  after  Tarby's  inquiry 
— then  she  said  : 

"  Well,  you  will  see  how  expedient  it  is  to 
keep  this  interview  a  secret  from  Mr.  Owen. 
Mr.  Cherbury  has  asked  me  to  become  his 
wife  1 " 

*'  And  you — and  you  ?  " 
*'  Leave  such  matters  to  my  guardian  !  " 
said  she,  icily.     "If  he  give  his  consent,  I 
will  obey  him." 

Tarby  sunk  back  into  his  chair.  It  was 
the  last  blow — the  cruel  blow  that  he  had 
seen  impending  so  long,  and  not  prepared 
against.  There  was  an  end  to  more  fair 
hopes  than  Owen's ! 

"  I  will  go  now,"  said  he,  as  he  rose 
unsteadily ;  "  I  see  that  ends  it  I  I  wasn't 
prepared — he  won't  be  prepared — for  quite 
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such  awful  news.  That's  another  wrong 
step,  Miss  Chickney." 

"  I  am  the  best  judge,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  say  it's  wrong !" 

"Have  you  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion?"  she  asked  with  some  haughtiness; 
"  or  are  you  not  even  exceeding  the  privi- 
leged officiousness  of  a  friend?" 

^'Ri^ht— right!" 

And,  thus  checked,  Tarby  went  with  his 
downcast  head,  across  the  room,  as  some 
animal  chided  by  its  harsh  master  might 
have  done.  He  lingered  at  the  door,  as  if 
anxious  to  say  more ;  but  Mary,  strug- 
gling to  be  calm  to  the  last,  opened  the 
French  window  and  passed  into  the 
garden.  Tarby  went  his  way,  without 
another  word. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"coup  de   theatre." 


Yes,  Mr.  Cherbury  had  asked  Mary 
Chickney  to  become  his  wife.  For  so  many 
years  a  bachelor,  dead  apparently  to  all  the 
blandishments  of  the  sex;  and  then  sud- 
denly evincing  a  desire  to  gather  the  fairest 
flower  he  had  met  with  in  his  pilgrimage  and 
wear  it  in  his  breast.  Fifty  years  and  more  a 
bachelor — time  enough  to  have  wedded  and 
had  children  of  Mary's  age  around  him — 
and  then  in  the  autumn  of  his  life  to  feel  a 
passion  for  his  mother's  protegee.  But  such 
things  have  happened  before,  will  happen 
again — love  is  not  limited  to  fifty  years,  and 

VOL.  III.  T 
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December  will  attempt  the  conquest  of 
May,  often  with  more  success  in  life  than 
in  three-volume  story-books. 

He  had  been  timid  in  his  wooinof,  and 
kept  much  in  the  background.  He  had 
won  Mary's  confidence  by  these  means,  and 
then  he  had  very  plainly,  in  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  way,  oiFered  her  his  hand,  stated  his 
prospects,  spoken  just  a  little  of  the  great 
happiness  to  him  that  would  ensue  from 
such  a  marriage.  He  knew  the  match  was 
at  an  end  between  Owen  and  her,  and  he 
stepped  forward  to  propose. 

This  occurred  a  week  before  Tarby's  visit 
to  Oaklands,  and  a  very  miserable  week  it 
had  been  for  poor  Mary.  Mr.  Cherbury 
did  not  require  an  answer  till  the  week  had 
expired — he  left  her  to  consider  the  alliance 
in  all  its  varied  aspects,  previous  to  commit- 
ing  herself  to  a  reply.  In  that  week  Mrs. 
Cherbury  took  his  case  in  hand,  and 
pleaded  both  directly  and  indirectly  for  her 
son. 
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Such  a  marriage  between  the  two  whom 
she  loved  best  in  the  world,  lay  naturally 
next  Mrs.  Cherbury's  heart.  The  engage- 
ment was  dissolved  between  the  guardian 
and  ward ;  there  was  no  ingratitude  to 
Owen  in  seeking  to  provide  Mary  with  a 
rich  and  an  affectionate  husband. 

She  pleaded  very  earnestly  for  her  Isaac 
— spoke  of  the  great  improvement  in  his 
manners,  the  absence  of  his  old  hypochon- 
driacal fits,  and  of  that  morbidity  naturally 
allied  to  them — the  influence  that  Mary 
had  exercised  to  rouse  him  to  a  life  that 
was  as  different  from  that  of  six  years  ago, 
as  six  years  ago  was  different  from  his 
youth. 

"  If  you  had  only  known  him  in  the  past, 
Mary,"  Mrs.  Cherbury  said,  "  and  could  but 
see  the  change  you  have  effected,  you  would 
be  proud  of  your  work.  You  have  made 
him  more  of  a  son  to  me — you  have  always 
been  to  this  house  a  blessing.  And,  Mary 
dear,"  she  argued,  "if  3'Ou  would  but  think 
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seriously  of  his  offer,  you  would  lighten  my 
heart  so  much.  I  don't  ask  you — he  don't 
ask  you — to  marry  him  at  once;  but  to  give 
yourself  time — a  long  time  if  you  wish — 
before  you  become  his  wife.  Take  him  on 
probation,  and  turn  him  off  at  a  moment's 
notice,  if  your  heart  fail  you,  not  studying 
his  happiness  or  my  own.  I  know  he  is  not 
a  romantic  lover  for  a  girl  of  your  age — but 
what  is  romance,  but  a  fussy  state  of  things 
sober  folk  are  better  without.  But,  Mary, 
I  am  sure  he  will  make  you  one  of  the  best 
of  husbands  ;  that  he  will  not  be  an  exact- 
ing man,  expecting  too  much  affection  from 
you ;  that  yours  will  be  a  quiet  peaceful 
life,  and  will  bring  much  of  peace  and 
content  to  every  one  allied  to  you.  Why, 
my  dear,  dear  Mary,  you  will  be  my  own 
daughter  then  in  earnest !" 

"  I— I  will  think  of  it." 

"And  don't  judge  hastily — take  the  full 
week  to  consider  —  remember,  however, 
much  I  wish  it,  your  happiness  stands  first 
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of  all.  If  you  fear  to  trust  it  with  Isaac, 
why  there's  an  end  of  it,  and  of  all  my 
dreams,  which  I  had  even  before  I  thought 
Mr.  Owen  had  dispelled  them  for  ever." 

Mary  took  the  full  week  to  consider,  and 
asked  no  advice  of  the  world.  Neither 
Owen  nor  Mrs.  Cutchfield  guessed  what 
was  troubling  her.  Owen  would  know  in 
good  time — to  Owen  she  would  leave  the 
final  decision  respecting  it,  and  be  guided 
by  him  entirely — she  had  only  now  to  con- 
sider what  she  should  do  if  the  consent  of 
her  guardian  were  given  to  the  engagement. 
He  had  said  at  one  time,  "  for  once  and 
ever  No,"  to  such  a  match ;  but  then  he 
loved  her  then,  or  fancied  that  he  did  so  ! 
He  had  only  to  say  "No,"  after  all,  again.  She 
did  not  dislike  Mr.  Cherbury ;  he  had  always 
been  kind  and  respectful,  and  interested  in 
her  ;  she  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  make  her  happy ;  that 
not  a  wish  of  her  life,  which  love  or  money 
could  procure,   would   remain  ungratified. 
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She  never  hoped  to  love  any  one  like 
Owen  again — she  would  tell  whoever  might 
be  her  husband  that  disagreeable  fact — but 
she  felt  she  could  be  a  good  and  faithful 
wife  to  one  who  would  be  kind  to  her.  She 
was  at  an  age  when  the  first  romance — or 
the  first  fussy  state  of  things,  as  Mrs.  Cher- 
bury  phrased  it — had  been  dashed  from  her 
path,  and  in  the  re-action  she  felt  inclined 
to  regard  things  a  little  too  prosaically.  It 
was  a  mere  question  of  making  other 
people  happy — she  had  given  up  thinking 
for  herself 

Then  came  the  question,  who  most 
deserved  the  sacrifice  of  her  life,  and  whom 
could  she  most  greatly  benefit  ?  All  Mrs. 
Cherbury's  arguments  returned  with  extra 
force  in  this  emergency — for  Mrs.  Cherbury 
had  raised  her  from  a  humble  station  to  a 
high  position,  been  a  mother  to  her,  lavished 
upon  her  all  a  mother's  love.  She  had 
spared  no  pains  to  bring  her  up  a  lady,  fitted 
to  grace  any  circle  ;  she  had  made  no  mys- 
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tery  of  the  fact,  even  to  Isaac  Cherbury, 
that  all  the  money  she  had  to  leave  in  the 
world  would  become  Mary's  at  her  death. 
So  much  affection  for  her,  and  interest  in 
her  future,  had  long  since  won  upon 
Mary's  gentle  heart,  and  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evince  her  gratitude. 

Well,  perhaps  the  romance  of  Mary's  life 
had  not  all  died  away,  and  there  was  some- 
thing romantic,  if  morbid,  in  the  sacrifice 
she  contemplated.  It  was  almost  like  a 
heroine  to  take  Isaac  Cherbury,  out  of  love 
for  his  mother,  and  set  herself  the  hard  task 
of  obeying  and  honouring  a  man  of  fifty 
years  of  age.  Surely  a  shade  of  romance 
lingered  in  her  thoughts,  when  she  pictured 
Owen  and  Ruth  marrying,  and  their  meet- 
ing her  some  day  as  Mrs.  Cherbury, — little 
thinking  she  had  chosen  that  fate  in  prefer- 
ence to  dividing  two  such  faithful  lovers  ! 

Yes,  she  would  think  for  others — for  all 
who  had  been  kind  and  generous  to  her — 
and  she  would  accept  Mr.  Cherbury  under 
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certain  conditions,  which  she  made  known 
to  him  that  morning  previous  to  Tarby's 
visit.  Oh  !  if  she  had  had  but  a  friend  as 
earnest  in  her  defence  in  the  times  that  had 
vanished  for  ever ! 

"  Mr.  Cherbury,"  said  she,  in  answer  to 
his  great  question  of  a  week  ago,  "  I  must 
refer  you  to  my  guardian ;  in  his  hands  I 
leave  the  disposal  of  my  future.  If  he 
consent  to  an  engagement  between  us,  I  am 
willing ;  but  you  will  not  press  me  to  end 
that  engagement  too  readily — ^you  will  give 
me  time  to  regard  my  future  position  as 
your  wife.  This  is  a  poor  reserved  reply  to 
make  to  an  offer  of  your  hand,  sir — will  you 
be  content  with  it  ?  " 

"Miss  Chickney,  you  alter  my  whole 
life,"  said  Mr.  Cherbury,  warmly ;  "I  have 
never  expected  —  never  deserved  —  such 
happiness." 

And  Mr.  Cherbury,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  reader  s  experience  of  him,  really  looked 
happy.     There  was  hardly  a  crease  in  his 
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forehead,  and  his  naturally  heavy  head  felt 
so  lio^ht,  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  it 
was  on  his  shoulders  or  not. 

"  My  dear  mother,  it's  a  new  existence," 
said  he,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Cherbury  were 
together  ;  "  I  don't  feel  the  same  man." 

^'  I'm  sure  you're  not." 

"  I  want  everybody  to  be  shaking  hands 
and  congratulating  me,"  said  he ;  "  it's  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  never  anticipated." 

"  Ah !  and  it's  as  well  you  didn't  marry 
earlier.  How  I  used  to  worry  you  about 
it,  Isaac." 

"  Yes — didn't  you.  And  I  used  to  make 
out  my  head  was  twice  as  bad  as  it  was,  in 
order  to  keep  you  quiet." 

"  It's  going  back  thirty  years." 

*^No — don't  say  that,"  he  said,  quickly; 
"  all  the  past  we  live  down.  Haven't  I  just 
said  it's  a  new  existence  ?" 

"  My  dear  Isaac — j^ou're  too  buoyant." 

"  I  must  see  or  write  to  Mr.  Owen  at 
once — how  surprised  he  will  be  I" 
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"Yes." 

"  Perhaps  sorry  ?"  suggested  Isaac,  with 
a  doubtful  look  towards  his  mother. 

'•Not  if  it  be  all  true  that  people  talk 
about,"  said  Mrs.  Cherbury ;  "  for  if  he's 
going  to  marry  Mrs.  Glindon  presently, 
why,  he  will  be  glad  to  resign  his  trust  to 
your  hands.  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to 
him  to  see  a  chance  of  her  settling  comfort- 
ably in  life." 

"  Ye — es,"  said  Isaac,  still  doubtfully ;  "  if 
he  were  not  such  a  strange  man,  perhaps  it 
would  be." 

Isaac  Cherbury  remembered  an  interview 
in  the  past,  when  Owen's  stern,  decisive 
manner  startled  him,  even  touched  him — 
and  he  was  a  hard  man  at  that  time.  What 
a  change  since  then! — the  man  of  wealth 
thinking  timidly  of  an  anxious  conference 
with  the  youth  he  had  suspected  of  dis- 
honesty— the  youth  to  have  the  power,  by  a 
word,  to  mar  his  future  hopes.  It  took  him 
two  hours'  deliberation  as  to  the  best  method 
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of  procedure — he  began  a  letter  to  Owen, 
soliciting  an  interview  on  important  busi- 
ness, and  asking  him  to  fix  a  day ;  then  he 
relinquished  that  idea,  and  resolved  to  start 
at  once  in  search  of  him.  He  would  strike 
whilst  the  iron  was  hot,  and  decide  every- 
thing at  once. 

So  the  train  that  took  Tarby  to  Ansted 
passed  the  train  bearing  the  new  lover  to 
London.  Two  men  full  of  thoughts  con- 
cerning Mary  Chickney  went  different  ways 
— each  thinking  he  knew  what  was  best  for 
her! 

Mr.  Cherbury  was  inclined  to  have  an 
attack  of  headache  when  he  neared  Owen's 
private  apartments.  There  was  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  routine  to  go  through;  but, 
considering  all  things  just  at  that  moment, 
he  would  have  preferred  breaking  the  ice 
by  letter,  he  thought.  The  guardian  was  a 
strange  young  man — had  such  awkwardly 
piercing  eyes — and  his  answer  ims  doubtful! 
What  if  he  had  loved  Mary  Chickney  after 
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all,  and  had  never  thought  of  Mrs.  Glindon 
— what  if  he  were  cherishing  the  idea  of  re- 
newing the  engagement?  And  then,  again, 
between  this  Mr.  Owen  and  himself,  there  had 
always  been  a  certain  amount  of  coolness.  He 
had  tried  to  break  it  down  long  since,  but  the 
young  man,  though  he  thawed  at  times,  as 
quickly  congealed  again,  as  though  ashamed 
of  his  weakness.  Was  it  possible  that  Owen 
had  never  forgiven  the  past  suspicions  of 
him,  and  would  resent  it  at  such  a  time — 
and  in  such  a  way  ? 

It  made  him  pause  to  reflect  on  the  matter; 
in  younger  days  he  might  have  acted  so 
himself,  and  flung  back  the  scorn  on  him 
who  had  humiliated  him ;  but  still  he  did 
not  believe  any  revengeful  feeling  would 
influence  Owen  in  his  answer.  He  felt  re- 
lieved, however,  to  hear  from  the  servant 
that  Mr.  Owen  was  still  at  business — it  gave 
him  more  time  to  consider.  He  thought  of 
waiting  quietly  in  Mr.  Owen's  apartments 
for  our  hero's  return,  until  the   landlady 
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apprised  him  that  they  were  very  busy  at 
the  factory,  and  Mr.  Owen  seldom  returned 
till  late  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Cherbury  obtained  the  address,  and 
sauntered  slowly  on  his  way  thither.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  hurry  now — Owen  was 
at  his  business,  he  would  be  sure  to  meet 
him.  He  could  not  understand  what  made 
him  so  singularly  nervous  about  this  inter- 
view. A  few  years  back  and  he  had  been 
a  stoic  that  nothing  could  move.  And 
a  girl  of  eighteen  had  worked  the  miracle  in 
him,  or  made  a  fool  of  him,  he  was  some- 
what doubtful  which. 

Presently  he  caught  himself  leaning 
against  a  post  a  few  yards  from  the  factory 
of  Messrs.  Dell  and  Co.,  and  surveying  the 
gates  with  a  rueful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. And  his  head? — good  heavens, 
how  it  was  going  it  under  his  hat!  And 
that  hat! — it  must  have  weighed  seven  or 
eight  pounds.  Memorandum — to  change  his 
hat-maker  directly  he  went  to  the  West  End. 
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Mr.  Isaac  Cherbury  mustered  courage, 
and  rang  the  great  bell-handle.  He  was 
startled  by  the  face  of  a  porter  who  had 
once  been  in  his  own  service. 

''Is  Mr.  Owen  within?" 

''  Yes,  Mr.  Cherbury." 

"  Will  you  present  my  card  to  him,  and 
say  that  I  am  anxious  for  a  few  minutes 
private  conversation,  on  business  of  import- 
ance. 

The  man  touched  his  hat  and  withdrew, 
leaving  Mr.  Cherbury  in  the  great  paved 
yard. 

It  was  like  the  old  times  to  stand  in  such 
a  place  of  business,  and  hear  the  hammers 
ringing  on  the  iron,  and  see,  from  half- 
opened  doors,  the  glare  of  furnace  fires,  and 
note,  from  further  down  the  yard,  the  pre- 
parations for  hoisting  a  large  engine  on  its 
truck.  He  seemed  to  stand  apart  from 
stirring  life,  to  have  waxed  very  old,  and  left 
money-making  and  engineering  to  younger 
heads  and  hands.     But  he  had  retired  from 
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business,  the  old  firm  had  degenerated,  and 
this  new  and  thriving  one  was  the  creation 
of  two  of  his  former  servants. 

Round  goes  the  world  and  the  pigmies 
on  its  surface,  and  every  revolution  makes  a 
change.  Here  was  the  master  coming  to 
the  servant  to  ask  permission  to  marry — the 
master  who  was  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age! 

The  porter  returned. 

"  Please  to  step  this  way,  Mr.  Cherbury." 

The  die  was  cast,  and  there  was  no  re- 
treating. Mr.  Cherbury  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter,  or  rather  his  old  stolid-looking 
countenance  thereon ;  he  could  assume  it 
at  will,  it  appeared.  He  followed  the  man 
through  the  counting-house  to  the  private 
room  of  the  partners — grim  and  wooden- 
visaged  looked  he;  far  more  like  a  man 
going  to  be  hanged  than  be  married. 

His  colour  changed,  and  his  looks  be- 
trayed he  was  not  at  his  ease,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  private   room,   wherein  sat 
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John  Dell  as  well  as  Owen.  A  heap  of 
papers  was  on  the  table,  and  Dell,  with  his 
hair  very  rough  and  his  eyes  very  protube- 
rant, sat  with  a  plan  before  him,  poring 
earnestly  into  its  details.  Owen  stood  at 
the  back,  and  had  been  evidently  studying 
the  plan  also  over  the  shoulder  of  the  senior 
partner. 

Mr.  Cherbury  extended  his  hand  and 
shook  that  of  Owen's.  John  Dell  did  not 
look  up  from  the  plan,  despite  the  intent 
gaze  directed  to  him  by  his  former  master. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Owen.  I  thought 
you  might  possibly  spare  me  a  few  minutes 
private  conversation,"  said  Mr.  Cherbury; 
"  ahem — good  afternoon,  Mr.  Dell." 

Dell  muttered  something  in  reply — it 
might  be  a  recognition  of  the  salutation ; 
but  it  sounded  more  like  a  canine  growl 
before  "  feeding  time." 

"  You  may  speak  here  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, sir,"  said  Owen. 

"  Yes — I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but " 
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"  Shall  I  go  ?  "  was  the  abrupt  inquiry  of 
the  senior  partner,  as  he  turned  halfway  in 
his  seat  to  look  Owen  in  the  face. 

"  Keep  your  seat ;  we  need  not  disturb 
your  plans,  that  I  can  see.  Mr.  Cherbury, 
I  repeat  that  you  may  speak  here  with  per- 
fect confidence  ;  there  is  not  a  secret  in  my 
life  that  I  have  not  shared  with  this  valued 
friend." 

"  Thank  you,  Owen — thank  you  I"  mut- 
tered Dell. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
Cherbury,  politely ;  "  but — but  the  fact  is, 
I  have  not  come  on  business — not  strictly 
business." 

^'  I  thought  it  was  business  of  an  import- 
ant nature." 

"  Exactly ;  but  not  business  of  this  sort " 
— and  he  gave  a  general  sweep  with  his 
hand,  implying  engineering  business,  etc. 

"  If  it  be  important,  this  is  our  only  pri- 
vate room — the  counting-house  is  occupied 
by  the  clerks,  and  the  premises  are  some- 
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what  small.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  at 
Oaklands  this  evening,  Mr.  Cherbury  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  "  was  the  eager  response. 

Owen  considered  the  business  settled ; 
asked  a  few  questions  concerning  the  health 
of  his  ward  and  Mrs.  Cherbury  ;  glanced 
over  the  shoulder  of  Dell  at  the  diagrams — 
a  significant  hint  that  Mr.  Cherbury  was  not 
disposed  to  take. 

Owen  was  conscious  of  being  cold,  almost 
repellent  to  this  visitor.  Against  his  will, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  must  be  distant  in  his 
manner  towards  him.  He  strove  to  be  cour- 
teous and  at  his  ease ;  but  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust, as  to  the  motive  that  had  brought  Mr. 
Cherbury  from  Ansted,  gathered  strength 
with  every  instant.  Still,  he  was  Mrs. 
Cherbury's  son,  and  Mrs.  Cherbuiy  had 
been  Mary's  friend,  and  both  mother  and 
son  had  always  received  him  graciously  at 
Oaklands. 

"  I — I  think  it  will  be  hardly  necessary 
to  take  you  so  much  out  of  your  way,"  said 
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Mr.  Cherbury,  after  a  long  pause ;  "  if  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  of  a  private  inter- 
view. My  business  concerns  your — your 
ward." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Cherbury,  I  ask  my  partner, 
as  a  favour,  to  allow  me  to  be  present  at 
that  interview  I"  said  Dell,  sternly — "  to  ad- 
vise him,  if  it  be  necessary,  upon  many  diffi- 
cult points  which  may  arise." 

"But,  sir " 

^'  I  leave  it  to  Owen  !  " 

And  John  Dell  turned  to  his  plans.  Owen 
was  somewhat  perplexed  at  Dell's  manner — 
it  was  new  and  striking.  He  could  not  at- 
tribute idle  curiosity  to  his  partner,  and  he 
could  see  no  valid  reason  for  his  absence. 

'-'  Mr.  Cherbury,  there  is  nothing  that  you 
can  say  to  me  concerning  my  ward  in  which 
Mr.  Dell — her  friend  as  well  as  ours — will 
not  be  interested." 

"  Very  well." 

Mr. Cherbury  had  some  spirit  of  his  own,  and 
Owen  s  persistence  brought  it  to  the  surface. 

u2 
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There  was  nothing  of  which  he  had  to  be 
ashamed,  and  John  Dell  might  sit  there  a 
listener  if  he  liked,  and  his  partner  could 
see  no  breach  of  etiquette  in  pressing  a  third 
person  into  the  conference.  Something  un- 
pleasant might  even  transpire — for  that  Dell 
was  an  eccentric  person,  as  well  as  Mr.  Owen. 
Dell  had  served  his  father  and  him  many 
years ;  and  then,  in  defiance  of  a  contract, 
the  strict  reading  of  which  Mr.  Cherbury 
had  not  insisted  upon,  had  thrown  up  his  en- 
gagement at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without 
a  word  of  explanation,  save  what  might  be 
gathered  from  the  following  angry  words  : 

"  I  won't  do  a  stroke  more  of  work  in  a 
house  that  bears  your  name  !  " 

Cherbury  had  set  it  down  as  a  protest 
against  his  conduct  respecting  Owen,  and 
pocketed  the  inconvenience  of  suddenly  los- 
ing a  good  foreman. 

Still,  he  would  make  his  statement  now ; 
he  had  a  right,  he  thought,  to  have  his  pro- 
posal fairly  entertained. 
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*'  Mr.  Owen,"  he  began,  with  a  perspica- 
city that  was  singularly  in  contrast  to  his 
former  hesitation,  ''the  simple  matter  is, 
that  I  love  3^our  ward.  An  old  lover,  you 
may  say — one  who  has  beaten  about  the 
world  a  great  deal,  and  is  too  hard  and 
phlegmatic  a  suitor  for  one  so  young  as 
Miss  Chickney;  but  still,  believe  me,  Mr. 
Owen,  one  who  will  do  his  very  best  to 
make  her  life  a  happy  one.  Aware  that 
Mary  confides  in  you,  and  is  governed  by 
your  wishes,  I  come  to  solicit  your  consent 
to  pay  my  addresses  to  her." 

Owen's  brow  contracted,  and  as  he  leaned 
against  the  mantelpiece  Mr.  Cherbury  could 
see  his  hands  clutch  the  shelf  fiercely. 

"  I  am  aware,"  he  hastened  to  add,  "  that 
such  a  topic  is  painful  to  you,  and  that  it 
might  have  been  better  discussed  between 
us  without " 

"  No,  no  ! — best  as  it  is,  sir  I"  interrupted 
Owen. 

"  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  old  rela- 
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tions  that  have  existed  between  you  and  Miss 
Chickney,  and  how  it  adds  to  the  pain  of 
this  discussion,"  he  continued ;  ^'  but  I  could 
not  spare  you,  without  laying  myself  open  to 
the  charge  of  working  against  youinthe  dark. 
Frankly  I  communicated  the  state  of  my 
feelings  to  your  ward — frankly  I  have  come 
to  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Owen. 

John  Dell  was  rolling  up  his  plan  with  a 
ferocious  expression  of  visage ;  but  neither 
Mr.  Cherbury  nor  Owen  immediately  noticed 
this  movement. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Owen,  after  a  pause, 
"  if  my  ward  has  referred  you  to  me  ?  " 

"  She  has." 

"And  that,  having  obtained  my  consent, 
she  is  prepared  to  look  upon  you  as  her 
future  husband?" 

"  She  is." 

"  Dell,"  turning  to  his  friend  with  a  curl- 
ing lip,  "  do  you  understand  these  women's 
ways?     They  are  a  mystery  to  me." 
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Dell  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  rolled 
his  plans  together  tighter  than  ever. 

"  I  will  speak  presently,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Cherbury  gave  one  startled  look  in 
his  direction,  and  then  addressed  himself  to 
Owen. 

"  She  will  trust  her  life  to  my  care  ;  she 
will  gladden  mine,  which  has  been  a  desolate 
one  hitherto,  such  as  no  man  need  envy. 
Mr.  Owen,  may  I  ask  your  arnswer?" 

"  I  will  not  stand  in  your  way,  sir." 

"Owen!"  cried  Dell,  leaping  up;  but 
Owen  caught  his  arm. 

"Patience,"  said  Owen,  "you  have  no 
voice  here,  or  in  this  matter.  I  am  jealous 
of  my  guardianship,  and  I  have  a  little 
more  to  say." 

"  Go  on." 

And  Dell  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece 
also,  keeping  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Cherbury. 

"I  may  think  this  an  unwise  step — a 
premature  one  on  the  part  of  my  ward — but 
I  considered  her,   nearly  two  years  since, 
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capable  of  judging  for  herself  in  my  favour 
— I  cannot  consistently  interfere  in  yours. 
My  guardianship,  at  the  best,  is  merely 
nominal.  At  her  wish  she  retains  the  name 
of  ward ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  any  step  in  life  she  may  consider  leads 
her  nearer  to  content.  I  believe  you  will 
do  your  best  to  make  her  happy  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

"  Were  I  a  more  conceited  man  I  might 
feel  aggrieved  at  this  new  engagement — it 
is  so  great  a  contrast  to  that  which  she  so 
mysteriously  broke  in  my  case.  I  might 
think  my  youth  to  be  preferred  before  your 
mature  years,  my  love  before  that  weak 
flame  which  must  exhibit  itself  in  the  heart 
of  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  I  have  given 
up  woman's  study.  I  say  again,  it  is  be- 
yond my  comprehensive  powers." 

u  I  regret  to  hear  you  speak  so  bitterly," 
said  Mr.  Cherbury ;  ''  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
your  ward." 

"  You  are  right — I  stand  reproved." 
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"Owen!"  cried  Dell,  "you  love  Mary 
still — you  have  always  loved  her  ?" 

"What  of  that?" 

"You  dont  deny  it?" 

"No." 

"  And  yet  you  give  your  consent  to  that 
man  taking  her  for  his  wife — you  !" 

"1  have  no  real  voice  in  the  matter — 
Miss  Chickney  thinks  she  will  be  happy 
with  him.  Mr.  Cherbury/'  turning  to  that 
gentleman,  "there's  my  hand  to  the  bargain." 

Mr.  Cherbury  stepped  forward  to  take 
Owen's  hand — their  hands  had  scarcely 
met,  when  Dell  struck  them  apart  with  his 
own. 

"Not  yet!" 

Cherbury  and  Owen  both  looked  towards 
him  indignantly. 

"  Man  of  self,  don't  you  hear  this  partner 
of  mine  say  that  he  loves  her  ? — cannot  you 
imagine  that  some  mistake,  which  a  word 
might  rectify,  has  led  to  this  unhappy 
entanglement  ?" 
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^^  Mr.  Owen  has  not  asked  me  to  resign 
in  his  favour.     It  cannot  be  expected " 

*^No  matter — no  matter,"  interrupted 
Dell,  impetuously ;  ^'  it  was  not  for  that 
reason  I  wished  to  stay  and  offer  my  advice. 
Mr.  Cherbury,  give  her  up." 

"Sir?" 

"Ask  your  own  conscience  if  you  are 
worthy  of  so  pure  and  innocent  a  girl's  affec- 
tion— if  the  match  be  not  more  frightfully 
disproportionate  in  morals  than  in  years. 
Man,  I  knew  your  heart  and  all  its  workings 
eight  years  since  —  and  flung  away  from 
you  in  disgust.     Shall  I  unmask  you  here  ?" 

Cherbury  had  turned  pale,  but  he  still 
preserved  his  calmness. 

"  Say  on,  sir.  To  what  you  know  or 
may  have  heard  of  me,  I  may  offer  a 
defence,  or  give  the  lie." 

"  You  will  claim  Owen*s  ward  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  stand  his  rival,"  pointing  to  Owen 
— he  has  owned  it ! " 
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"  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  You  are  the  rival  of  your  own  sonT^ 

"  Dell !"  cried  two  voices  in  his  ears. 

"Between  him  and  his  happiness,  as 
between  her  and  her  chance  of  heaven  you 
stand.  It  is  a  fitting  end  to  a  life  such  as 
yours,  sir." 

"Dell,  what  does  this  mean?"  Owen 
almost  shrieked;  "are  you  in  your  senses? 
— how  is  that  man  my  father  ?" 

"  He  was  the  man  who  ruined  a  trusting 
woman  and  brought  her  to  the  streets — she 
told  me  the  name  the  day  before  you  went 
to  Australia,  Owen ;  and  the  story  of  her 
wrongs  drove  her  back  to  drink  that  night, 
when  I  thought  in  my  blind  egotism  that  I 
had  touched  her  heart  a  little  deeper. 
Thirty  years  ago  in  Markshire  he  led  your 
mother  to  ruin,  and  the  sin  starts  again  in 
judgment  before  him." 

Mr.  Cherbury  sank  into  a  chair  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  It  was  the 
whole  truth,  long  set  aside  and  attempted 
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to  be  forgotten,  and  now  in  that  night 
rising  sternly  before  him.  He  had  sinned, 
and  in  his  way  he  had  repented  long  since ; 
he  had  not  thought  of  his  "  early  indiscre- 
tions " — that  was  the  fine  name  he  gave  them 
— till  some  years  back,  when  her  face  rose 
before  him  in  all  its  haggardness  and 
horror,  and  he  knew  how  much  of  it  was 
his  work.  It  had  changed  and  aged  him, 
and  rendered  him  a  nervous  man — but  it 
had  been  fled  from,  not  sought  out  in  a 
repentant  spirit.  His  victim  was  clamour- 
ing at  his  own  factory  gates  one  day,  de- 
manding to  see  her  son — "  a  young  thief 
from  the  cradle,  called  Owen"  —  but  he 
had  not  guessed  Owens  mother  to  have 
been  his  own  victim.  He  had  been  told  of 
the  visit  by  his  clerks,  and  rendered  sus- 
picious of  a  faithful  servant,  whose  life  he 
might  have  marred  like  the  mother's.  But 
the  mother  and  he,  since  his  desertion  of 
her,  had  never  spoken  a  word — had  only 
once  crossed  each  other's  path  when  she  had 
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been  too  drunk  to  recognize  her  betrayer. 
Still  the  sin  had  haunted  him — he  had  tried 
to  live  it  down,  and  now  in  that  hour  it 
had  arisen  more  awful  than  ever. 

"  Your  false  name  did  not  screen  you," 
said  Dell ;  "  years  back,  when  her  son  was 
attempting  her  repentance — on  the  day  I 
learned  her  story — she  had  discovered  the 
clue  to  her  seducer's  real  name  and  position, 
and  the  old  wrongs  stirring  within  her, 
made  her  fly  back  to  the  night.  I  left  your 
service  the  next  day — you  may  guess  the 
reason  now." 

"And  her  end?"  moaned  Cherbury. 

"  Was  peace." 

"  God  be  thanked — I  am  less  a  miserable 
man  !" 

He  had  not  uncovered  his  face  yet,  and 
Dell,  whose  excitement  was  subsiding,  felt 
for  the  man's  agony  of  mind.  Cherbury 
had  wrecked  all  his  hopes,  but  Dell  was  an 
unre vengeful  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
any  sign  of  a  contrite  spirit  naturally 
touched  him. 
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"  I  think  I  would  go  now,"  he  suggested, 
in  a  milder  tone  ;  "  your  presence  is  painful 
here — very  painful." 

"  Yes— I  will  go." 

"  Think  of  all  that  has  happened  to-night, 
and  what  is  best,"  said  Dell. 

Cherbury  rose,  and  went  towards  the  door. 

"  Be  grateful  to  your  God  that  this  son, 
unrecognized,  unknown,  uncared  for  by  you, 
was  saved  from  the  mother's  life  by  Mary 
Chickney's  mother,  and  has  lived  to  prosper 
in  this  world,  and  has  faith  in  a  higher!    Go." 

"  You  are  a  hard  man." 

"  You  do  me  an  injustice." 

He  stood  at  the  door,  looking  at  Owen — 
looking  so  wistfully  towards  the  son !  He 
passed  from  the  room,  but  only  to  hastily 
return. 

"  Owen,  will  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

And  the  hands  of  father  and  son  were 
clasped  together  for  a  moment,  before  Isaac 
Cherbury  hurried  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


CLEARS    THE    STAGE. 


Owen  did  no  more  work  that  day.  Early 
in  the  evening,  before  the  gas-lamps  were 
lighted  in  the  streets,  he  sat  in  his  room 
pondering  over  the  events  of  the  day.  A 
day  of  much  bewilderment  and  mystery, 
leaving  behind  a  night  not  easy  to  penetrate. 
He  could  not  see,  he  could  not  guess 
what  lay  beyond  the  boundary  of  that  day  ; 
the  shock  of  his  father's  revelation  appeared 
to  have  utterly  benumbed  his  feelings.  He 
sat  by  the  open  window  looking  into  the 
Kennington  Road,  and  let  his  thoughts  run 
riot,  and  inextricably  confuse  his  judgment. 
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There  was  an  uncomfortable  pulsation  at  his 
temples  that  he  could  not  free  himself  from, 
and  that  interfered  with  sober  reasoning. 

His  landlady  knocked  once  or  twice  at 
the  door,  to  know  if  he  would  have  the 
lamp  lighted,  and  he  had  said  ''  No,  he  was 
not  busy — leave  him  to  himself."  The  night 
air  stole  into  the  room ;  darkness  settled  in 
the  streets;  clocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
chimed  in  vain  for  him,  and  told  him  of 
time's  waste — the  stream  of  workers,  pleasure- 
seekers,  castaways  and  waifs  flowed  on 
beneath  his-  window — the  policeman  stopped 
more  than  once  to  look  suspiciously  towards 
him. 

The  figure  of  a  man  stpod  at  the  iron 
gate,  staring  up  at  the  window,  about 
nine  o'clock,  as  puzzled  as  the  policeman 
had  been  at  the  darkened  room  in  the  first 
floor,  and  the  man's  face  there  now  very 
dimly  seen.  The  watcher  opened  the  gate, 
and  came  on  to  the  little  patch  of  turf,  to 
observe  things  more  closely. 
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"Is  that  you,  Owen?"  he  called  twice, 
before  the  thoughtful  face  looked  down  upon 

him. 

"  Who's  below  there  ?"  inquired  a  deep 
voice. 

"  Tarby." 

"  I  am  tired  to-night — will  you  come  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  No,  I  must  speak  to  you  now,"  said 
Tarby,  firmly. 

"  Come  up,  then." 

Tarbv  knocked  at  the  door,  was  admitted 
by  the  laijjdlady,  went  upstairs  into  Owen's 
room. 

"  What  are  you  sitting  in  the  dark  for  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Short  of  work,  Tarby.  Sit  down,  if 
you  can  find  a  chair." 

"  Will  you  have  the  lamp  now,  Mr. 
Owen?"  inquired  the  landlady,  who  had 
followed  Tarby  into  the  room. 

"  Oh !  the  lamp  again !"  said  Owen, 
peevishly ;  "  bring  it  if  you  like." 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Both  men  looked  instinctively  towards 
each  other  when  the  bright  oil  lamp  was 
brought  into  the  room — each  saw  a  very 
white  and  hao^<2:ard  face.  Owen  started  to 
see  Tarby  so  changed,  and  a  fear  of  a  relapse 
made  him  ejaculate,  as  the  door  closed, 

"  What's  wrong,  Tarby  ?" 

"  Everything's  wrong,  so  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned, Owen." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  It's  all  up  with  my  hopes — and  with 
yours,  perhaps,"  said  he.  "You've  been 
and  seen  Mr.  Cherbury,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  he  has  asked  to  marry  Mary, 
and  you've  said  'Yes'?"  Tarby  asked, 
quickly. 

"  How  did  you  learn  all  this  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  just  now — is  it  the  truth  ?" 

"The  plain  truth,  Tarby." 

"  It  must  be  stopped — I  say  it  shall  be 
stopped.  It  isn't  fair,  or  right,  to  Mary  and 
yourself." 
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"  I  don't  know  how  it  will  end — don't 
weary  me." 

"  Owen,  I  saw  the  blessed  girl  to-day.  I 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  so  I  went  to 
Oaklands." 

"  You  !" 

Tarby  nodded. 

"  Go  on." 

^'  And  I  spoke  of  you,  and  how  hard  it 
had  been  on  you  this  last " 

"Tarby,  you're  a  fool!"  shouted  Owen. 
"  By  what  right  dare  you  seek  her  out  ? 
What  right  have  you  to  thrust  yourself  be- 
fore me,  and  pain  that  innocent  girl,  by 
mentioning  my  name  ?  You  are  a  meddler 
and  a  spy !" 

"  By  the  right  of  a  father  and  a  friend,  if 
you  must  know,"  said  Tarby,  with  a  quiet 
dignity,  that  disarmed  Owen  at  once — "  by 
the  wish  to  see  the  daughter  happy,  and  not 
selling  herself  for  a  grand  house  and  a  car- 
rias^e !  Haven't  I  the  ris^ht  to  take  an  in- 
terest  in  you  both  ?" 

x2 
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"  Yes.  Pardon  me,  old  friend — I  am  in 
the  wrong,"  said  Owen,  offering  his  hand. 
"  I  am  always  in  the  wrong.     It's  my  fate !" 

Tarby  held  Owen's  hand  firmly  in  his, 
whilst  he  said, 

"  You  were  in  the  wrdng  when  you  took 
her  at  her  word.  You  let  her  go,  and  her 
heart  was  all  yours,  Owen.  She  only 
feared  your  happiness — not  her  own." 

"  Folly !" 

"  She  owned  as  much." 

"  She  did  !"  cried  Owen,  trembling 
strangely.     "  Go  on!" 

"  She  thought,  or  heard,  that  you  had, 
all  your  lifetime,  loved  Dell's  niece — and 
she  was  free,  and  you  were  unhappy  !" 

"Yes— I  see  it  all!" 

Owen  walked  to  the  window,  and  then 
resumed  his  old  post.  He  was  suffocating 
in  that  room,  and  the  cool  night  air  brought 
but  faint  relief  He  saw  it  all  then — what 
he  had  missed^  and  all  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in.     How  by  a  word   the   error 
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which  had  deceived  Mary  might  have  been 
set  straight,  and  her  heart  spared  many 
bitter  pangs.  She  was  impetuous,  and  he 
was  proud — and  so  they  had  drifted  apart, 
and  a  wild  sea  of  doubt  and  misconstruction 
separated  them  farther  from  each  other 
every  day.     He  sprang  to  his  feet  again. 

"Tarby,  I  shall  go  to  Oaklands  at  once!" 

"  Well  said— I'll  go  with  you." 

"  If  I  have  no  hope  how  this  may  end, 
I  will  at  least  do  Mary  justice,  and  assure 
her  that  there  was  no  pitying  element  in 
my  aifection.  I  cannot  stay  here  a  moment 
longer." 

"  Better  not,  p'raps." 

"  What  is  the  time  ?  " 

"  Half-past  nine." 

"  We  shall  not  be  at  Oaklands  till  close 
on  eleven,  and  they'll  all  be  a-bed,"  added 
Tarby ;  "  still,  we  shall  be  near  them  in  the 
morning,  and  can  begin  early." 

"  Come  on  I  " 

Owen  would   have  done   anything  that 
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night  for  action.  Sitting  still  was  to  wait 
for  madness  to  steal  on  him.  Leaving  the 
lampfor  his  landlady  to  extinguish,  Owen  ran 
down-stairs,  followed  by  Tarby.  The  door 
was  closed  behind  them,  and  they  were  in 
the  forecourt,  when  two  figures  stopped  at 
the  gate — that  of  a  man  and  woman. 

"  This  can't  be,  surely  !  "  said  Tarby ; 
"  and  yet — yet  it  is  !  " 

Owen  stood  endeavouring  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  as  the  gate  opened,  and  Mr. 
Cherbury,  with  Mary  on  his  arm,  advanced 
towards  him. 

"What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  Owen,  she  knows  all,  and  has  been  very 
anxious  to  see  you.  Am  I  rio;ht  in  brinnjino: 
her?" 

"  Yes  !  " — then  he  opened  his  arms  wide, 
and  Mary  leaped  into  them,  and  cried  and 
trembled  there. 

"  I  think  you  and  I  can  aiFord  to  leave 
this  young  couple  to  themselves  a  bit  ?  " 
suggested  Tarby  to  Mr.  Cherbury. 
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"  I  think  so." 

Tarby  ran  up  the  steps,  and  speedily 
brought  the  landlady  to  the  door  by  his  in- 
cessant knocking. 

^'  Mr.  Owen's  altered  his  mind — stand  out 
of  the  way,  marm  !  he  and  his  young  .  lady 
are  going  up-stairs  !" 

Tarby  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight ;  he 
jumped  down  the  flight  of  steps  again,  and 
pulled  Owen  by  the  arm. 

"  Talk  it  over  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
get  the  agony  over !  I'll  attend  to  this  old 
cov^e!"  said  he.  "Owen,  my  lad,  I'm  a 
younger  man  by  twenty  years  !  " 

Owen  took  Tarby's  hint,  and  Tarby  was 
left  in  the  forecourt  with  Mr.  Cherbury — a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  not  before  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.  They  were  two  fathers, 
each  ignorant  of  the  other's  relationship. 

"  It's  a  mercy  they're  together  at  last !  " 
said  Tarby. 

"Yes." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  help  to  bring 
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them  so — I  take  it !"  said  Tarby  ;  "to  give 
her  up  when  you  might  have  married  her 
yourself ! " 

"  Not  for  the  past  back  again  in  my 
hands !  " 

"Eh?"     . 

"  Nothing — nothing — how  frightfully  my 
head  aches ! " 

"  Nothing  like  cold  water  for  the  head- 
ache, sir ! " 

"  I  never  tried  it." 

"  There's  a  pump  at  the  '  Hercules  ' — 
come  and  have  a  turn  now,  and  I'll  work 
the  handle.  It  will  pass  away  the  time  a 
bit." 

But  whether  Mr.  Cherbury  availed  him- 
self of  Tarby's  liberal  offer,  appears  not  in 
the  chronicle  of  Owen's  history. 

And  Owen  and  Mary  ?  Is  it  fair  to  the 
great  body  of  novel-readers  to  skip  so  fine 
an  opportunity  for  a  love-scene? — to  pass 
over  but  with  a  few  comments  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  lovers — an  event  dear  to  actors  and 
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audience  ?  And  yet  it  is  so  easily  imagined 
— and  love-scenes  are  so  very  much  alike, 
and  happen  every  day !  In  the  life 
without,  as  well  as  in  the  life  in  books, 
heart  speaks  to  heart,  and  the  flimsy  veils 
of  disguise,  misconception,  reserve,  are 
floated  away  by  the  strong  winds  of  true 
passion.  Still  we  linger  with  them  and  at 
their  side.  There  are  some  old  subjects  that 
are  always  new,  and  that  years  hence  as  to- 
day will  be  ever  undying.  It  was  ever  a 
new  subject  to  Owen  and  Mary — when  they 
had  children  clustering  round  their  knees, 
and  they  were  becoming  peaceful  heads  of 
a  large  family,  the  story  of  that  reconcilia- 
tion made  them  young  again.  They  lived 
it  over  anew.  The  autumn  night,  the  lamp 
upon  the  table,  the  half-opened  window 
whence  the  stars  were  seen,  were  the  still 
life  of  the  photograph — the  slight  figure 
pressed  to  the  breast  of  the  strong  man,  and 
both  talking  of  forgiveness  and  pride  and 
error,   and   each   anxious   to   take   aU   the 
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blame,  and  both  so  happy,  were  the  real 
throbbing  existence  of  the  picture.  Close 
in  the  ear,  as  they,  seemed  ever  vibrating  in 
the  heart,  sounded  the  vows  to  be  true 
henceforth,  and  have  no  doubt  of  each 
other.  To  love  for  ever  and  be  happy  ever 
afterwards — life  to  end  like  the  pleasant 
old  fairy-books.  Life  to  begin,  too,  full 
of  faith  in  each  other,  with  courage  for 
this  world,  and  a  hope  for  the  next — for- 
getting not,  amidst  their  present  content- 
ment, the  Ruling  Hand  that  had  steered 
them  on  to  the  haven. 

Before  the  pen  drops,  one  more  picture. 
A  church  in  the  Waterloo  Road  ;  a  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children  from  the  streets 
adjacent  hanging  round  the  smoke-begrimed 
portico;  the  little  knot  of  characters  who 
have  had  life  within  this  book,  or  to  whom 
we  have  attempted  to  impart  some  sem- 
blance of  existence,  gathered  before  the 
altar.  Owen  and  Mary,  John  Dell  and  his 
niece,  Cherbury  and  his  mother.  Tar  by  and 
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92,  honest  Mrs.  Cutchfield,  are  all  there. 
To  the  words,  "  Who  giveth  this  woman  to 
be  married  to  this  man?"  Owen  makes  a 
sign  to  Tarby,  and  Tarby,  confused  yet 
happy,  obeys  the  signal,  and,  to  Mary's 
surprise,  tremblingly  places  her  hand  in 
Owen's. 

After  the  marriage,  and  before  they  pass 
down  the  broad  aisle  to  the  carriages 
waitino^  to  take  them  back  to  Oaklands — to 
the  wedding-feast  given  by  the  father  who 
has  beo^ofed  so  hard  to  call  Owen  his  son 
— Owen  passes  with  Mary  through  a  side 
door  in  the  vestry  to  the  churchyard; 
Tarby,  struggling  with  his  breath,  follows 
slowly  behind  them — the  weights  that^ 
had  been  chained  to  his  feet  in  times  past 
seem  there  again  ! 

Standing  by  the  grave  of  Mary  Chickney 
late  of  Hannah  Street,  Owen  in  a  few  words 
throws  light  upon  the  mother's  story,  and 
points  to  the  man  so  wistfully  regarding 
them.     Mary  turns  and  flings  herself  upon 
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his  neck,  and  Tarby  holds  her  to  his  heart 
as  he  held  her  when  she  cried  to  go  there 
nineteen  years  ago!  He  would  have  knelt 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment  if  Owen  had 
allowed  it ! 

"  God  bless  you  both  !"  he  murmurs. 

And  with  that  blessing  the  wedding-bells 
peal  forth,  and  life  lies  fair  before  them. 


THE   END. 
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the  Two  Sicilies  and  Bavaria,  the  Pope  and  the  principal  Cardinals,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Modena,  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Napoleon,  Queen  Hortense,  Louis,  Jerome 
and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Chateaubriand,  and  a  host  of  the  political,  literary,  and  artistic 
celebrities  of  the  period  over  which  the  Diary  extends. 

"A  very  amusing  chronicle.  That  it  will  be  read  with  curiosity  we  cannot  doubt." 
— Athenceuni. 

"This  Diary  is  well  worth  reading,  and  may  obtain  considerable  popularity.  The 
writer's  position  gave  him  the  eriiree  into  circles  more  talked  of  than  known,  and  his 
observations  are  marked  by  good  sense  and  shrewdness." — Globe. 

"This  Diary  has  intrinsic  interest  apart  from  the  tact  and  intelligence  of  the 
writer.     It  abounds  in  anecdote." — Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  are  throughout  lively  and  attractive,  and  fiiliy  sustain  the  Duke's 
character  as  an  intellectual  and  inquiring  man.  The  pictures  of  society  are  clever." — 
Lai/v  News. 

"The  portion  of  these  entertaining  volumes  which  relates  to  politics,  serves  to 
throw  additional  light  on  the  stioiggles  of  Canning,  Wellington,  and  Feel  f<>r  office,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  King  on  the  principal  questions  which  then  agitated  the  public 
mind.  The  sketcnes  which  the  Duke  gives  of  the  society  of  the  time  are  rem^irkable, 
not  less  for  their  vividn^-ss  tlian  their  fidelity.  The  entries  in  the  Diary  respecting  the 
Bonaparte  family  are  replete  with  interest  at  the  present  day." — Observer. 

"Tills  work  abounds  with  anecdote  and  information  of  the  most  interesting  and 
varied  kind." — Sun. 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends,  and 
Fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbdrt.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  SOs. 

"  Mr.  Thornbury  has  had  every  possible  advantage  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
biography — a  personal  acquaintance  with  Turner,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the 
ready  assistance  of  all  Turner's  friends.  Of  the  immense  mass  of  materials  brought 
together  Mr.  Thornbury  has  made  skilful  use,  and  constructed  an  honest  memorial  of 
the  great  painter.  He  has  done  his  part  ably.  The  artist  will  refer  to  these  volumes 
frequently  for  authentic  information  regarding  the  great  modem  master  and  his  works, 
and  the  student  of  life  and  manners  will  find  in  them  a  rich  store  of  entertainment." — 
Duilo  ^,■lcs. 

"Mr.  Thornbury  has  honestly  endeavoured  to  paint  Turner  truly.  His  work 
must  not  only  be  considered  as  the  very  best  that  he  has  written,  but  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  artistic  biography.  To  the  professional  student  it  will  be  especially 
interesting." — Sjtec  tutor. 

"  A  work  of  standard  merit,  th'at  will  prove  invaluable  as  one  of  reference  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  art  student,  and  entertaining  and  agreeable  to  the  general  reader."— //<-7'a/d. 

"  Henceforward  nobody  can  have  any  excuse  for  re-opening  this  subject.  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury lias  collected  a  mass  of  information  larger  in  quantity  and  fuller  in  detail  than 
Turner's  uncommunicative  and  secretive  character  could  have  justified  any  one  in  ex- 
pecting."— Black  tcoO(i\i  Mag. 

"A  clever  and  highly  attractive  work." — Examiner. 

"  All  the  statistics  of  Turner's  pictures,  and  their  years  of  exhibition,  are  carcfidly 
enough  elaborated  here,  and  will  be  valuable  to  collectors." — S  iturdny  Revie'r. 

"  The  life  of  Turner  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  Mr.  Thornbury.  The 
mere  appendix  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  art  literature  of  the  day." — Dublin 
UntversUjf  M.ag. 
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MESSRS.  HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S 
NEW   y^OV^ES,— Continued. 


THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD    IRVING,  Minister  of 

the  National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by  his  Jour- 
nal AND  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Dliphant.  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  Portrait. 

THE    CHURCH    AND   THE   CHURCHES;   or, 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER.  By  Dr. 
Dollinger.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  permission,  by 
William  Bernard  Mac  Cabe.     1  vol.  8vo. 

DOWN  SOUTH;  or  an  Enalij^hman's  Experience  at 
the  Seat  of  War  in  America.     By  S.  Phillips  Day,  Esq.,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald.    2  vols.,  with  Portraits  of 
President  Davis  and  General  Beauregard,  2  Is. 
"  This  publication  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  in  every  respect  acceptable.     Mr. 
Day  gives  us  personal  and  biographical  delineations  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  Se- 
cession, such  as  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President;  Alexander  Stephens,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  Mercer  Hunter,  Secretary  of  State ;  Howell  Cobb,  President  of  the  Con- 
gress ;  General  Beauregard,  &c.     Mr.  Day's  lively  and  spirited  sketches  will  be  foimd 
amusing  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term." — Illustrated  News. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER,  K.C.B.    From  his  Private 
Papers  and    Official   Documents.      By   Major-General    Elers 
Napier.    2  vols>  8vo.,  with  Portrait  and  Charts,  30s. 
"  Sir  Charles  Napier  will  undoubtedly  rank  among  the  first  of  our  sea  worthies.     This 
work,  without  pretence,  accomplishes  much,  bringing  all  the  incidents  of  the  Admiral's 
life  together,  so  as  to  create  a  story  of  great  interest,  with  much  that  is  amusing  for  the 
general,  and  more  that  is  instructive  to  the  professional  reader.    The  biography  abounds 
in  traits  of  character,  and  there  are  details  of  love,  marriage,  and  home  life,  which 
contrast  very  pleasantly  with  the  more  exciting  scenes." — At/ienceuin. 

FRENCH  WOMEN   OF    LETTERS.    By  Julia 

Kavanagh,  author  of  "Nathalie,"  "A dele,"  &c.  2  vols.,  2l8. 
"  Miss  Kavanagh's  book  is  a  very  good  one.  It  will  obtain  not  only  a  popular  success, 
but  also  a  permanent  place  in  the  library  of  the  literary  student.  It  covers  ground  new 
to  most  English  readers.  Ten  women — all  very  famous  in  their  day — are  taken  as 
centres  of  literary  history  in  successive  periods ;  and  in  the  story  of  their  lives,  still 
more  in  the  analysis  given  of  their  leading  works,  we  have  the  several  stages  of  French 
life  truly  reflected." — Examiner. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.     By  Fred- 

RIKA  Bremer.     Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.     2  vols.,  21s. 
"  This  work  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  travels  should  be — intelligent,  unaffected,  and 
giving  exact,  as  distinguished  from  vague,  impressions.     The  whole  book  bears  the  im- 
press of  individuality,  and  the  author's  own  enjoyment  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  with  a 
vividness  not  often  obtained." — Alhenoeum, 

THE  OKAVANGO  RIVER;  A  NARRATIVE  OF 

TRAVEL,     EXPLORATION,     AND     ADVENTURE.       By 

Charles   John    Andersson,     Author   of    "Lake   Ngami."     1 
vol.,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 
"  Mr.  Andersson's  book,  from  the,  number  of  well-told  adventures,  its  rich  fund  of 

infommtion.  and  spirited  illustrations,  will  command  a  wide  circle  of  readers.     The 

interest  of  his  story  never  flags  for  a  moment" — Athenaeum. 
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MESSRS.  HURST  AND   BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS— Continued, 


MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  2 Is. 
"  This  book  furnishes  a  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen  more  satis- 
factory than  any  we  have  yet  met  with  Besides  the  main  subject  of  the  volumes,  and 
the  interesting  notices  they  contain  of  Louis  Napoleon's  childhood  and  youth,  they  afff  rd 
us  glimpses  of  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration." — Daily 
jyews. 

HENRY  lY.  AND  MARIE  DE  MEDICI.     From 

Original   and  Authentic  Sources.     By    Miss    Freer.     2    vols., 
with  Portraits,  21s. 
"  In  presenting  so  complete  and  interesting  a  narrative,  Miss  Freer  has  done  good 
service  to  the  public,  besides  enhancing  her  own  well-earned  reputation." — Sun. 

TRAVELS     IN     THE     REGIONS     OF     THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  thk  Confines  of 
India  and  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.^^., 
Author  of  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo.,  with 
Map  and  83  Illustrations.  Elegantly  bound. 
"A  noble  work.    The  entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit,  unexaggerated  tones, 

an  1  the  mass  of  fresh  materials  by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to 

su." — Atiienceum. 

BED,  WHITE,    AND   BLUE;    SKETCHES   OF 

Military  Life.     By   the  author  of  "Flemish  Interiors,"  &c. 

3  vols.,  with  Illustrations. 
"  There  is  much  amusing  matter  in  these  volumes." — Athcnceum. 
"The  information  the  author  conveys,  and  the  lively  and  graphic  style  in  which  he 
writes,  wi.l  secure  the  attention  both  of  miUtary  readers  and  civilians." — Hun. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS'  MUSICAL  RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By  Henry  F.  Chorlet.  2  vols.,  with  Illustra- 
tions. [Just  ready. 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.     Bj 

Lord  William  Lennox.     2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  COURT  OF 

FRANCE,  UNDER  LOUIS   XY.     Edited,   from  rare  and  un- 
published Documents,  by  Dr.  Challice.     2  vols..  Portraits,  •-'1>. 

A  SAUNTER  THROUGH    THE   WEST   END. 

By  Leigh  Hunt.     1.  vol.,  lOs.  6d. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.    By  J.  C.  Jeaffre- 

son,  Esq.     Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  lOs.  6d. 
"  This  is  a  rare  book,  a  compliment  to  the  medical  profession,  and  an  acquisition  to 
its  members;  a  book  to  be  read  and  re-rtad  :  fit  for  the  study  and  the  consulting  room 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.      We  thank  Mr.  Jeaffrc- 
son  most  heartily  for  the  mirth  and  solid  information  of  his  volume"— Z-u//tW. 

THE  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA:   A 

Narrative  of  Twenty  Years'  Experience.  By  William  Lockhart, 
F.R.C.S.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.   2nd  Edition,    i  vol. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


CAN  WRONG  BE  RIGHT?   By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

2  vols. 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FAST  YOUNG 

LADY.    By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author  of  "The  Gambler'sWife/'&c.  3  v. 

"  Mrs.  Grey  has  displayed  remarkable  power  in  the  delineation  of  the  '  Fast  Young 
Lady.'     The  writing  is  extremely  good." — Daily  Ne>rs. 

"  '  A  Fast  Young  Lady  '  is  a  capital  subject  for  a  fiction  The  fairest,  mildest,  best, 
and  most  accomplished  of  Eve's  daughters  would  have  little  chance  of  interesting  the 
reader,  in  comparison  with  the  bouncing,  flirting,  fast  Car  Eversfield.  Jlrs.  Grey's 
usual  light  and  readable  style  has  not  failed  her  in  this  instance.  The  moral  of  her 
novel  is  pure,  correct,  and  true." — Morning  Pest. 

THE   LAST    OF    THE    MORTIMERS.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Marp;aret  Maitland,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  charming  book — simple,  quaint,  and  fresh.  It  is  a  novel  '  comme  il  y  en  a  pen,' 
and  it  will  go  far  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  author." — Athenaeum. 

"  This  work  has  given  us  much  pleasure.  It  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  is  quite 
as  clever  in  its  way  as  '  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,'  and  has  something  stronger  in  the 
fibre  of  its  romance.  It  is  the  most  powerful  and  most  interesting  novel  by  this 
authoress,  and  the  world  will  thank  her  for  more  tales  as  good  and  as  amusing  " — Glvoe. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  CHAYLEIGH.    3  vols. 

"A  charmingly-written  tale." — Aff^ssenaer. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN.  By  Scrutator. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  stirring  interest  in  this  novel,  particularly  for  those  readers  who 
enjoy  manly  sport." — Messenger. 

A  GREAT  SENSATION.    By  E.  Heneage  Der- 

iNG,  Esq.     3  vols. 
"  The  aim  of  this  book  is  good  and  wholesome.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  clever  writ- 
ing in  it." — Saturda'j  Review. 

SATURDAY  STERNE.    By  J.  E.  Reade,  Esq.    3  v. 
THE      CASTLEFORD      CASE.       By      Frances 

Browne,     Dedicated  to  the  Marqess  of  Lansdowne.     3  vols. 
"  Apart  fi-om  the  touching  circumstances  under  which  this  novel  has  been  written,  it 
wiU  be  welcomed  by  multitudes  for  its  own  merits." — Daily  News. 

WHICH    DOES     SHE     LOVE?     By    Colburn 

Mayne,  Esq..    3  vols. 

UNDER  THE  SPELL.     By  the  author  of  "  Grand- 

mother's  Money,"  "Wildflower,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  This  is  the  best  storj'  hitherto  written  by  a  very  pleasant  novelist.     It  is  through- 
out a  good  story,  that  nobody  will  leave  unfinished." — Examiner. 

WHITE  &  BLACK  :  A  Story  of  the  Southern  States. 

"  This  story  is  full  of  interest.     The  characters  are  life-like."—  Globe. 

FOREST  KEEP.    Dedicated  to  Lady  Treyelfan. 

Also,  latehj  published.,  in  3  \wh. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF  "NO  CHURCH."    By  the 

Author  of  "  High  Church,"  &c. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.  It  is  worth  the  study. 
It  is  a  book  to  make  us  feel  what  may  be  accomplished  by  each  and  all  of  us  who  choose 
to  set  about  it  in  a  simple,  earnest  spirit,  unprejudiced  by  sectarian  or  party  feeling, 
only  having  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy  and  a  fervent  charity  towards  our  fellow-men. 
As  a  love  story  the  book  is  interesting  and  well  put  together." — .\tlienoeuin. 

"It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  book  should  have  already  passed  through 
three  editions,  for  undoubtedly  it  is  a  work  of  great  intrinsic  merit,  originality,  and 
power." — Herald. 

Hurst  ^  Blackett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Maklbokough  St. 


NOW  IN  COUESE  OF  PUBLICATION, 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPTJLAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  MILLAIS,  LEECH,  FOSTER,  GILBERT,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  Tolume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 

A.  Tolume  to  appear  every  two  months.     The  following  are  now  ready. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

IMessrs  Hurst  and  Blackett  have  very  fitly  inaugurated  their  Standard  Library  ol 
Popular  Modem  "Works  with  this  admirable  vohime.  With  regard  to  tliis  we  can  truly 
say : — "Who  can  tire  of  the  genuine  salUes,  the  deep  Avisdom  wrapped  tip  in  merry  guise, 
ai  id  the  side-splitting  outbursts  of  genuine  wit,  in  the  pages  of  Haliburton  ?  '  Nature 
and  Human  Nature'  is  particularly  full  of  all  these  qualities ;  and  to  those  who  love  a 
good  laugh,  when  they  can  enjoy  it  accompanied  by  good  matter  for  reflection,  and  who 
have  not  yet  read  this  production  of  Sam  Slick,  we  can  heartily  reconunend  this  elegant 
Edition." — Critic. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  ^vill  doubtless  l)e  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Shck's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  ])resent  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paner,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits,  of 
being  weU  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  verv  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  careei 
from  bovhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  aboiuids  in  incident 
both  well  and  hiirhlv  \vrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  'This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  "a  gift  book  in  many  households."— £'.ra7?iiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesthig  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  storv',  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  omi  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  Avork  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better.— -*?co^s;«a7i. 

" '  John  Halifax '  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  "We  consider,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  her  best  work.  There "^ are  in  it  many  passages  of  beautiful  writing. 
The  closing  scenes  are  deeply  pathetic,  and  few  will  lay  down  the  book  without  tearful 
eyes.  '  John  Halifax '  is  a  picture,  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  of  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen.    Everybody  who  ever  reads  a  novel  should  read  this  one."— Critic. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife 
is  beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of 
their  children;  and  the  conclusiou  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching;."— Atheiuieum. 


VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  oriennal  naiTative," and  its  useful  and  interestinsr 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit."— ^««r<er/^  Reviexc. 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  'The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  '—a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  honiavo  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everl.^sting 
immortality  in  the  aimals  of  the  pror)hets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— -Sun. 

[continued  on  the  following  pages.] 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(continued). 


VOL.  lY.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  grafious  an'J 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment^  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie '  high  among 
books  of  its  class."— AthencBum. 

"  A  more  judicious  selection  than  Nathalie  could  not  have  been  made  for  Messrs  Hurst 
and  Blackett's  Standard  Library.  The  series  as  it  advances  realises  our  first  impression, 
that  it  will  be  one  of  lasting  celebrity."— iif era ?-.v  Gazttte. 


VOL.  y.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  "Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young 
lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 

"  These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  unon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position."— ^//ie«tf'«7?i. 

"  This  really  valuable  volume  ought  to  be  in  every  yoiing  woman's  hand.  It  will  teacb 
her  how  to  think  and  how  to  act.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  this  Standard  Library.""— 
Literary  Gazette. 

"  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of '  John  Halifax.'  "—Herald. 


YOL.  yi.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''j\rRS  MARGARET  MAITLAXD." 
"  'Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  sceneiy.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descripti\'e  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  '  Margaret  IMaitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  ? 
But  the  story  has  a  '  mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in 
its  feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of 
its  sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Chris- 
tian virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifesta- 
tions in  the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." 
— Morning  Post. 

yOL.  yil.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long'  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  afhniratiou.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say 
euoush,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Rib- 
lishers'  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  \vr\tXc\\."— Messenger. 

yOL.  yill.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

••  A  picturesque  book  on  Home  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro« 
man  Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much 
generality  and  geniality,  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who 
are  most  conscientiously  opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in 
Papal  domination."— ^^/fe»tceM?H. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(  CONTINTJED  ). 


VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOU  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

""We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Muloch.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  Tlie 
reader  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  Avill  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy ;  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  \VTitten  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenceum. 

"  A  Life  for  a  Life  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  ,the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned ;  moreover  the  work  has  an  object— a  clearly 
defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn ,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to 
the  very  core."— Po5^. 


VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEiaH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  wall  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  ve&ikmg."— Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 


yOL.  XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  iound."— Athenceum. 


YOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  These  popular  sketches,  in  which  the  Author  of '  Sam  Slick '  paints  Nova  Scotian 
life,  form  the  12th  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Modern 
Works.  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ; 
many  give  infonnation  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a 
specimen.  The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced 
deserves  especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel 
engraving  in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  puixhaser  who 
likes  to  see  a  regiment  of  books  in  handsome  \xin{orm."—Uxaminer. 


VOL.  XIIL— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Glube. 

"  Eliot  \\  arburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  Mork  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  inter\vo\eu."— Illustrated  JS'ews. 


YOL.  XIY.- FAMILY  ROMANCE;   OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

"  Tt  were  impossible  to  i)raise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we 
should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to 
be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  ro- 
mances with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and 
any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  tlie  ro- 
mances are  founded  on  fact— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long 
tradition— and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction."— <S'/a;u/arc/. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STAM)ARD  LIBRARY 

(  CONTIISTIED  ). 


VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 

"  We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  iieatness,  elefrance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  Laird  of  Xorlaw  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  au  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  ^ags."— Sunday  Times. 


VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS  G.  GRETTON. 

"  Mrs  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  iinier  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is 
the  very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting, 
iinexaggerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — TJie  Times. 

"  Mrs  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The 
work  is  engaging,  because  real."—Athen(eum. 


VOL.  XVIL— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  We  cordially  commend  this  book.  The  same  graphic  power,  deep  pathos,  healthful 
sentiment,  and"  masterly  execution,  which  place  that  beautiful  work,  '  John  HaUfax  ' 
among  the  English  Classics,  are  everywhere  displayed." — Chronicle. 

" '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax,' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about 
these  tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially 
recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XA^III.— THE  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of 
Miss  Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'    If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between '  John  Halifax '  and  '  the  Caxtons.'  "—Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Serjeaxt  at  Law. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader'.s 
attention.    The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Col- 
leen Bawn."— Illustrated  Neios. 


VOL.  XXI.— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  AdSle '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  storr, 
full  of  delicate  character  painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns 
brightly  to  the  close."— Athen<xu/n. 
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Published  annually,  in  One    Vol.,  royal  8yo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
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LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND    BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE   THIRTY-FIEST   EDITION  FOR  1862  IS   NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  correctr-d  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  projier 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  indiviiiuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  b.  auty  of 
its  typography  and  bindmg,  the  Avork  is  justly  entitled,  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and.  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  tlie  United  Kingdom,  holdii  g  supe- 
rior ranlc  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerape. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  and  Iiish  Peers, 
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Peers  of  the  Blood  R  -yal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  I^sue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Snmames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bi.-<hops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetagp,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
membei  s  of  Noble  Families 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Stcond  Titl  s  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  EuUst 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
l-'ukes.  Marquises,  and  Earls,  w'  o,  hav- 
ing marrit  d  Coniraoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lad>  before  their  own  Chiixtiun  and 
their  Husbands'  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who  having  n^^r- 
ried  Commoners,  are  styled  Honourable 
Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  (  f  tlie  husband  being 
a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable  Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


LODGE'S   PEERAGE   AND   BARONETAGE. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PEESS. 

•'  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons :  first 
it  is  on  a  better  plan;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better  executed-  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject. ' — Spectitor. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald, 
we  had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.     It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"As  perfect  a  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  The  work  is 
patronised  by  Her  Majesty;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  library,  as 
well  as  in  every  public  institution.  The  fact  that  this  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work 
has  now  reached  so  many  editions,  is  enough  to  remove  all  doubt  or  question  relative  to  its 
pretensions  as  an  authentic  and  accurate  record.  For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  it 
has  served  the  purpose  of  a  complete  guide  book  and  reference  to  the  origin,  names,  his- 
tory, titles,  arms,  mottoes,  &c.,  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  increasing  patron- 
age it  receives  may  be  regarded  as  a  reward  due  to  its  intrinsic  merits  no  less  than  as  a 
testimony  of  the  public  confidence" — Herald. 

"  As  a  work  of  contemporaneous  histor>-,  this  volimie  is  of  great  value — the  materials 
having  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  emanat- 
ing from  the  noble  families  themselves.  It  contains  all  the  needful  information  respecting 
the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  is  indeed  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cratic element  of  our  society  at  the  present  day." — Post. 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  derived  from  official  sources  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  importance  to  most  classes  of  the  community ;  to  the  antiquary  it  must  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  in  its  contents." — Globe. 

"When  any  book  has  run  through  so  many  editions,  its  reputation  is  so  indelibly 
stamped,  that  it  requires  neither  criticism  nor  praise.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say» 
that  '  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  '  is  the  most  elegant  and  accurate,  and  the  best  of  ita 
class  The  chief  point  of  excellence  attaching  to  this  Peerage  consists  neither  in  its 
elegance  of  type  nor  its  completeness  of  illustration,  but  in  its  authenticity,  which  is  insured 
by  the  letter-press  being  always  kept  standing,  and  by  immediate  alteration  being  made 
whenever  any  change  takes  place,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  work  has  obtained  the  special  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  which  patronage  has  never  been  better  or  more  worthily  bestowed." — .l/^fsse-  ger.  - 

"'Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage'  has  become,  as  it  were,  an  'institution'  of  this 
country;  in  other  words,  it  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  done  without,  by  any  person 
having  business  in  the  great  world.  The  authenticity  of  this  valuable  work,  as  regards 
the  several  topics  to  which  it  refers,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be 
received  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  social  and  domestic  history  extant. 
As  a  book  of  reference — indispensable  in  most  cases,  useful  in  all — it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  having  connections  in,  or  transactions  with,  the  aristocracy." — Observer. 

"  A  work  that  has  reached  so  many  editions  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  too  firmly 
estabMshed  in  public  estimation  to  stand  in  need  of  our  good  woid.  Yet  it  is  only  jusuce 
to  point  out,  that  as  the  editors  receive  their  facts  from  tiie  nobility  the  work  is  of 
necessity  the  Peerage.  Other  books  on  the  same  subject  are  doubtle  s  useful  in  their  way, 
but  if  we  want  the  veiy  latest  information,  we  mu^^t  turn  to  Lodge,  and  we  s!  all  i  ot  be 
disappointed.  When  we  add  that  the  arms  of  evei  y  peer  are  accurately  en^raveii.  and  that 
the  printing  and  getting  up  of  the  volume  are  a  1  that  en  be  d'-sired,  we  have  said  •  nough 
to  induce  all  who  have  occasion  to  consult  a  Peerage  to  resort  to  this,  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject." — Gentleman's  Mag. 
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